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Fewer Acres in Cotton—More Cotton to the Acre. 


HIS, to our thinking, should be the <a a 


slogan for cotton growers this year— 
or any other year for that matter. 

The folly of an excessively large crop | 
has been repeatedly pointed out and is now 
generally recognized. Yet these excessive | 
crops are planted every few years and low 
prices follow. These, in turn, are follow- § 
ed by strenuous efforts to reduce the acre- § 
age; and whenever the acreage is reduced, 
ora bad crop year comes, and the price 
goes a little above normal there is another 
general rush to plant every available acre 
to cotton. 

We said last week that the only way 
to make the cotton crop a_ steadily 
profitable crop, would be to change 
Southern farming from the single ‘‘sale- 
crop’’ basis to the basis of a system of di- 
versified farming in which livestock, food 
crops, feed crops and soil-building crops 
should all be given their properplaces. This 
we believe with all our heart; and if any 
reader has not laid out his farming to con- 
form to a systematic rotation which con- 
siders first the fertility of his soil, he 
should begin this spring to work out such 
a rotation. 

This is the rational way permanently to 
reduce the cotton acreage to a reasonable 
size and to insure reasonable crops from 
the land planted. As a step in this direc- 
tion many farmers will do well to consider 
and to act upon what Mr. J. A. Wade says 
on page 5 of this issue. It is hard to 
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find words fitly to describe the suicidal folly of planting to cotton, 
year after year, 12,000,000 acres of land that cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to produce a profitable crop. Let us implore every reader of 
The Progressive Farmer who has been guilty of this folly in the past to 
see that his part of it ends this very year. 

Plant to cotton this year only land that will give you a paying crop. 
It only makes you poorer to tend those low-producing acres. 

Then, on the land you plant use every effort to make a good yield. 
There is no reason ever to expect cotton prices high enough to make 
the average yield profitable. It is folly to say that instruction in cot- 
ton growing is not needed. Good farming—yes, respectable farming— 
would double the average yield; and as long as 30,000,000 acres of land 
is tended to produce the crop that should grow on 15,000,000 acres, 
the cotton farmer is going to be in poor shape to fight the battle for a 
scientific marketing system. What the farmer wants is not so much 
higher prices as larger profits, and his first duty is to make his crop at 
a reasonable cost. To do this he must, first, stop wasting labor on 
fields that cannot pay and, second, make the fields he does tend pro- 
duce their crops at as low cost as possible. When he does this, some 
profit will be assured; and he will soon be in a position to finance his 
own cotton crop and to help fix the price for it. 
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Paint that protects 
farm equipment 


Some farmers neglect their 
vehicles and implements—fail 
to keep them well painted — 
and they are “‘worn out’’ 
before their time. 

Every year such a farmer has to 
buy a ‘new binder,””? a 
ie) wagon,’ or new something else. 

It will pay you to keep your 
| wagonsand machinery painted with 
| Lowe Brothers’ Wagon Paint. 

It is especially adapted to resist the 

severe action of the elements and 

insures the maximum life and serv- 
ice from your equipment. 
| Lowe Brothers’ Carriage Gloss 
| gives a hard surface with perfect 
— requiring no varnish to finish. 
‘aint your buildings with 














High Standard 
LIQUID: PAINT. 


and you will have the best possible protection 
at most reasonable cost, for it works easier, 
goes further and wears longer than other paints. 
It is “the paint that gives best results ** 


¥] Valuable Paint Books FREE 


Let, us send you our valuable illustrated 
books, “Homes Attractive From Gate 
to Garret” and “Guide to Farm Paint- 
ing,’’ showing how to secure best 
results with vehicles, barns, 
bouse and interior decora- 

} tion, Sent free on request. 
Write today 














is yours, no matter what you 
are up against, if you own a 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
and 
we mean it. 


$3.00 


Everywhere 


If not at your 

ealer's, sent 
prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 
Send for illustra- 
ted folder de- 
scribing this an 
other Fish Brand 
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A. J. TOWER CO., 
FISH BRAND BOSTON 


Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 213 | 








Kills Prairie Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “Tam writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 


of all advertising it carries.’ 
W e How to Foretell the Weather, by Willis 
Next eek ° L. Moore; Notes on Peanut Culture; 


The Dual-Purpose Shorthorn; Timely Farm, Garden and 
Household Notes ; Attractive Pictures ; Clean Advertisements. 
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Amazing Prices on 


STEEL EEL Shingles 


The demand for Edwards **Reo’’ Stee! Shingles 
has become s0 big that we now sell them from 
factory to user for ings L eae a 

common, yon shingles. And _ we 
freight! LOOK IN THIS rep ay iY 8: < 
BROPOSTETON. BE FORE ROOF G Yi U 

BUIL DIN GS. SEND fo =_— TODAY AND 
GET FACTORY PRIC 


No Trick to Put Them On 


You don’t have to nail these steel shingles. like wood 
shingles, ONE ATATIME. Putonas high as 100 at once, 
for they come in big sheets ready to nail on a i 
roof. It’s ten times easier than putting on wood sk 
No extra materials to buy, no painting to do oO 
borrow. Your hired man can do the job w ith a we AINMOLs 


Absolutely Rustproof 
Please don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles hy common 
galvanized iron roofing—the kind that rusts. We havein- 
vented a method that abso tte prevents rust from ever 
g aarhit a foothold, as 100,000 delighted owners of Edwards 
»fs have found ont. It’s the famous Edwards Tightcote 
Process applied to genuine Open Hearth Steel. 
Protect Your Bulldings from FIRE 
Don’t take chances of fire from defective chimneys, fly- 
ing sparks and lightning. Roof your buildings with these 
teel Shingles and make them safe. Remember nine ous 
of every ten fires start with the roof. We specifically guare 
antee every Edwards Steel Shingle Roof against lightning, 
This Guaranty is backed by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 
Cheaper Than Prepared-Paper Roofing 
Edwards Steel Shingles cost less, far LESS, than pre- 
pated-paper or composition roofing, IF YOU FIGURE THE 
COST PER YEAR. And that’s the right way to figure 
Write for Special Proposition 
Send postal at once for latest Roofing Book 374and 
Special Factory Prices. Give size of roof, if you can. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
324-374 Leck Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





OUR NEXT SPECIAL. 


Our Issue of April 5 will be a Cultivation Special, and for it 
we wish letters telling of actual experience which is likely to 
be helpful to other farmers. The usual prizes for best letters 
and pay for all used. None received after March 25 considered 
in awarding prizes. Send yours at once. 


BREAKING RECORDS EVERY DAY. 


Never in the history of The Progressive Farmer have we 
been cheered on so much as for the past month by the great 
number of new and renewal subscriptions received in every 
mail. Almost every day marks a new record. 

It’s get-busy time right now for the man who tills the soil. 
Scores upon scores of farmers believe one of the first and most 
important things necessary to be done is to make sure that 
The Progressive Farmer shall continue coming to them right 
along with its helpful suggestions during the busy season of 
cultivating this year’s crops. 

Have you sent in your renewal yet? And how is your 
neighbor farming? Haven’t you a neighbor who is not read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer but who would be profited by 
doing so? We will renew your subscription for one year, and 
send the paper one year to any new subscriber—both for $1.50. 

We are publishing a weekly farm paper and filling it with 
clean reading matter and advertisements that cannot fail to be 
helpful to any Southern farmer. We aim to treat the subjects 
in which the tiller of the Southern soil is most concerned this 
week in this week’s paper. The fact that The Progressive 
Farmer has twenty-five times the circulation it had ten years 
ago and has general recognition from those best qualified to 
judge, as the most reliable farm journal in the South, proves 
that it is filling an important position in the rapid development 
of Southern agriculture. 

If you have found The Progressive Farmer to be what we 
are trying to make it—a quality farm paper suitable for the 
wide-awake Southern farmer who wants the best, you certain- 





_ly will not let the small amount of two cents a week deprive 


| 


you of the paper that just suits your needs. 

We are going to make the paper better this year than it was 
last year, just as it was better last year than it was the year be- 
fore. 





Protect your stock and 
grain with a durable 
weather-proof roof 


Certain-teed 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed) 
Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 





It’s the best you can 
buy. Look for the 
Certain-teed \abel 
of quality and 15- 
year wear guarantee 
on every rolland crate 
of shingles. Ask your 
dealer for prices—he 
can save you money 
Roofings and Build- 


ing Papers Get Our New Book— 


**Modern Building Ideas and Plans” —It would 
ordinarily sell for fi but as it shows the various uses 
of Certain-teed Roofing, we will send itto you fot 
25c—or you can get it FREE from your lumber, bard- 
ware or building material dealer. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


York, Pa. £. St. Lonis, 1. Marseilles, Ill. 
Min tis Sen Franci Winnipeg, Cana. 





General Roofing 


The Wortd’s largest 
SG of 
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Metal era: lasts longest, wears best, 
is the only real practical roofing made. 


Annis Patent Saflok 


On metal roofing prevents bulging or leak 
ing, because sheets interlock and all nail | 
heads are covered. 

Buy direct from factory—low freight rate 
—low price. You want to know more about 
it. Then sit we: and write for booklet. 
Address Dep’t ‘ 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Company, 
CHATTANQOGA, TENNESSEE, 








F UMA’ 
The wheels of the gods | 


grind slow but exceedingly small.’’ So the | 
weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


‘* Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as 
they promise. 


In doing this we need your sympathy and support. 
May we not have it? 








BEE HIVES 


A full stock of G. B. Lewis Co. Bee Ware, Hoff- 
man Frames, Section Boxes, Supers and Hive 23. cone 
For mdation. Ask for catalogues and pri list +) 
stocks. Prompt shipments. 


OTTO SCHWILL & CO. 
SEEDSMEN __ Established 1869 
Box 35 MEMPHIS, TENN. 


IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. THE COST WILL BE 
SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE, 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS | 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








Roughness for Dry Cattle. 


VIRGINIA reader writes: ‘My cattle have 

A eaten about all my corn stover. I do not 

like to feed good hay to cows unless they 

are giving milk. I am thinking of purchasing cot- 

tonseed hulls. Please state how hulls compare in 
feeding value with corn stover?” 

The quality of corn stover varies more than that 
of cottonseed hulls, but average shredded or cut 
stover is probably of slightly higher feeding value 
than hulls. The difference, however, is not great 
and unless the stover is extra good perhaps the 
safest plan is to consider them of about equal feed- 
ing value, ton for ton. 

We are not sure that it will pay our correspond- 
ent to buy hulls instead of feeding ‘‘good hay.” 
The hulls will probably cost him around $10 a ton 
laid down at his place, and if he has any clover or 
peavines, or from other legumes, he will probably 
need to get at least $20 a ton for it to make it 
profitable to sell this and buy hulls.. On the other 
hand, if his hay is from the grasses it will be of 
lower feeding value than if from legumes, but will 
probably sell for more, and it might, in such a 
case, pay to sell the hay and buy hulls for dry cat- 
tle which are being ‘‘roughed” through the winter, 
especially if he feeds a little cottonseed meal along 
with the hulls. 


Why Cotton Sheds. 


A TEXAS reader wishes to know how to pre- 





vent his cotton plants shedding their fruit. 

He says the plants grow strong and bloom 
abundantly, but “‘as the blooms fall off the squares 
fall also.’ 7 

There is no cause responsible for the undue 
shedding of cotton. In fact, the causes vary great- 
ly and are frequently a combination of many in- 
fluences. 

The tendency of all reproductive processes is to 
rrovide abundantly. In all life a small share of 
the blooms, or young, reach maturity. To insure 
perpetuation of the plant a large number of flow- 
ers are produced, but in no case are all these ma- 
tured into fruit. 5 

If we could name all the influences or factors 
concerned in the production of the cotton crop 
then we could name what must be made right to 
mature the largest number of bolls. But we can 
not even name all the factors, much less give a 
remedy that will correct any defects in all these 
conditions. 

If we knew the ideal conditions for the cotton 
plant and how to bring these ideal conditions 
about, then we could tell how to make the cotton 
plant mature the largest number of bolls. 

Any condition which is unfavorable may in- 
crease the shedding. The most common causes of 
excessive shedding are probably, (1) excess of 
moisture or rainy weather during blooming; (2) 
lack of moisture necessary to carry the largest 
number of flowers and bolls to perfection or ma- 
turity; (3) lack of sufficient of some plant food or 
fertilizer; (4) insect attacks, such as the boll- 
weevils. 

There are or may be scores of other conditions 
which operate_to produce shedding of the blooms 
or young bolls. It may also be stated that methods 
of cultivation may play an important part; as too 
deep cultivation, which destroys too many roots, 


or lack of cultivation which results in less mois- ~ 


ture for maturing the crop. Of the two first 
causes of shedding named above, an excess of 
moisture and a lack of moisture, drainage and 
cultivation and an adequate supply of humus must 
be the means of preventing shedding due to these 
causes. 

If a lack of a certain plant food is the cause, it 
must be supplied. Perhaps phosphoric acid would 
be beneficial on this Texas soil for the increasing 
of the maturity of bolls. Or if the plants were so 
thick that there were not sufficient moisture or 
plant foods to mature all these plants, thinner 
spacing might cause more bolls to be matured. 

In short, without knowing more of the particu- 
lar soil and crop all that anyone can say regarding 
the prevention of this trouble, is that, as near as 
possible, make all the conditions fayorable for the 
growth of the crop and the shedding will be 
lessened. 
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Crop Rotations and the Cotton Farmer. 


crop rotation. He has apparently seen no 

reason for growing any other crop on land 
that would produce cotton. The typical cotton far- 
mer has not changed. He still grows cotton year 
after year on the same land and if he grows other 
things, it is not because he wishes to rotate his 
crop for the benefit of the land, but because he 
cannot provide the labor to work all the land in 
cotton or thinks it profitable to grow at least a 
part of the food products consumed on the farm. 
An intelligent crop rotation plays no part in his 
cropping system; other considerations completely 
control the relative proportions and locations of 
his different crops. 


There are, of course, a few farmers who make 
cotton their principal crop who also give some con- 
sideration to an intelligent rotation of crops for 
the betterment of the land, but the proportion of 
these to those that give the matter no considera- 
tion is so small that it seems an idle waste of time 
and space to discuss a really effective or useful 
crop rotation for the cotton farmer. 


But the cotton farmer is no different from the 
wheat, corn, or any other one-crop farmer. It re- 
quires less thought, less expenditure for equip- 
ment and less intelligent labor to grow one crop. 
Because of these facts a one-crop system of agri- 
culture when once established, persists long after 
the soil has ceased to produce profitable crops, 
and a depressed and demoralized agriculture is the 
inevitable result. al 


The cotton farmer if he consents to give any at- 
tention to the subject of crop rotation will not 
consider anything more than a two-year rotation. 
It is practicably impossible to obtain anything like 
effective soil betterment with less than a three- 
year rotation, but with the average cotton farmer 
this is beyond consideration. He must have more 
than one-third his land fer cotton and the most he 
will consider is a plan that will leave at least one- 
half his land for the cotton crop. Another dif- 
ficulty in planning a suitable rotation for the cot- 
ton farm is the fact that cotton lands should be 
prepared early, the entire season is required for 
the growth of the crop and it is frequently not 
gathered until late into the following winter. 


But for the fact that the cotton crop occupies 
the land for so long a time our long growing sea- 
son would enable us to.grow a restorative crop 
the same year like we can, and sometimes do, with 
corn and oats, but the objections or obstacles in 
the way of growing two crops a year when cotton 
is one of these crops, are so great, that the aver- 
age cotton farmer will make no attempt to do so. 
The problem, therefore, becomes the difficult one 
of keeping up soil fertility with a two-year rota- 
tion during one year of which nothing but cotton 
can be grown. 

In fact, about as far as the cotton farmer can 
be brought to think of crop rotation is to plant 
corn and peas, or oats and peas one year and cot- 
ton the next year. Many of them will not go even 
that far, and never will so long as they can make 
above 200 pounds of lint cotton per acre, and can 
command labor that will aecept and live on a small 
part of that small crop, as compensation for mak- 
ing the crop. No other class of labor could or 
would live on 200 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
and be able or willing to pay the land-owner any- 
thing; but the Negro can and will do it and, conse- 
quently, the land-owner will continue to think it 
more profitable to grow cotton year after year on 
the same land than to rotate his creps and increase 
the fertility of his soil. 

If one-half of the land is to go into cotton 
each year and the other half into corn and 
peas or oats, and some legume, thus limiting us to 
a two-year-three-crop rotation, as the very best we 
can hope for, what effect is such a rotation likely 
to have on the fertility of the soil? Of course, 
some will argue that we must have at least a three- 
year rotation and that the farmer must be urged 
to adopt such a rotation, but he simply will not do 
it, and it is more practical and useful to discuss 
something which he may in time be induced to 
adopt. Even a two-year rotation of the right sort 
is much better than our present system—or lack 
of system—and it has been amply demonstrated 


‘Tos cotton farmer has had little interest in 


that the farmer if he makes changes at all does 
so by slow and small degrees. 

What, then, is the best two-year rotation’ that 
will give one-half the land for cotton each year? 
It will be difficult to induce a large number of far- 
mers to grow any soil-improvement crop. Corn 
and other crops on one-half and cotton on the oth- 
er half, with the crops on the same land only ev- 
ery second year is a crop rotation, but it is little 
better than these same crops year after year on 
the same land, or at least, it will not keep up the 
fertility of the land, much less increase it. 

If a crop of peas is grown in the corn or after 
oats and the next year a cotton crop, what effect 
will this system have on maintaining the plant 
foods in the soil? If the average crops of corn, 
grain and cotton be removed and the stalks and 
the peavines be left on the land, the following 
plant foods will be removed: 




















Nitrogen |Phos. Acid} Potash 

20 bushels of corn -_«-------- 20 Ibs 7.84 Ibs. 4.48 Ibs. 
600 Ibs. seed cotton_._________- 5° a = 4.80 Ibs. 
Total 32.5 Ibs. 13.04 Ibs.| 9.28 Ibs. 





If a ton of cowpea hay be grown, which will 
scarcely be done when the peas are sowed in corn 
on land that averages twenty bushels to the acre, 
the amount of nitrogen gathered from the air 
will probably about equal that removed in the corn 
grain and the cotton. This, however, makes no pro- 
vision for supplying the loss of nitrogen through 
leaching from the soil, which is considerable, and, 
of course, the land will also be poorer by the thir- 
teen pounds of phosphoric acid and nine pounds 
of potash removed in the corn and cotton. The 
humus content should be about maintained by the 
corn and cotton stalks and the peavines. It is ap- 
parent from this that such a rotation does not 
mean much permanent improvement in soil fertil- 
ity. In fact, it actually means a loss of fertility, 
unless commercial or other fertilizers are used 
freely. If, however, we can add a rye crop after 
the corn and peas to plow under in March when 
preparing the land for cotton, which besides fur- 
nishing humus, will also prevent washing and 
leaching from the winter rains, and then can get 
a crop of crimson clover in the cotton to plow 
under for corn, an increase in soil fertility will re- 
sult if even small amounts of phosphoric acid and 
potash are returned to the land in commercial fer- 
tilizers. In fact, igereased fertility will come if 
simply amounts of phosphoric acid a little larger 
than those removed in the corn grain and cotton 
are returned to the land in commercial fertilizer. 

It is probably too much to expect all this to be 


done by even a fair proportion of cotton farmers © 


and perhaps we had better make the best compro- 
mise possible. First, we insist on a crop of peas 
in the corn or after the oats. Second, a crop of 
crimson clover sowed immediately after the first 
picking of the cotton and plowed under for the 
corn crop is essential to prevent actual loss of soil 
fertility, unless considerable quantities of com- 
mercial fertilizers are used, including high-priced 
nitrogen; but if this can not, or will not be done, 
or even if it is done, a crop of rye sowed after the 
corn and peas and also in the cotton and plowed 
under the next spring will help considerably. 

We have said nothing of the use of stable ma- 
nure to help to keep up the fertility of the soil, 
for the cotton farmer will not give attention to 
such matters. He usually considers such a matter 
too small for his attention. 

No thought has been given to the effect such a 
rotation might have for the first few years. Only 
a crop of cowpeas in the corn and nothing else, 
would probably increase yields considerably at 
first, but for permanent increase of soil fertility 
or productiveness it will be necessary to grow a 
legume crop for every crop of corn and for every 
crop of cotton. One legume crop and one rye crop 
every two years, if plowed under, will prevent 
rapid loss of soil fertility when a crop of corn 
grain or cotton is removed every year; one legume 
crop and two rye crops plowed under every two 
years will possibly maintain the soil fertility if 
some commercial fertilizers are used; and two le- 
gume crops and one rye crop. plowed under every 
two years will increase soil fertility if phosphoric 
acid alone is applied in commercial form. 


Of course, we think every cotton farmer should 
adopt at least a three-year rotation, thus confining 
his cotton crop to one-third his land. This is es- 
sential to the maintaining of soil fertility and the 
reducing of the cotton acreage, but to those far- 
mers who will not do that we offer the above sug- 
gestions if they wish to maintain the fertility of 
their land. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 














ILL rye cut in the dough state be dangerous 

hay for stock?’”’ No, but it will make about 
the poorest hay grown. I had rather have wheat 
straw. 





EAVY feeding and deep preparation of the soil 
are essential to good crops of vegetables, no 
matter how fertile the soil is naturally. Omit the 
annual manuring and fertilizing and you will have 
poorer crops. ' 





HAVE a lot of plum trees affected with the 

black-knot. I have cut it out but it comes 
again. What shall Ido?” Cut the knots out and 
burn them,and spray the trees well with Bordeaux 
mixture before the buds swell. 





LEASE start a crusade to get the fertilizer men 

to put their goods in 100-pound sacks. Then 
they can be scattered over the field, and a boy can 
handle them, and it would facilitate the drilling 
in the present scarcity of labor.’’ This would be 
@ good move, but it would make the fertilizers 
cost more I suppose. 





FARMER asks: “Is it better to turn under 
peas green, or wait till they are dry?”’ Always 
wait till they are dead. They have then done all 
they can for you and there will be no danger in 
turning them under, as there would be in turning 
them green in hot weather. Turning under green 
growth in the heat of summer will generally sour 
the land so that nothing will thrive till 1t has 
been well limed. 





ILL ground limestone at $3 a ton pay as well 
as lime at $6.50 per ton?” No. You can get 
ground limestone for $1 a ton and at that price 
it pays well to use it and you can get lime in bulk 
in carloads for less than $6.50 per ton, too. You 
should use the ground limestone about twice as 
heavily as burnt and slaked lime. But in buying 
lime never buy slaked lime but always get the 
fresh burnt lime and slake it for yourself, as it 
will more than double in bulk in slaking, and you 
need not freight the water. 





WOULD put all the fertilizer for cotton in at 
time of planting, with the exception of any ex- 
tra amount of nitrate of soda. Itis well to havea 
little nitrate in the fertilizer to give cotton an ear- 
ly start. ,But the phosphori@ acid and potash 
should all be there at the start, since there is 
never any danger of losing these, for the soil will 
hold them till some plant calls for them, and they 
have to get well assimilated with the soil for plants 
to use them. Then if the soil is such that cotton 
makes naturally a large weed, I would not add 
anything during the growth of the crop. But if 
the plants need a larger growth or look yellowish 
in the early season, apply 100 or more:pounds of 
nitrate of soda alongside the plants when the 
leaves are dry, for if wet some may get on the 
leaves and scald them. 





Notes and Comments. 


OTE that great mass of roots of the corn plant 
N shown on the first page of the issue for Feb- 
ruary 22, and just think of a man putting a 
little fertilizer in the hill to feed those wide ramb- 
ling roots. The corn starts off fine, and after a 
little time the roots are rambling in poorer soil 
and the corn fails and fires and then the farmer 
thinks that the fertilizer made it fire. It is really 
lack of humus to maintain moisture in the soil 
that causes corn to fire. I have never seen corn 
fire on the most sandy soil if a growth of crimson 
clover was turned under for it. The corn crop is 
the place where the home-made manure, spread 
broadcast, will tell best in the rotation. It will 
make cheap corn when applied on a clover sod, 
and will make the small grain crop of wheat or 
oats following the corn. 
* * € 
Spreading the manure on the sod land is all 
right, Mr. French, but the difficulty with most of 
our farmers is that they have no sod land. When 
I was managing a big stock farm in Virginia, I had 
plenty of sod on which to spread my manure, and 
I went to spreading it on the sod as soon as the 
hay had been cut and kept on spreading it on the 
sod as fast as I had the chance between other 
work, trying to get the manure out where it would 
feed plants of some sort as fast as made. I could 
not quite do it, as no one can exactly do, but I 
came as near as possible to getting it out as fast 


as made—summer and winter, and the sod that 
was to be turned for corn, got all I could get out-in 
winter. In my case I could not use the manure 
spreader to advantage, as my uplands were very 
steep, and the spreader would not work on the 
steep hills, and my bottoms did not need the ma- 
nure. Hence, tho I had a spreader I seldom used 
it. But if I was farming on comparatively level 
land I would use the spreader and save one hand- 
ling of the manure, as well as getting it better 
spread. 
ee 


I would say to Dr. McCoy that I would put the 
manure on the clover that is to be turned under for 
corn because there is where the manure pays best. 
The clover is doing very little nitrogen fixing in 
winter at best, and while it will use the manure 
rather than get more nitrogen from the air in the 
spring, the increased growth will more than make 
up for this in the increased crop, and the manure 
will be there to help feed the small grain that 
should follow the corn. It is simply a matter of 
the best farm practice. If I were simply growing 
the clover for a hay crop and were not going to 
follow it with corn, I would not use the manure on 
it, A crimson clover crop that is to be turned 
for cotton, I had rather feed with phosphate and 
potash and get all the extra nitrogen fixing I could. 
In spreading the manure on clover for corn, I 
spread it to get the value of the manure in the 
corn and to increase the amount of humus-making 
material in the soil, to make it more retentive of 
moisture that the corn crop needs. Mr. Hunt, on 
the same page says, “‘Putting that manure on the 
clover paid me better than any I ever used. I 
didn’t only have a good crop of clover, it made the 
finest corn I ever raised on high land.” It is the 
corn and the future of the land that we are look- 
ing to in applying manure on the crimson clover. 
Some years ago I saw a farmer in South Carolina 
hauling out manure in August and spreading it 
between the cotton rows, adn he got some increase 
in the top crop of cotton and had a fine stand of 
crimson clover so#vn where the manure went. In- 
stead of throwing out the manure to burn up in 
summer, he hauled it direct from the stable to the 
cotton field where plant roots could find it. 





“An Invitation. 





ly printed pamphlet marked ‘Invitation No. 

$5”? to become a member of the Luther Bur- 
bank Society. I am to pay $1 entrance fee and 
that gives me the privilege of paying $150 more 
to become a life member. For my $151 I am to 
get a set of Mr. Burbank’s books, in which he is 
to detail all his work and inventions in plants. 
They used to call them ‘“‘creations,’’ but they are 
now inventions. The book tells wonderful things 
of what Mr. Burbank has accomplished. It says 
that the Burbank potato is adding $17,000,000 a 
year to the country. Who grows it? I knew the 
Burbank potato thirty years ago. It was a fairly 
good potato, but we have scores of better ones 
now, and no one in the East, at least as far as I 
know, plants the Burbank. 


Then they give him credit with the great devel- 
opment of the prune industry in California. I 
would like to know how many California prunes 
are made from plums that Burbank has produced. 
All that I have seen are made from the old Eu- 
ropean varieties. 

Then they say that Burbank’s spineless cactus 
is doing more for stock feeders than alfalfa 
Where? There were plenty of spineless cactuses 
before Burbank ever produced one. 

But the greatest of his ‘‘inventions’’ they say 
is corn. He has grown sixteen feet high with thir- 
ty-two ears on a stalk. Two ears for every foot 
from the ground to the tassel. Is it not a pity that 
he did not make the stalk hollow and fill it with 
shelled corn and put a tassel of ears on top? 

They say that the society is to be limited to 500 
members and that less than 100 life memberships 
are unfilled, and yet my invitation is No. 85. The 
figures do not fit. The members are to have their 
names handsomely engraved in the books as spon- 
sors. Well, as I never “sponse” for a book I have 
never seen and do not care a fig for, I shall keep 
that $151. 

The California admirers of Mr. Burbank are al- 
ways telling of the wonders he has produced, but 
somehow or other they do not pan out, at least in 
the East. He had a rhubarb that was going to 
supersede all other varieties, but it has been shown 
to be inferior to those we already have. His plums 
are fairly good, but no better than others of the 
same class we already have. He has produced a 
walnut that is said to be good in California, and 
his hybrid amaryllis and the Shasta daisies are 
good. But I am not buying his books for $151. 
If the “society” finds 500 suckers to pay that much 
each, the $75,500 will go a good ways towards re- 
placing the $10,000 a year that the Carnegie in- 
stitute cut off from him after investigation. 


2 FEW days ago the mail brought me a pretti- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
March in the Garden. 


T THE early potatoes are not planted no time 





should now be lost in getting them in. Where 

scab is prevalent in the soil, it will be wise to 
soak the seed potatoes in a solution of formalde- 
hyde, made by putting a pint of the 40 per cent 
article in thirty gallons of water and soaking the 
potatoes in it for half an hour before cutting them. 
A good mixture of commercial fertilizer that 
will run about 4-8-10 is best for potatoes and wil 
grow a cleaner crop than manure. Cut the potato 
to two eyes with a good-sized piece of the potato- 
and apply the fertilizer heavily in the furrows and 
mix it well with the®soil. The potato roots close- 
ly and one of the things that fertilizing in the 
furrow is best. 

* * * 

The second planting of garden peas will now be 
in order. The extra early peas I assume were 
planted in January or February. Mine were plant- 
ed in January. But the better quality peas of the 
wrinkled class should be planted later. I usually 
plant Gradus, Stratagem, and Champion of Eng- 
land in early March. As my garden is well ma- 
nured and also dressed with phosphate and potash 
annually, I do not fertilize the peas, but merely 
sow them in a broad furrow, rather thickly scat- 
tering them so that the row is about six inches 
wide. To make this I always sow by hand. For 
the tall-growing peas I use the chicken wire net- 
ting fastened to stakes. I use this for climbing 
beans, and find it excellent, too, for training to- 
matoes. 

* * * 

Radishes must be grown very rapidly to be 
good, and hence it is well to give the bed intended 
for them a very heavy application of a high-grade 
fertilizer a week before sowing the seed, so that it 
will be less apt to injure the seed in germination. 
The Scarlet White Tipped is the best early. What- 
ever seed you buy always buy from a reliable 
seedsman, and do not look for low-priced seed, for 
they are the most costly article you can use. The 
price of seed has a very small proportion to the 
value of the crop, even at high prices, if the stock 
is a good one, while the low-priced seed give a 
low-priced crop. 

* * & 

You can run out deep furrows four feet apart 
and fill them half full of rotten manure and on this 
apply heavily any fertilizer high in nitrogen and 
potash and cover with soil and then sow asparagus 
seed. As the plants grow, pull the soil to them 
till level and thin out to two feet apart, and by 
urging the growth during the summer with two 
applications of nitrate of soda you can cut good 
asparagus the -next spring, or at least a year soon- 
er than by transplanting roots. I have done this 
and know that it can be done. 

* * * 

My tomato seed were sown in my little green- 
house in shallow boxes, and have since been trans- 
planted to other boxes, giving them a little more 
room, and in a short time they will be transplant- 
ed again about four inches apart in the cold-frames 
under glass. Cloth answers for this, but I have 
the glass and prefer it. They are then gradually 
hardened to the air and are strong plants for set- 
ting in April. If frost threatens after they are set 
out, I turn them down the evening before and 
shovel soil over them till the cold passes. 

* * * 


Many write about growing celery in the South. 
I will take up that at the proper season, for you 
cannot grow early celery in the South, and it is 
useless to try to carry the plants through the sum- 
mer. In the upper South the Christmas crop is 
about the only one, while in the far South the late 
winter crop comes in from seed sown in late Au- 
gust or September. 

* + *& 

The last of the month you can risk a few Snap 
beans. The Refugee is about the hkardiest, and 
you will have them early if they escape the frost. 
I keep a little pine straw at hand to cover them 
if frost threatens after they are up, and I have 
saved them ‘by watering with cold water before 
sun rises, when there was a slight white frost. 

oe a 

My eggplant seed were sown the last week in 
February, and these will be grown in small flower 
pots and kept in the greenhouse till the weather 
is warm,-for they are very tender and any effort 
to harden them to the early spring air will stunt 
them. 

* * * 


Sweet peppers I sow in a frame about the mid- 
dle of March and transplant them directly from 
the frame when the weather is warm. If you want 
a real hot pepper, plant the Tobasco. For pickling 
sweet pepper the Ruby King is best. 

* * 

I plant my first garden corn about the middle 
of the month, uging for this planting the Norfolk 
Early Market corn. Sugar corn cannot be planted 
so early as it is apt to rot in the ground. 
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To Make Cotton Pay This Year 


Suggestions by Authorities on Cotton Culture. 





PLANT GOOD SEED THIS YEAR. 





if You Get Ten Bolls Each From 
8,000 Plants, You Have a Bale. 


OTTON has been a crop that would 

come nearer producing itself than 
any other crop of the South, and far- 
mers have not found it necesary to 
exert themselves 
to any great ex- 
tent in the pro- 
duction of cotton. 
Neither have they 
considered how 
costly it has been 
to the South to 
grow year after 
year on the same 
land a crop which 
demands that the 
land be kept clean. 
Such a condition 
has nevertheless prevailed, and we 
are at this time suffering from this 
negligence. 

We must now turn our faces to the 
future and see what it holds out 
for us. 

First, are we to make amends for 
our past errors, and if so, how? 

Second, are we prepared to set 
aside cotton for a spell, and if so, 
how long? 

The South will be a cotton-grow- 
ing section as long as the world is 
willing to wear cotton clothing, and 
certainly if such be the case, the far- 
mer must not trail in the dust while 
his dealer and manufacturing broth- 
er grow in wealth. There is a le- 
gitimate profit for every individual 
connected with the cotton industry, 
and how to get this is what each 
should consider for himself. That 
we have made mistakes in our system 
of cotton farming, no one can doubt 
fora moment. That we are ready to 
change our system for the better, 
how can one fail to see in the face of 
so much publicity on the subject, and 
of so many efforts of State Na- 
tion in behalf of the farmers? 

The average farmer can make cot- 
ton a more profitable crop by cutting 
down his acreage and intensifying his 
methods of fertilization and cultiva- 
tion on the remaining acreage. He 
can improve his condition by giving 
attention to other crops, and at the 
same.time not neglecting cotton. He 
can pay more attention to the kind 
of seed he plants, and can see that 
no robbers come in his field to get the 
fertilizer without paying for it. Ev 
ery poor plant in a field is costly, and 
should not be tolerated. But not 
to plant selected seed is to have these 
robber plants and reduce our yield 
and therefore our income. The yield 
of cotton per acre is our income per 
acre, and we should not overlook this 
fact. Yet, when we carelessly go 
forth and sow whatever may be found 
in the seed pen, we shall have low 
yields at the harvest, and perhaps 
there will be ‘“‘weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.’’ 

If we have 8,000 plants to the 
acre, and each plant will make ten 
bolls of cotton, we will have a bale to 
the acre. No one thinks that ten 
bolls to the plant would prove im- 
possible, neither can it be denied 
that we average more than 8,090 





PROF. DeLOACH. 


plants to the acre throughout the Cot- 
Where is the fault then? 

It is simply in this one fact of hav- 
ing a great many poor-yielding indi- 
is composed 


ton Belt. 


vidual plants. A field 


of individual plants, and if these do 
not come up to a high standard we 
shall suffer. From a careful count 
of 3,000 plants in a field of excellent 
cotton in 1911, the writer of the pres- 
ent article’ found 40 plants with no 
boli at all, 25 with only one boll, 
38 with two bolls, 63 with three bolls, 
426 with four bolls, 74 with five 
bolls, 96 with six bolls, 524 with 
seven bolls, 300 with eight bolls, 64 
with nine bolls, 369 with ten bolls, 
754 with 11 bolls, 118 with 12 bolls, 
53 with 14 bolls, 50 with 17 bolls, 
and two with 21 bolls 

This suggests that there is a great 
variation in the yielding capacity of 
different plants that go to make up a 
field of cotton. It also shows how 
necessary it is to get the few good 
plants in a large field to keep for 
breeding purposes. What a blessing 





The formula that 


fect a seed-bed. 
has given us best satisfaction is a 
9-3-4 formula that has half the ni- 
trogen supply coming from nitrate 
of soda and the other half from cot- 
tonseed meal. It will be best to try 
varying amounts of fertilizer—from 
400 to 800 pounds per acre, depend- 
ing on the condition of the soil and 
the amount of vegetable matter in it. 
A poor soil with no vegetable matter 
cannot take as much fertilizer to ad- 
vantage as a good soil with plenty of 
humus. It generally pays, too, to 
make two applications of fertilizers 





DON’T PLANT THAT POOR ACRE IN COTTON—IT 
WILL MAKE YOU POORER TO DO IT. 





poor land cotton. 


seed cotton to the acre. 





By J. A. Wade, Alexander City, Ala. 


. So are two important questions confronting the cotton producers of the 
South. They are: How much cotton will be produced in 1913? and, What will 
be the prevailing price next fall? The answer to these questions is whether we pro- 
duce a lot of cheap cotton, or a lot of cotton cheap, 
that it is much ketter to produce cotton cheap and not cheap cotton. 

The land which you intend to plant to cotton has a great deal to do with the cost 
of the crop. Figuring 75 cents a day for a man and the same rate for a horse, it will 
cost about $12 an acre properly to prepare, plant, cultivate and gather an acre of 
It will take 300 pounds of cotton in the seed to pay the cost of 
production when cotton is selling at ten cents a pound. There are about 12,000,000 
acres of land planted in cotton each year that does not make 300 pounds of 
This land has become so worn and washed that it 
will not yield the cost of cultivating even at the minimum wages basis. It is the very 
limit of poor judgment for a farmer to practice such farming. These acres should 
be sown to peas, soy beans, pastured or allowed to lie idle. The land should have 
some kind of restorative treatment or at least be allowed to rest while nature 
cures the wounds of our past negligence and abuse. 

If the work and fertilizer that are wasted on these poor acres, could be intensively 
applied on 20,000,000 acres of better land instead of being scattered over about 
34,000,000 acres there would be as many bales of cotton produced at a less cost. It 
would be a better grade of cotton not so liable to be sold on a distressed market. 
Just why people will plant or allow cotton to be planted on land that common sense 
shows will not yield the cost of production, is indeed hard to understand, and is 
a habit that should bring shame to every planter and cause him to abandon it. 


It is the opinion of the writer 





it is that we cannot use the first 40 
plants in the above list! And yet, 
according to our present methods we 
would be certain to include them if 
they grow any seed at all. We can- 
not select seed for the present year, 
but we can arrange to begin with 
good seed, even if we have to resort 
to our neighbors’ seed piles. Begin 
now to plant selected seed, no matter 
who selected them, provided they 
have been tested out and found to be 
a success. 

After we shall have planted good 
seed, it then becomes our duty to see 
that they get an opportunity to do us 
good service. This is brought about 
by proper planting, fertilization and 
cultivation. We should try to put 
our present cotton crop on land that 
did not have cotton last year. If this 
is not possible, we must put some 
form of vegetable matter on the cot- 
ton land, before it will give promise 
of a good crop. As farmers we know 
this to be a fact, but it must be claim- 
ed of us that we are slow to take 
heed. We are too willing to barely 
exist, and let some one else get the 
best things. 

We must apply our fertilizer, most 
of it at least, before we are ready to 
plant, and thoroughly incorporate it 
into the soil. This will help to per- 








on poor land. In this way, we do not 
give it an opportunity to get away be- 
fore the plant uses it. 

We should cultivate cotton late 
and early, and always shallow. Some 
form of cultivator should be in it ev- 
ery spare hour we have, in addition 
to the regular bi-weekly round of 
cultivation. 

It has been presupposed in the 
writing of this paper that farmers al- 
ready know that land for cotton 
should be broken thoroughly in the 
fall. This part of the suggestions has 
worn almost threadbare, and farmers 
are hardly considered thrifty who do 
not give the proper attention to the 
preparation of cotton lands. 

R. J. H. DeLOACH. 

Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture. 





PREPARE A GOOD SEED-BED. 


This is the First Thing to Consider 
Now—wWasting Fertilizer Money. 


NV ANY farmers are now considering 

means and ways for increasing 
both the yield and profit from their 
1913 cotton crop. It is not so easy 
to make the best start now as it was 
in late fall or early winter, but even 
now, tho nothing has been done to- 
wards making preparations for this 
year’s work, the average yield in the 
South may be raised very consider- 
ably and in many cases doubled by 
the employment of the best practices 
between now and the time the cotton 
is ready for the harvest. 

The average farmer does not ap- 
preciate the advantages that come 
from the thorough breaking of the 
soil and the further advantage com- 
ing from the thorough pulverization 





after breaking. One of the cardinal 
principles of good farming as ap- 
plied to corn growing as laid down by 
Dr. Knapp, was the thorough prepa- 
ration of the seed-bed. A well pre< 
pared seed-bed is as necessary for 
good cotton as for good corn. If the 
seed-bed is not well prepared, all 
Subsequent things that the cotton 
grower may do will not give the re- 
sults that would have been secured 
had the best seed-bed been prepared. 

Break the land broadcast and when 
it is neither dry nor too wet. Fol- 
low at once with the harrow that will 
do the best work on that soil. If 
the disk harrow is used before break- 
ing, it will do more good than at any 
other time. If the disk harrow is 
thus used, the pulverized surface is 
turned down and then the new sur- 
face may be pulverized. This gives 
a good soil condition throughout the 
plowed area. It is not the number 
of times a disk or other harrow ig 
carried over a field that counts so 
much as the work it does. In some 
soils a drag harrow drawn once over 
a field may do more towards secur- 
ing a good preparation than the same 
implement dragged over another 
field several times. The bare fact 
that a field has been harrowed does 
not mean that it is in good condition. 
Be sure you have the right idea of 
what a good soil condition is and 
then secure or make that condition. 
Have a well defined ideal established 
and then work to that. 

Between the breaking and plant- 
ing the soil should be stirred, as 
soon as dry enough, after each rain. 
This will help to hold the precious 
water, will maintain the good soil 
condition and prevent weed growth. 

Avoid making high beds. These 
so often are responsible not only for 
a decreased yield but cause the soil 
to wash and increase the cost of cul- 
tivation. If high beds are an advant- 
age in the early spring, on poorly 
drained soil, they are a greater dis< 
advantage later when the drouth 
comes. High beds and shallow and 
poor preparation of the soil are re- 
sponsible for much of the late July 
and August shedding of cotton. La- 
bor-saving cultivators cannot be used 
to the advantage on high beds that 
they may be used upon level or near- 
ly level culture fields. 

A large per cent of the expected 
profits from commercial fertilizers is 
lost by poor preparation of the soil. 
Fertilizers will, in some instances, 
give double the profit on well pre- 
pared soils. Another large per cent 
is lost by not having applied the right 
proportions of phosphorus, nitrogen 
and potassium. - If the cotton grower 
does not study his soil requirements 
and does not thoroughly post him- 
self regarding the correct use of the 
right proportioned fertilizer, he loses 
probably half the value of the money 
invested in fertilizers. If there is 
enough potash in a soil for the needs 
of the crop to be grown, why use pot- 
ash in the fertilizer applied? If there 
is enough nitrogen in the soil, why 


pay 20 cents a pound for nitrogen 
that will not pay you one cént? 

I have before me a cotton variety 
test in which one variety yielded a 
little over a bale per acre and an- 


other a little over half of a bale. One 
produced about twice as much as the 
other, yet each was given the iden- 
tical treatment. The poor variety in 
this test is considered one of the best 
in other sections where the soil char- 
acters are different. The South an- 
nually loses millions of dollars 
through the growing of inferior va- 


rieties or varieties not suited to the 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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“ST P-LOSINE-MOISTURE 
man BURN UP! 


Grasp this fact—The physical condition of 
your soil has even more to do with big crops 
than the plant foods you supply, Unless air 
and water circulate freely crops are stunted. 
Unless water is held in the soil by a mulch, the 
moisture steadily evaporates. 
























































































That's why you need the Rawlings Pulveriz- 
ing Harrow and Cultivator, that makes an ideal 
mulch—keeps your crops from firing. If the 
season is a dry one it pays for itself a hundred 
times over, It’s better than a spike harrow 
and adise harrow. Forit’stwoinone. Does 
both jobs atone time. Saves time-labor-wages. 
Strongly made in every part—lasts a lifetime. 


Net Cash Price at Baltimore $14.00 


This machine will pay for itself in the 
increased yield, besides saving the wages. 







































































































If you need this machine; if you don’t 
buy one, you will pay for it many times 
over. 

Write us now for full particulars, 


The Rawlings Implement Co, 
- Baltimore, Md. 
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30 DAYS’ “ABSOLUTELY 


FREE TRIAL 


Don’t Send Me a Dollar 


enuine 1913 

er without one 

will ship it to you for 
” absolutely free 

teed for you 

Et 


“ay ked by legal 
000 chall for ig ing 
Bond and a $8,008 facturer over dared to 


Get My 1913 Proposition 


Ihave never made an offer to equal my new 1913 offer. 
Get it. gic want to tell you how got cas ean get a Galloway 
at ppenetically no cout to AIS Ly 4 a ffer helps you Co 
BSc EPTASstlistsom: 77 Machine: Nothing sles 


Write Me at Once for My Big Catalog and 
Valuable FREE Book, “A Streak of Gold” 












My catalog tells all about the Galloway spr spreaders and 
ae got Just napa Pg ye for your Se ges eeds. My big 
oe ronk of Go old's 

















William Gatloway, Pres. 
LLOWAY CO. 


WILLIAM GA 
679 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia. 
































1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Tole | Hercules 


Power 
Genuine Steel: 


Stump Puller 


You can oo an acre, 
of stumps a day. 30-days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special, introduc- 
tory Rees proposition. 

rite ‘today for 
bis free catalog. 
aaa ee co, 
80 21st St, 
eeeane 


















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








‘‘What I Have Learned About Growing Cotton’’ 








HOW TO PLANT COTTON TO 
GET A STAND. 


Fault That He 
Stand—fFirst Prize 


Usually the Farmer’s 
Has a Poor 
Letter. 


VERY year we hear of bad stands 
of cotton, and thousands of acres 

have to be planted the second and 
third time. This bad stand business 
as regards cotton is one that greatly 
affects the farmer’s bank account, for 
no acre will give its maximum yield 
without a perfect stand. It takes as 
much labor to cultivate a poor stand 
as it does a good one. High-priced 
land, intensive cultivation and high 
rents all demand good stands. The 
cotton grower who is cultivating a 
poor stand cannot successfully com- 
pete with his neighbor who has per- 
fect stands. 

Now, the majority of farmers who 
have bad stands of cotton are them- 
selves responsible. They use faulty 
methods of planting. While it may 
be that occasionally insects or storms 
will ruin a stand of cotton, yet the 
most of the poor stands are poor from 
the beginning. There’s a reason. Let 
us look into the matter and discover 
the cause. 

First, the matter of seed should be 
carefully considered. Seed to bring 
good stands must be of strong vital- 
ity. There is no better way to get 
such seed than to cull them in the 
field from the open stalk, and after 
being ginned, screen them. This 
screening the seed will get out the 
small ones, which as a rule produce 
only weakling plants at best, and of- 
ten do not come up. This accounts 
for a great many people being able 
to get better cotton from two-year- 
old seed. The weak .and immature 
seed do not come up after they reach 
that age. Seed which have not been 
properly cared for by not being kept 
in a dry place should not be planted. 

Second, the condition of the seed- 
bed at planting time goes a long ways 
towards getting a stand of cotton. 
Owing to there being so many differ- 
ent types of soil and such a variance 
in the rainfall in the cotton-growing 
States, it is hardly practicable to out- 
line a system of planting that will fit 
under all conditions. But we can safe- 
ly say that we want a seed-bed full 
of moisture, but not one that is cold 
or wet. Cotton seed will germinate 
with a small amount of moisture 
much better than with the soil laden 
with water. We, in the semi-arid 
West, last year, found it much better 
to plant our cotton far down below 
the level. This was to insure suf- 
ficient moisture fer the seed to germ- 
inate and to protect the young plants 
from the hard winds which are so 
prevalent there. Here in the section 
between ,the humid Mississippi Val- 
ley and the semi-arid plains, where 
our rainfall is generally moderate, 
we plant cotton about on a level with 
the surface. East of us where the 
rainfall is abundant, and’ sometimes 
excessive about cotton-planting time, 
we find it best to plant on ridges. In 
low valleys I would recommend 
throwing up broad ridges, say five or 
six feet wide, and planting a row on 
each edge of the ridge. This last 
method should be used only where 
drainage is badly needed. 

About cotton-planting time we of- 
ten have heavy showers of rain, even 
in this immediate section, and for 
that reason we run center-furrows in 
our cotton field, either as we plant or 
previous to the planting. These fur- 


rows between the rows serve to help 
catch the surplus water and Keep it 
off the drill. This water, if allowed 
to flow down the drill will pack the 
soil on the seed and render it diffi- 
cult for the young plants to break 
through. If the soil becomes packed 
by a sudden shower, a good thing to 
do before the ground bakes is to run 
a light scratcher on the drill. This 
can be made by taking a piece of 2x4 
scantling and driving 20-penny nails 
into it. By using a long cross-bar 
with which to connect the leading 
ends of the “‘scratchers,”’ one can rig 
up four or five scratches and scratch 
as many rows at a time by using just 
one horse to pull the outfit. This 
simple implement (if it is worthy of 
the name) saved hundreds of acres in 
our county last year from having to 
be planted over. 

The third item of importance to be 
considered when planting is the 
depth. I believe there are more 
stands of cotton lost, or I should say, 
never obtained, from planting too 
deep than from any other one cause. 
Cotton, if planted on moist ground, 
in a firm seed-bed need not be cover- 
ed over one inch deep. This, per- 
haps, sounds a little shallow to many 
of our farmers, but after years of ex- 
perience, experiment and observa- 
tion this depth has proved the most 
satisfactory. 

The amount of seed to plant is 
governed somewhat by the depth they 
are covered, the condition of the soil, 
and the time of year. If the seed-bed 
is clean of weeds and grass, the soil 
firm and moist, strong vitality seeds 
used, covered to about an inch, the 
weather and soil warm, the amount 
of seed used need not exceed one- 
third bushel per acre. But if we do 
not have these better conditions, then 
we should plant more seed. Even a 
bushel per acre is not too much if the 
weather is a little cold or the ground 
foul with weeds. Plenty of good, 
strong seed planted to a proper depth 
is the best means of insuring a good 
stand of cotton. 

A. M. LATHAM. 

Buffalo Springs, Texas. 





PLANT COTTON ON A LEVEL. 


It Makes Cultivation Easier—Sec- 
ond Prize Letter. 


HAVE for last two years planted 
my cotton on a level surface and 
find it much easier to cultivate than 
when planted on a ridge. I break 
the land very deep with two-horse 
turn-plow, harrow with disk and sec- 
tion harrow until a fine seed-bed is 
secured. I then lay-off rows with 
fertilizer distributer and run in same 
furrow with shovel plow to mix fer- 
tilizer thoroughly with soil. When 
this is done I harrow crossways with 
section harrow, which lacks a little 
of filling the furrow made by the 
shovel plow. In this furrow I follow 
with planter using half bushel per 
acre. * 
This level planting enables me to 
use my weeder and section harrow to 
a splendid advantage. I find I can 
almost thin and clean the cotton with 
these implements. When I cease to 
cultivate with weeder I begin to cul- 
tivate once a week with reversible 
cultivator set to run very shallow. By 
having the cotton planted on a level 
I do not have to plow over two inches 
deep to get plenty of dirt to the cot- 
ton. 
With this way of planting and cul- 
tivating the grass hardly gets any 


headway. When it does,I take a short 
sweep and run around the cotton, as 
my cotton is perfectly level I can 
cover nearly all grass and still not 
have to throw much dirt to the cot- 
ton. When I have to plow with 
sweep, I also run out the middles 
and follow right after with harrow 
and get the surface back level. 

Our demonstration agent said last 
year I was the only farmer in this 
county who planted all of his cotton 
crop on a level. I began several years 
gone to plant this way in an experi- 
mental way and found that I could 
grow more cotton per acre, as well 
as grow it much easier than I could 
by planting on ridges. I also found 
that my land did not wash one-tenth 
as bad when the cotton was planted 
on a level and cultivated the same 
way. This. being true I began to 
plant my entire crop this way, and 
would use no other. 

I also began several years ago to 
go over my cotton field when the cot- 
ton was first open well and pick the 
best bolls from ideal stalks. I find 
this one of the best methods I ever 
saw to increase my cotton yield. This 
work I see after personally. I also 
see that the gin is thoroughly clean- 
ed and catch the seed on a sheet. 

W. C. CROOK... 

Luray, Tenn. 





THE ONE-HORSE COTTON 
FARMER. 


He Should Plant His Poorer Land to 
Other Crops and Make All His 
Land Better—tThird Prize Letter. 


UCH is being said through the 
farm papers on the one-horse 
and the two-horse farmer question 
and we all agree, who have given the 
question intelligent thought, that it 
would be far better to belong to the 
two-horse farmer class than to plow 
and haul with only one horse or 
mule t the question comes in: How 
are v to get out of the one-horse 
class to where we can use the disk 
plows, harrows, double cultivators, 
etc., that our two-horse brothers can 
save so much time and labor with? 
One of the best answers I can see 
is to do better farming with the one 
horse than we have been doing and 
let the one horse buy the other; so 
to speak. Many of us one-horse far- 
mers—and the two-horse farmers 
too, as to that matter—don’t give 
soil fertility the study we should. 
What do our Southern soils need 
most? Humus, and to prevent them 
from washing away. We see where 
our hill lands are broken only three 
to five inches deep and in many 
places the grass burned off and corn- 
stalks raked or picked. up and burn- 
ed to have them out of the way of 
chopping cotton. We also see hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of commer- 
cial fertilizers washed away each year 
by our heavy spring rains, principal- 
ly caused by our need of deep break- 
ing and of turning under everything 
we can to add humus. Manure is 
first always; then when it gives out, 
as it soon does on most of our farms, 
we must turn under everything we 
can—stalks, grass, peavines and vel- 
vet or soy bean vines and if we would 
only haul in pine straw and leaves 
from the woods in the early winter 
and turn them under on the land, we 
can make our land grow 100 per cent 
more cotton the first season on our 
thin soils. Then level our land and 
put terraces on our rolling land and 
Citches on the hill lands, for the ter- 
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race won’t work on our hills here in 
this part of the South. 

If we one-horse farmers want to 
grow our cotton at a profit we must 
fertilize as much land as we can with 
our barnyard manure and even rake 
the rotted litter at the wood pile and 
every other place where trash col- 
lects and rots and see the good it will 
do. Another thing I have learned— 
we can’t use the manure spreader 
like our two-horse brother does un- 
less we co-operate in buying and 
hauling out manure too, and this plan 
is not practicable with many of us, 
but let’s quit putting our manure out 
like grandpa used to—take boxes or 
lard cans and strew it in the drill. 
I find if we put the same amount 
scattered broadcast with scoop or 
forks over the land before we break 
the land this saves the team some 
heavy pulling, and the cotton takes 
it up all the season, and if you have 
a little dry spell in July and August, 
the cotton will not fire up as it will 
do where we put manure in drill. I 
broadcast my manure and then drill 
ihe guano ; 

If we will plant a good variety of 
cotton, then select our seed in the 
field, we can improve our cotton and 
increase the yield. 

Let’s plan our crops a bit. If we 
are to plant 15 or 20 acres in cotton 
to our one horse and several acres 
will only make a third of a bale per 
acre while the other land will make 
one-half to a bale per acre with the 
proper fertilizing, why not put the 
fertilizer we generally put to our cot- 
ton on three-fourths of the acreage 
we have been planting, and plant the 
thin soil to corn and velvet beans or 
soy beans, or plant cowpeas and pea- 
nuts on it? These will produce a 
good crop on our poor land without 
fertilizer and will have the soil im- 
proved to where it will make good 
eotton next year. 


Many of us one-horseé farmers plant 
too many acres to cotton at the ex- 
pense of our other crops. Our first 
plans should be to grow all our corn, 
oats, hay and peanuts that we need 
and plant only eight to 12 acres to 
cotton and prepare and fertilize this 
to where we will make two-thirds to 
two bales per acre. We can raise 
enough hogs with very little expense 
to market that will bring as much 
cash as two bales of cotton. We 
must grow our meat, corn, syrup and 
feed stuff at home and raise all the 
good cows we can and chickens and 
eggs to pay grocery bills. We will 
soon be two-horse farmers. 

: R. D. GIPSON. 

McKenzie, Ala. 





A Cotton,Potato, Peanut,Combination 


HE following plan of crops on the 
same soil proved to be a success 
for the 1912 crop. 

Early potatoes were planted in 
thoroughly prepared soil six feet 
apart, fertilized and cultivated in the 
regular way. At the proper time 
cotton was planted midway between 
the rows. As soon as the potato crop 
was matured it was removed and pea- 
nuts planted in the place of the po- 
tato crop. This crop was cultivated 
in the regular way so that it served 
both cotton and peanuts. The plan 
worked well, as the cotton yielded 
a bale per acre, which is considered 
above the average for this section. 
The potato crop was better than half 
crop and the peanuts were good. The 
peanuts were left for swine pasture. 
The land is in better condition for the 
coming crop than had cotton been 
cultivated in the regular way. 

: A. E. BRONCO. 


Treat Your Cotton With Respect. 


F YOU have generally been plant- 
ing, say, ten or 15 acres in cotton, 
try one-half the number of acres this 
season, (that is, those farmers who 
haven’t been planting good fertile 
land) and make that rich, then get 
it in prime condition before planting, 
and cultivate the crop frequently and 
thoroughly all through the growing 
period. Ten acres of good rich land 
properly prepared, seed put in prop- 
erly, then cultivated properly, will 
make more than 20 acres of poor or 
unfertile land poorly cultivated, and 
with far less time, labor and ex- 
pense. 

It is a mistaken idea some farmers 
make by thinking cotton doesn’t re- 
quire a thoroughly prepared seed-bed 
to commence with. This thorough 
preparation is just as important for 
the cotton crop as for corn, peanuts, 
tobacco,. etc. The land should be 
broken deeply during the winter 
months if possible. Then during this 
month disk or harrow occasionally up 
to planting time. 

Another thing, instead of planting 
cotton year after year on the same 
land, grow it in rotation with corn, 
small grain crops, and best of all, 
legume crops. A crimson clover fal- 
low is excellent for the cotton crop. 
Humus in the soil is the first essential 
for better results, and every effort 
possible should be made this year by 
seeding more crimson clover in the 
cotton patch when it is laid-by. 

Before planting, give the soil a 
thorough working so as to get it in 
prime condition, then plant carefully. 
Do not plant the seed too deeply, not 
over two inches, one and one-half 
inches would be better. 

Shallow and frequent cultivation 
is necessary for cotton, and should be 
continued as long as you can get up 
and down the rows easily with a one- 
horse cultivator, using always the 
fine teeth of hoes. Remember, the 
longer you cultivate it, the more cot- 
ton will be made, as new bolls will 
continue to form and mature better. 


WM. HART HARRISON. 





Two Bales to the Acre. 
HAVE tried several varieties of 
cotton and find the Money Maker 

best suited to sandy upland. It will 
produce two bales per acre on land 
which is only fairly fertile if properly 
cultivated and fertilized. 

First, I turn my land as deep as 
two mules can pull the plow, then 
broadcast stable’ manure and harrow 
the soil smoothly with the Acme har- 
row. Next lay-off the rows three and 
one-half or four feet apart, and drag 
off the beds. I put in guano with 
Gant distributor, using 400 pounds 
to the acre, then plant with Cole 
planter. 

As soon as the cotton begins to 
come up run over with the weeder 
and then with the spring-tooth har- 
row. I thin my cotton to one stalk 
20 inches apart and I find it a better 
yield than when left closer. After 
thinning I keep working, using the 
cultivator or sweep every ten days. 
A little delay working the cotton at 
this stage of growth results in a 
shorter crop. The first of June ap- 
ply 300 pounds guano per acre, using 
Gant distributor and putting the 
guano in every other middle. The 
last week in June, use 200 pounds 
guano and 100 pounds nitrate of 
soda, in opposite middles. Keep ecul- 
tivating, plowing very shallow, till 
the middle of August or if the season 
is late, till the last of August. It is 
of the utmost importance that cotton 
should be laid-by clean. We often 
hear it argued that late plowing in- 


jures cotton, but I believe in plowing 
it just as long as possible. More cot- 
ton is ruined by grass and lack of cul- 
tivation than by plowing too long. 
Ss. L. COLEMAN. 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 





Editorial Comment:—Mr. Coleman 
is a good farmer; but here he is using 
the word “guano” as if it conveyed 
any definite meaning or told anything 
about the kind of fertilizer he uses. 
Surely Mr. C. buys his fertilizer by 
analysis and not by name. It is time 
to drop this almost meaningless term, 
since only the analysis really tells 
anything about a fertilizer. 





Some Things I Don’t Know About 
Cotton. 


HAVE made more than 20 crops 
of cotton. The last year I raised 

any was in 1900, when I made over 
900 bales. 

I can easily tell some of the things 
I do not know about cotton. 

I do not know how to make cotton 
at a profit, with free Negro labor, 
when the price gets below nine 
cents. 

I do not know how to make money 
raising cotton on land that will not 
make one bale or more per acre. 

I do not know which is the best 
cotton to plant when The Progressive 
Farmer publishes a dozen or more 
advertisements of the best, and only 
best cotton. 

If Mississippi land will only make 
172 pounds cotton per acre, I do not 
know how to make a living raising 
cotton, without making the land 
first. 

I do not know how to beat the 
boll-weevil to the cotton, but I do 
believe the boll-weevil has been a 
blessing, in disguise, to this country, 
for our lands in the South have been 
planted in cotton se long they will 
not make cotton, or anything else. 
So if the weevil convinces them 
they cannot raise cotton they will 
have to try other crops, and perhaps 
enough.of different kinds of crops to 
finally bring their lands back so they 
can make a living. 

Natchez, Miss. J. M. CLARK. 


A Bale of Cotton From Half an Acre 


N APRIL, 1912, the land was 

broken with a subsoiler as deep as 
one mule could pull it, and then two 
loads of well pulverized compost 
was broadcasted over it. Rows were 
laid-off and 200 pounds 10-3-3 fer- 
tilizer was put in drills and ridged 
out. Beds knocked down with drag 
and Broadwell cotton planted—fresh 
plowed, broken and planted same day. 
After corn came up it was thinned to 
one stalk in hill ten inches apart, the 
rows were 2% feet apart. After each 
rain the soil was stirred, not allowed 
to bake. No more fertilizer was used, 
and no grass and weeds allowed to 
grow. Off of the half acre got 462 
pounds lint. I like the small-boll 
prolific cotton, and believe the farm- 
ers have got to depend on fertilizer 
too much. ROBERT DARNALL. 
Pelzer, S. C. 








Cotton Must Have a Fair Show. 


WAS raised to the idea that cot- 

ton was nothing more than a weed 
and needed but little preparation and 
cultivation. 
that will withstand hardships, it will 
double and treble its yield by good 
management. I never have tried to 
cultivate many acres to cotton but 
have tried to make more cotton per 
acre. J. J. BISHOP. 








Your Neighbors’ 


American corrugated tanks, 
bins, metal houses, and culverts 
last a ufetime. All are built of 
American Ingot Iron rust resisting 
sheets. This means that you most 
economically buy insurance against 
fire and lightning, sure protection 
against worry and cost of repairs. 
Write today for our catalog whic, 
tells all about culverts, tanks, 
metal houses, well casings, etc., 
and why they last a lifetime. 


DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla, Greeacbero, N.C. 
Little Rock, Ark. 











Power Saves Feed Bills 


Don’t waste the feed. Get the full value 
from the grain you feed your stock—grind it 
—get all the beef and pork out of every 
bushel. Get a feed mill outfit. Here's a 
good one— 


A 4% Rumely-Olds Engine 
and a Rumely Feed Mill 


We don’t have to tell you about this 
engine. It’s proved its worth, Thirty- 
five years of experience goes into every 
engine. It’s built right—every part of 
the best material. You'll finda hundred 
uses forthis engine. It will make money 
for you every day. Inquire about this en- 
ine—you can't go. wrong onit. It’s built 
or enh end will save money for you 
every day that you own one. : 
‘The Tcenely Feed Mail is the right mill 
to grind feed—made of the best materials 
—hen number of parts—easily adjusted. 

Send for Data-Book No. 344, 0n the Rumely- 
Olds Engine and information about this feed mill, 
Ask the name of our nearest dealer. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
Cncorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 
Dallas Nashville Crowley 553 




















While cotton is a plant | 





Everville, Tenn. 
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MAKE A SULKY PL 
WALKING PLOW 
Attach a Westerm plow sulky to your regular walking plow 
and ride Fits right orleft wood or steel beam plow. Levers 
give perfect controlin any soil. 10 days free trial, fully 
guaranteed, sensational price, Write today for particulars. 
Western Implement Co., 825 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis. 











high-wheeled farm wagon. 
LOOK up that old running 

gee2r with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 


STOP that high lifting into your 








Ya\ barn. 

q\ to what our free 

Jan LISTEN catalogue says 

Yi] about low-down steel wheels 

\ for that gear. It will make 
Vif the handiest wagon you ever 

Ny had on your farm. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co. 

Box 65, Havana, Ill. 











Are the 
Siandard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. 
ing colta, x 
jogging <a 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Vrite for Cat. S. Address. 

W..&. FRAZIER &.CO.,.- AURORA, ILL, 




























































d caaagy 
Be Paint Wise this Spri 
e Faint Wise this Spring 
This means protect and beautify yourhome andcoloring matter. It is thoroughly ground 
by painting, and prolong that protectionand and mixed and put up in sealed cans, full 
decoration for the longest possible time by US standard measure. SW P not only 
using the right paint, one that starts its covers the largest possible surface but also 
service by staying tight and strong through lasts for the longest time. It is just one of 
all kinds of weather—and gives the same the Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes 
good service for several years. made for various purposes about the 
Such a paint is Sherwin-Williams farm, outside and in. Sold by dealers 
Paint, Prepared, SW P. That is the everywhere. 
decision of the largest number of people Send fc gn. free booktet, pL uuate ond 
buying any one brand of paint. It is made Aavg arnishes for arm. sa most in- 
of pure lead, pure zinc and pure linseed We ty teresting story about the economy of wise 


; a sy buying,and which paint to use for different 
oil, combined with the necessary driers purposes, as well as why and how. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Y“INTS E-VARNISHES 


est dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 732;Canal Rd., Cleveland, 0. 











Here is a Gasoline Engine that can be Absolutely Depended Upen 

To run when wanted — unaffected by heat or cold ~ 
will run night and day, week in and week out—the only 
attention needed is oiling—starting—stopping. Let us 


prove to you why has become 
famous, not only awlei for Big Sur- 
plus Power, Sim plicity, Reli 
ability, Enduran ce and Per- 


fect Balance, but is also the smoothest running engine 
built. Itruns with absolutely no jar or vibration, needs 
no foundation bolts. Also why our portables run smooth 
without bolting wheels or digging pits. 

The Rawleigh saves time—expense—helps everyone. Never gets 
tired—Always ready—Soon pays for itself, 
Write today for Catalogue 9, Tell us what you need an engine for, We will send you a Catalogue free. 


SOUTHERN SAW & MACHINERY WORKS 103 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Georgia 














7 Pertect' Fence 


; The “Pittsburgh Perfect’’ line of Electrically Welded Fences 
is the best looking, most effective and durable made for FIELD, 
FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT 

YARD and GARDEN purposes. — : : 

Made of special Open Hearth wire, heavily galvanized, the 
one-piece fabric is produced by Electrically Welding all wires 
wherever they touch, and results in a fence which goes upeasily,and stands 
up even and firm during years of satisfactory service. 

Enthusiastic ‘Pittsburgh Perfect” Dealers everywhere. See the 
nearest. Get our new Catalogue, full of valuable information for 
fence users—sent free on request. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Makers of **Pittsburgh Perfect’? Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and 
Galvanized Wire; Twisted Cable Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Fence Staples; 
Poultry Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large Head 
Roofing Nails; Single Loop Bale Ties, and “Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fencing. 
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KITSELMAN 
FENCE 








We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. ‘ 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 

or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 
23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
nore 1% 25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 















Koes ; $1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 
AWS Kitselman Fence wears best CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


andlastslongest. Read the] KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
following letter, one of hun- 84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND 


dreds recently received. 

*-Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 

cattle with Kitselman Fence. These pens are still 

good although the fence 1s on its third set of posts.” 
W.C. POWELL, Baird, Texas, 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won't you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. | ®-F-D.........-- States 5 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


PREPARATION OF LAND FOR COTTON. 





More. Thorough Methods Are Increasing in Popularity—Using 
the Double Burster in Winter—Time to Apply Fertilizers. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar, Alabama Experiment Station. 


differences in the practice of 

farmers we may well enumer- 
ate the most common methods of 

a soil preparation 
as follows: 

(1) Bedding 
once, with or 
} without a center- 
}furrow; (2) 
iflushing; or 
broadcast break- 
ing, followed by 
bedding; (3) bed- 
ding and re-bed- 

PROF. DUGGAR. ding; (4) flush- 
ing, followed by the formation of low 
beds without the use of the turn-- 
plow. : 

It is believed that the above ar- 
rangement of the several methods is 
in the order in which the largest 
acreage is prepared for cotton in Ala- 
bama. 

The first mentioned method is the 
one generally prevailing in the few 
parts of the State where fertilizers 
are not in general use. Bedding with- 
out previous breaking is also exten- 
sively used in most localities where 
cotton is to follow cotton on very 
clean land. Where no fertilizers are 
used the bed is often formed over the 
old water-furrow, and in regions 
where this is customary, as in the 
prairie section, one often hears op- 
posing views as to whether it pays to 
run a center-furrow in the old water- 
furrow before a list is made. 

In favor of the center-furrow is ar- 
gued the deeper and more complete 
preparation of the soil thereby. On 
the other hand, some farmers affirm 
that they have observed cotton to 
grow off more promptly where the 
strip of soil immediately below the 
seed has not been disturbed. 


While the limited number of ac- 
curate experiments on this point do 
not afford enough data to settle the 
question, it appears that both con- 
tentions are partly right. As _ be- 
tween extreme looseness caused by 
very recent plowing of cloddy land, 
and an unbroken center, we may ex- 
pect the cotton plants, while still very 
young, to thrive better on the firmer 
soil. But as the plants reach matur- 
ity and require deeper rooting and 
larger supplies of moisture, results 
are usually in favor of the deeper 
preparation. It would be better to 
avoid both extremes and to form the 
beds early enough for the ground to 
settle to a moderate degree of firm- 
ness before the seed are planted. 


In regions where fertilizers are 
generally used, and also in some oth- 
ers, the old cotton stalks are first rip- 
ped up and the new bed formed over 
this center-furrow. A practice that 
is deservingly increasing in popular- 
ity is that of ripping the stalks with 
a middle-burster earlier in the win- 
ter than was formerly thought ad- 
visable. Apparently its advantages 
are the washing into this open fur- 
row of the leaves and other residue 
from the dead cotton plants and the 
settling here of some of the best of 
the surface soil. By the time that 
the beds are to be made, these fur- 
rows have so filled that fertilizer 
placed in them is not covered too 
deep when the bed is completed. This 
early center-furrowing gives by plant- 
ing time that moderate compactness, 
which is favorable to the early growth 
of the tiny cotton plant. 


This also gives an opportunity for 
the inexpensive subsoiling of the nar- 
row strip that will later be directly 
under the seed. Of course, subsoil- 
ing of even this fraction of the row 
should be done only when the sub- 
soil, as well as the surface soil, is dry 
enough to crumble. As a rule, sub- 
soiling is risky at this late date and 
while the soil still contains much of 
the winter’s rain. 


Tan we may focus attention on 





The custom of first flushing the 
land is rapidly becoming more popu- 
lar. While it was formerly restricted 
to fields in which there was*much 
vegetation to be plowed under, that 
is, to weed and stubble land, flushing 
or broadeast breaking is now believ- 
ed to pay on most soils (not exces- 
sively sandy). It is the first step in. 
intensive culture. 

But little need be said regarding 
the infrequent usage of bedding and 
subsequently re-bedding land further 
than to note that this method is at 
its best on poorly drained soil, es- 
pecially if it be also stiff. Such soils, 
if flushed, often remain wet too late 
for the subsequent bedding to be 
done in time for best results. More- 
over, stiff soils broken and then con- 
stantly saturated, as is sometimes the 
case after flushing, assume a puddled 
condition which disposes them to re- 
main cloddy late into the season. 

Referring to the possibility - of 
forming beds on flushed land by the 
use of the’ disk cultivator or by em- 
ploying some other labor saving im- 
plement, increasing attention should 
be directed to this means of saving 
labor, especially on _ well-drained 
lands where the beds may safely be 
very low. 

While there is some loss from ap- 
plying fertilizer too early, it is de- 
sirable, on the other hand for the fer- 
tilizer to be put in and the bed com- 
pleted early enough to permit the 
soil to settle somewhat before the 
seed germinate. In this connection 
it should be noted that in Europe it 
is recommended that kainit, when 
used in large amounts, should be ap- 
plied quite awhile before the seed are 
planted. Probably in the quantity 
ordinarily applied under cotton there 
is no need for this recommendation 
for any of the usual fertilizers. 





Long-Staple Paid in This Case. 


NOTE considerable is being writ- 
ten in regard to advisability of 


‘planting upland long-staple cotton. 


I have planted Keenan’s for two years 
—1911-1912—and got a bale to each 
acre. Here is comparison for 1911: 
Four acres Keenan, one bale per acre 
at 15 cents, $75; 28% acres Improv- 
ed Cleveland, 38 bales at 8% cents, 
$55. In 1912, 11 acres Keenan, one 
bale per acre—used 125 pounds soda 
on this that did not use on other— 
500 pounds at 16% cents, $80.62; 17 
acres Cleveland, 19 bales at 11% 
cents, $62.16 per acre. 

Hence you see it has paid me hand- 
somely to plant staple cotton. I find 
it should have at least 24 inches 
space in drill, 36 to 40 inches is bet- 
ter, and should be picked at least 
three times. Then should be ginned 
right. I got pedigreed seed, and 
while I do not use the stalk-to-row 
method in keeping seed up in staple, 
I select enough each vear from type 
of stalk, free from disease, and with 
longest staple to plant a small field 
next year with. I also do this with 
Cleveland. D. J. SIMMONS. 

Timmonsville, S. C. 





Early Long-Staple Cotton. 


HE earliest long-staple upland 
catton which was included in our 
test last year is “Haaga.’? This va- 
riety has been tested only one year, 
but from this test, it looks promising 
as an early long-staple cotton. 
The next earliest variety was ‘‘Al- 
len.”’ 

Other varieties of long-staple were 
tested, but they are too late for boll- 
weevil conditions. 

For a medium-long staple, I might 
include ‘“‘Hartsell No. 7.” This isa 
medium early variety, and produces 
well on the Station farm. 

E. F. CAUTHEN. 


Auburn, Ala. 
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MORE ABOUT LONG-STAPLE 
COTTON. 


Good Soil, Pure Seed, Thorough Cul- 
tivation and Careful Handling Es- 
sential to Success. 


HE improved upland long-staple 

cotton is more difficult to grow 
than the ordinary short cotton. I 
have heard the statement made that 
all that is required is the selection 
and improvement of the seed, but 
that is not my experience. In the 
first place, moisture has a great deal 
more to do with the development of 
the long-lint cotton than it does with 
the short-staple. If the seed of the 
much desired 1%-inch staple is plant- 
ed on a shallow-plowed field with a 
poor supply of vegetable matter in 
it, it is likely to produce short and 
uneven lint if extremely dry weather 
comes during August or September. 
So in growing upland long-staple cot- 
ton I find that I must manure heavier 
and cultivate oftener and later to- get 
the best results. 

I have never planted a field in 
staple cotton with profitable results 
that has not had a heavy application 
of barnyard manure on it before prep- 
aration or had it applied in the drill 
as it was prepared. The best cotton 
I ever grew was treated with manure 
like this: the rows were thrown out 
with middle burster and five tons ma- 
nure fresh from the dairy barn scat- 
tered in these drills. A 16 per cent 
acid phosphate was applied with the 
manure at the rate of 400 pounds 
per acre. A guano made of acid 
phosphate, nitrate of soda and potash 
was used at time of planting, in with 
the seed. This fertilizer analyzed 
10-3-3, and was used at the rate of 
175 pounds per acre. I grew 13 bales 
on an eight-acre field. The cultiva- 
tion was done with Planet Jr. culti- 
vator very shallow and a cultivation 
was given as late as the tenth of Au- 
gust. 

The staple cotton requires earlier 
planting in this section than does the 
short. If the weather will not per- 
mit of early planting, I would advise 
the planting of the short cotton in- 
stead of any of the long-staple va- 
rieties I have tried. But I find the 
season here is long enough if the 
planting can be done by April 30, or 
even up till May 1, never later than 
that for profitable results. It is a 
peculiar fact about staple cotton that 
it blooms as early as any of the me- 
dium-early varieties of short cotton, 
but is quite a good deal later in show- 
ing open bolls. I also find that it re- 
quires more distance; but this is real- 
ly because it requires richer land and 
more moisture. I find Mr. J. L. 
Coker’s plan of giving the plant the 
same distance square as it is usual 
for plants to grow high, is a very sat- 
isfactory rule. 

I notice that some of the growers 
have had trouble marketing their 
staple cotton. It goes like “hot 
cakes” for me. I have been thinking 
that the grower who has had the trou- 
ble marketing his staple cotton may 
not realize fully that it is a fancy ar- 
ticle the mills want, not only in the 
length of the staple, but also in the 
quality of the staple. 

The staple cotton should not be al- 
lowed to get wet in the fields if avoid- 
able. The more it is rained on, the 
less favor it finds in the eyes of the 
mill men. I go over my staple cot- 
ton fields about twice as many times 
picking as I do the short cotton. So 
I would advise that only about half 
or three-quarters the acreage of cot- 
ton be planted where the staple va- 
rieties are used. 

Letter after letter has come to me 
since my article in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 8—asking if I thought it profit- 
able to try to grow the staple cotton 
on certain grades of land. What I 
have said above will answer about 
all these inquiries. But some have 
asked questions like this: ‘Tell me 
all you can from your own experience 
about growing upland long-staple.” 
Fesides whet I have said above, I 
“would only ley a little more stress on 
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AMERICAN 
FENCE 


Full Weight, 
Full Size of Wire, 


Full Length of Roll. 


Put the gauge to our wire—it is full 


size. 


Our rolls are full length. The 


weight of our fence is full and heavy. 
Test, compare and judge. 
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Two Great Books Free 
“Making the Farm Pay”—a simple and 
short treatise on farming, covering 
the things every farmer and his boy 
should know—sent free on request. 

“The Making of Steel’””—a complete 
account, simply and_ clearly, pre- 
sented, with many illustrations. 
This subject never before pre- 
sented in so concise a manner. 
Every farmer and his boy merican 
should read this. Sent free Steel 
on request. Pence Post; 
FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. & anne a 

Gen. Sales Agent and More 
American Steel & Wire og tne 
Company 

Chicago, New York, 
Cleveland, —Pitts- BI 
burgh, Denver; 





U.8. Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., San 
Francisco. 
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what is said by Prof. Newman on the 
same page of my article in the issue 
of February 8. The man who is 
painstaking and careful enough to 
keep up the variety of pure staple 
cotton by individual plant selection 
and breeding will, I am sure, do the 
other things required to succeed with 
the variety. It requires only a few 
years, where there is no definite plan 
in use to keep the stock pure, for the 
pure variety to run back to what it 
originated from. Many of the large 
cotton planters prefer to pay some- 
one else to take the extra pains to 
breed up and keep pure seed for 
them, and here is a fine opening for 
the man who has proven himse!f 
capable and careful enough to be 
trusted with the job. There is so 
much in the business of breeding up 
and keeping pure the fine varieties of 
cotton, and all other crops for that 
matter, both for the man who does 
work and the man who buys the 
seed, that I wonder more careful far- 
mers do not make a study of it. 

A word of advice to those who 
think of doing it: be sure you have 
studied the matter in detail and know 
just how to go about it and then be 
very careful about the claims and 
statements made about what you of- 
fer for sale. It is a downright shame 
how some folks claim to have seed of 
pure varieties for sale and when you 
buy it it is no more than half pure, 
and I have seen stuff sent out as a 
pure article when it did not resemble 
the pure variety. The farmer who 
studies this matter of seed selection 
and breeding will find it will pay him 
many fold on his own farm, and I 


can think of nothing in the study of 

this that would give more real knowl- 

edge than the article of Mr. Davis in 

the issue of The Progressive Farmer 

of March 1. FELIX WILLIAMS. 
Villa Rica, Ga. 





Local Cotton Breeders Needed. 


N EACH locality there should be 

some live, progressive farmer who 
would take an interest in breeding 
and selecting and continually trying 
to improve the cotton crop for local 
conditions. That farmer would not 
have to begin at the bottom, but could 
take advantage of what others have 
accomplished in these lines, and start 
with seed that are known to be good. 


He can grow this kind till he has be- | | 
with | 


come thoroughly acquainted 
both the good and bad qualities, then 
begin improvement for better adap- 
tation to local conditions. If this is 
carefully followed out, each locality 
in the South can be growing cotton 
that is especially adapted to that sec- 
tion, and bred up so as to produce a 
good yield. Then the farmers, instead 
of going to the gin or collecting up 
their seed at random, can get seed at 
but very little cost to them, yet seed 
that will pay them well for their 
time and trouble in the greatly in- 
creased crop that is produced. 
Tyner, Tenn. A. W. SHOFNER. 





The makers of farm implements and ma- 
chinery are interested in putting out tools 
that will give satisfaction. They cannot 
afford and do not want to put out tools that 
disappoint the purchasers. As an illustra- 
tion, it may be cited that the Simmons 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., authorize all 
its dealers to refund’ the purchase price if 
any article is not perfect. 





| lawns, churches, 
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RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special low bargain prices. e pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences — Gomes “ii 

B Fence re , 

“st Dept. 87 Cleveland, Ohio 








‘STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence, ....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence. .22%4c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
) Many styles and heights. Our 












































Free Ca‘ 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 
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» public grounds. Write for free cata- 
jogue and special offer. Com! line of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 
WARD FENCE CO., 234 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 











Dillon Cotton Seed? 


If you have seed of this cotton you should 

advertise them. We have had several in- 
quiries recently as to where they may be 
had. 
An advertisement will cost very little, and 
in this case it will mean nothing less than 
the difference between a pile of cotton seed 
that you can get along very well without 
and a pile of money that will do you lots 
more good. 











Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a littie 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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OUR 
Farmers Work 
Engines 
For Heavy, Constant Duty 


Gasoline or Kerosene 





1% to 15 H. P. 
Highest Quality. Moderate Price. 
Orders Shipped the Day Received. 
Address, 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 


Charlotte, N. C. 

WE BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE, REPAIR, 
REBUILD, APPRAISE 
ENGINES, BOILERS, GASOLINE EN- 
GINES, CORN MILLS, FEED MILLS, 
FLOUR MILLS, SAW MILLS, SHINGLE 

MILLS, LATH MILLS. 














The “Scaiet’”’ 


Harrow Attachment 
FOR CULTIVATORS 


quickly con- 

verts any cul- 

tivator ee a 
It 


corn, cotton 
and small 
growths long 
before a reg- 
ular cultiva- 
tor. THE 
“SCAIEF” 


ferior attachments. Price per set $5.00 delivered, 
Price to dealers on application. Agents wanted. 


E. J. BROAD, 200 Throckmorton St.,Ft. Worth, Tex’ 





1913 copyrighted edition just off the 
press. Most complete work on this 
eer published. Used as text book Cc 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want 
toknow, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illustra- 
tions, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
Make Silage” —*" How to Feed Silage’”’—"* How to 
Build Silos”—“Silage System and Soil Fertility” 
—“Silage Crops In Semi-Arid Regions.” All 
about “Summer = yy the Use of Silage in 


many Agricultural Colleges. 
down for the practical farmer. Tells “How to 
Beef Sr tecteoten. dition now ready. 


Send for your copy at once. Enclose l0c in coin 
or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 





ECONOMY SILO 








Our simple yet perfect-fitting oo 
forming air-tight silo, entirely 
aoe case" of ensilage spotting. 
Quic easy adjustment without 
hammer or wrenc 
Every siloe 


iil Mi 
} Free access. 

A sy toerect. Seasoned 

white pine omypressstaves. Refined 

iron hoops form easy lad 

Write for free catalogue with proof 

of our claims from delighted users. 
esses SiO & MFC. CO., 

Frederick, Md. 












More Experiences With Cotton. 

















SeperTTER “ONE SEED” PLAN 


Piants peanuts, large or small! eee or wnebelted; 
also ogg E cotton, peas, etc., with certa 
Less seed, larger ae 


Write f tor roaciot. sit 


TER 
a regu- 
Texas 








5 * $9.00 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 

and ‘What to Invent” sent free. Send 

rough sketeh 

ability. Patents adve 

our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 










CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
oats 


Established 16 ¥ 




















We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. 





* DON’T PLANT YOUR COTTON 


TOO THICK. 


Roberts Tells of Other Factors 
Essential to a Good Yield. 


HEARD the remark once, that 
most any ‘fool’ could make cot- 
ton. This is true to a certain extent; 
but it requires some careful study and 
diligent work to produce a maximum 
crop at a minimum cost. 
The first essential is, of course, 
good land. I have also discovered 
that in order to produce a maximum 
yield of cotton, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to consider six other important 
items: Rotation, preparation, fertil- 
ization, spacing of plants, seed selec- 
tion and cultivation. 
A good soil for cotton, of course, 
is one that is well drained; a good 
clay subsoil; and plenty of vegetable 


Mr. 


ually, to the first, and sometimes to 
August 10 or 15. 

The object of cultivation is three- 
fold; (1) to keep moisture, (2) the 
destruction of weeds and grass, and 
(3) to render more plant food avail- 
able. I have found from experience 
that frequent and shallow (not ex- 
ceeding two inches) cultivation gives 
best results. 

The yield of cultivated crops dur- 
ing a season of severe drouth (such 
as we had here in 1911) depends 
upon the frequency and kind of cul- 
tivation. Cc. Cc. ROBERTS. 

Dixon, Miss. 





Favors Close Planting. 


DO NOT claim to be an expert on 
cotton growing, but have never 
fallen below 1,000 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre and have made as 








YoU, TOO, CAN GROW 





COTTON LIKE THIS. 





matter and a liberal supply of phos- 
phoric acid and potash. 

The ideal condition can be brought 
about by a rotation of crops, in which 
the legumes have an important part, 
and the application of acid and pot- 
ash. : 

Preparation, if thorough, is almost 
half the battle. This can only be ac- 
complished by large plows and large 
teams pulling them, and followed 
with some good harrow. 

I usually break land broadcast with 
two-horse plow and harrow, but be- 
fore breaking I broadcast most of the 
acid phosphate, which mixes it all 
through the soil, and gives better re- 
sults. I prefer to drill the cotton- 
seed meal if used, and also the pot- 
ash. I sometimes drill a small 
amount of acid phosphate, too. 

I believe the spacing of cotton as 
practiced on most farms, is largely 
responsible for the low average yield. 
I often notice land that would make 
one bale per acre almost ruined by 
an excess of stalks. 

{! always have rows six feet apart, 
which gives plenty ef room for late 
cultivation, which is also important. 

Last year I produced 1,200 pounds 
per acre with an excess of rain all the 
time, and plenty of weevils, in six- 
foot rows and three feet in drill. 

In 1911, I made a bale per acre in 
eight-foot rows and three feet in drill. 
My best acre that year made 1,905 
pounds, at a cost of four cents per 
pound lint. 

In spacing your cotton, you must 
iake into consideration the natural 
fertility of your soil, the commercial 
application, and variety of cotton. 
The least number of plants that will 
give you the possibility of your land, 
is the number that you want to let 
stand. 

I begin eultivating cotton as soon 
as a stand is assured, with cultiva- 





tor or side-harrow, and continue, us- 


much as 20 bales on 15 acres. This 
is how it is done: 

Haul out all manure as fast as ‘it 
accumulates and keep good beds for 
stock to make it accumulate. Break 
land as deeply as possible, never 
turning up more than two inches of 
sub-soil at the time. Harrow all land 
to be put in cotton until thoroughly 
fine. Use none but the best seed of 
the most prolific variety. If the land 
becomes baked from heavy rains, run 
section harrow diagonally across the 
rows to break the crust, followed by 
a weeder going in opposite direction. 
That kills all weeds and gives the 
young plants a good start. After 
chopping cultivate shallow and often; 
on no account should the roots be dis- 
turbed any more than is necessary, 
especially after the stalk gets some 
size. If the small feed roots are 
broken after squares commence to 
form, the squares will drop off and 
the stalk will appear to be dying. 

Almost all writers say that cotton 
should be planted level. While that 
is good theory, it is bad practice. 
Cotton should be planted on small 
bed. About the middle of May we 
usually have a spell of cold, rainy 
weather and if cotton is planted flat, 
the seed will rot nine times in ten. I 
have received best results from put- 
ting in all guano at planting except 
a small application of nitrate of soda 
about July 1. Some advise using 
soda at the last cultivation, usually 
the first week in August, but this al- 
ways makes too many immature bolls 
for the frost to get. Professor New- 
man says that most of the cotton is 
planted too thick and it would seem 
that the fewer the stalks the more 
cotton those stalks would yield, but 
in my limited experience I find such 
not to be the case. I have found that 
a piece of land with rows three feet 
wide and plants six inches apart will 
make more cotton than the same, or 


a similar piece, with the plants 
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12 
inches apart. In 1912 I made 1,000 
pounds of seed cotton per acre on a 
piece of land that would not make 
ten bushels of corn per acre, simply 


by thorough preparation and getting 


the rows as close as it eould be cul- 
tivated and chopping to a‘stand six 
inches apart, one stalk to the hill. 
This with only 300 pounds of home- 
made fertilizer analyzing 8-4-5. Of 
course, if the land is rich it is best 
not to leave it so thick. The sun 
cannot dry out the land and the boll 
is apt to rot; however, there is more 
danger in getting too thin than too 
thick, as there is very little land that 
will not be able to mature cotton in 
3% or four-foot rows and 12 inches 
in the drill. J. L. SKINNER. 
Littleton, N. C. 





Small Acreage, and Big Yields. 


N A FARM of 340 acres I have the 
most of my lIand in pasture, 
€wired in). Keep 18 head of cattle 
mostly to make manure to supple- 
ment my guano. I only raise cotton 
on the same Jand once in three years. 
My rotation is cotton, cowpeas; then 
oats followed by peas, and sometimes 
I let the land lie idle a year. I pre- 
fer to have rye, vetch or clover on 
my land during the winter to prevent 
washing. 

To make two bales to the acre I 
turn my stubble in the fall with four 
heavy oxen hitched abreast to a gang 
plow, and make two furrows at a 
drive. Then I take a middle burster 
and lay-off rows four feet apart. In 
this deep furrow I put the manure at 
the rate of ten loads to the acre, and 
let lie until spring. Then I run in 
this furrow 600 pounds guano to the 
acre and bed on it with long scooter 
plow, making a low, flat bed. This 
bed I head off with a harrow, and 
plant flat, work it every ten days or 
as often as necessary. I seldom fail 
to get two 500-pound bales to the 
acre on land that has been improved 
for two years previously. I do not 
plant much cotton. I prefer to raise 
other produce. 

W. B. REINHARDT. 

West Union, S. C. 


The One Way Out. 


| > glenn all these years I have 
made it a rule never to plant 
over 50 per cent of my land in cot- 
ton or any other clean cultivated 
erop and that the balance must be 
planted in some crop whereby a large 
quantity of vegetable matter may be 
returned to the soil, for vegetable 
matter is the life of the soil. By fol- 
lowing this plan my land has improv- 
ed greatly. I have never yet raised 
a bale of cotton with rations raised 
anywhere except upon my own 
premises. 

I am fully pursuaded if every far- 
mer in the South will do this we will 
not be bothered about a fair price 
for cotton again. 





Ss. H. HOBBS. 
Clinton, N. C. 





What “Rock Hill” Anderson 
Would Do. 


F I were a farmer and had produc- 

ed 100 bales of cotton on 200 
acses, it seems to me that it might 
be a good proposition to cut the acre- 
age half-in-two, and use the same 
quantity of fertilizer, which would, 
perhaps, produce 75 bales on the 100 
acres. Then it seems to me that I 
would use enough fertilizer on the 
100 acres that were cut-off to raise 
all the corn, and other feed crops, 
my farm needed. 

J. G. ANDERSON. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 





The planter who is found next win- 
ter with a crib full of corn, a mow 
full of hay, smokehouse full of meat, 
a hill or house full of potatoes, tur- 
nips and pumpkins and some cotton 
to sell is the man that will be inde- 
pendent.—Tom M. Sheddan, Butler, 
Ark. 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 








we 
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SEED CATALOGUE 
FREE TO YOU 


I want to place a copy of this 
catalogue in the hands of every 
reader of this paper. All of you, who 
grow tobacco, know my tobacco seed- 
famous the world over and used to 

introduce tobacco growing into foreign 
countries. ‘This year I’m ready to sup- 
ply my farmer friends with garden seed 
that are grown to grow. I want you all 
to know about the varieties I am offering. 


‘These seed do not come from a seed mer- 


chant--but right from my Hyco Seed Farm. 


‘They are tested for purity and for ger- 
minating power before I sell them. I 
know these seed I am offering. ‘This book- 
let tells all about the varieties, and I want 
you to haveacopy. Write me a postal to- 
day and I’ll send you your copy by return 


mail, 


W. C. SLATE, President, 


SLATE SEED CO. 


Box B, South Boston, Va._ 








ACOPY OF 





For a strong weed, good 
fruiter, fine staple, little loss 
in case of storm and a yield 
of from 389 to 42 per cent. es 
plant 


PETERKIN IMPROVED 
COTTON SEED 
The BEST when origina- 


ted, thirty years ago; the 
BEST today. 

Write for prices. All seed de- 
liveredf. o. b. Fort Motte, S. C. 


J. R. CROUCH, 
General Sales Agent, 
FORT MOTTE. S. C. 











PURE-BRED COTTON SEED 


State College of Agriculture. 
Resistant to Anthracnose. 


linting cotton. 


bushels or more. 
JARMAN FARM, 
L. W. Jarman, 








Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


(The above plot of Mr. Wade’s Uncle Sam Cotton, 
planted on May 8th, made three bales to the acre.) 


yo are you going’ to choose this year Mr. 

Farmer, for planting your cotton crop? Seed as 
they come from general “run of the gin” and which will give 
you the same old yields that have kept the average in the 
South down below 200 pounds of lint to the acre— 


Or have you made up your mind that you will begin this year by 
planting either your entire crop with high-bred seed or at least arrange 
for a special seed plot for next year’s planting. In this case you will 
want the best you can buy: The kind that, as result of scientific 
breeding, now holds the record as the best short staple 
cotton now grown in the United States. 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES TROPHY 


Wade’s Uncle Sam Cotton has never failed to take first premiums 
wherever shown. And at the National Land Show, in 1912, it won 
the Grand Sweepstakes Trophy for the 
best short-staple cotton in the United 
States. These are the features that make 
Uncle Sam’s Triumph Cotton superior to 
all others: 

(1) Careful breeding for five years from 
five-lock bolls exclusively; (2) Larger bolls, 
showing smaller seed, selected each year; (3) 
Staple bred longer and stronger, with more 
silky and finer texture; (4) Bred for earliness 
—has made three bales per acre between May 
10 and August 20; (5) Yields 500 pounds lint 
from 1,200 pounds to 1,300 pounds seed cot- 
ton; (6) Is not infested with boll weevil or 
anthracnose. 





$1,000 Silver Cup Won in 1912. 


PRICES: 


No. 1 Seed—Selected five-lock boll, machine and hand graded—$4 per bushel; 
two bushels, $7; three bushels, $10; ten bushels, $30. 

No. 2 Seed—Grown from five-lock boll selections, machine graded—$3 per 
bushel; two bushels, $5; three bushels, $7, and ten bushels, $20. 

Peck packages of No. 1 seed delivered by express to any address in the South, 
$1.50 per package. 

Terms: Cash with order. Freight or express; f.o.b. Alexander City, Alabama. 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED. SEND IN YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. 


Wade’s Seed Farm, 


J. A. WADE, Proprietor, 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


We are in position to know that 
Mr. J. A. Wade, Proprietor of 
Wade’s Seed Farm, is conducting 
an honest and reliable high-grade 





DELOACH SUNBEAM COTTON. 


Originated and developed by Georgia 


My seed stock obtained directly from 
College of Agriculture and grown under 
their instructions, and in co-operation 
with them. Big boll, prolific, a heavy 


Price—$1.50 per bushel in lots of less 


than 10 bushels; $1.25 per bushel in lots 
of 10 to 20 bushels; $1 per bushel for 20 


Porterdale, Ga. 


Alexander City, Alabama. 


NOTE:—Customers are requested to 
examine seed on arrival. If found not 
pure or genuine return them to me and 
your money will be refunded less trans- 
portation charges one way. 


seed business. 
T. C. RUSSELL, 
Cashier First National Bank, Alex- 
ander City. 
J. C. MAXWELL, 
Cashier Alexander City Bank. 














Two Catch Crops 


One and a half bales of cotton; 








50 bu. corn planted after grain. 








Hope’s Mexican Big Boll Cotton 


Has a Proven Record. 


Tested with 34 leading varieties. Yield : 
was 400 1,200 is ‘r acre greater. 
was 400 to pounds per acre grea <0 : : ties at Georgia Agricultural College in amount 


Largest and earliest big boll known. 
bolls to pound. 


they last. 
J. D. HOPE, 





40 per cent lint. Plant 
it once, you will plant it always. A 3- 
bushel bag choice seed for $7.50 while 


Sharon, 8. C, 


The above shows one hill of Harley’s Early Big 
Boll Cotton and one hill Harley’s 2 Eared Corn 
with 4 ears to hill. Corn beat all 2 eared varie- 
ties and has been ordered by several Agricul- 
tural Colleges. Cotton beat 20 of the best varie- 


of seed cotton and 18 varieties at Georgia Exper- 
iment Station in yield of lint, per cent of lint 
and earliness. Harley’s Prolific Corn has been 
beaten by only one variety and then but one 
half bushel per acre. These are good varieties 
to plant when seasons are short, as they make 
fine crops planted in June. Cotton seed $2. per 
bushel; corn $1. per peck. Plant the above and 





PURE WEBBER STAPLE COTTON SEED 


at 75c per bushel. 


bushel. Yields 42 per cent lint. 
CHAS. CROSLAND, 


Sold my cotton at 17%c 
per pound. Seed cost me $2 per bushel. 
Pure Cleveland Short Staple Seed at 60c per 


Bennettsville, S. C. 





for 


—every single statement in — book is t 


Galloway’s 


Write today—right NOW fora 
fie rte most re money- 
in ok on practical dairyin 
the farmer that has Sver been bublished, No th shape 
he result of ace 


tual experience 


and 





successful men, Tells 
how to breed up a herd; select and care for the herd bull; how to 
feed; how to pick out a hea’ 
he ifer;, _Sives Complete plans _- modern dai iy mew mer 


vy milking cow and a heavy’ m milking 


‘ides one 0 “ae nn 
of w! ich means dolls lars to = eee book ‘ts Fema priced 
81.25. I'll send it FREE if you 1c 4 = 


Get My Great Separator Offer, Too! 


90 Days’ Trial Besides, 3A want to tell you about the 


great 90-day free trial offer I am 
ca R E E! q taking on the new Galloway Sani- 


me at onc: 








most 
paodlen the market! It’s 
the latest ut and ¢ greatest broduction of of = great 
fi jes--puts everv other sep: rin the 
world twenty years S belind thet times. i parator, 
ask you to take my word. Take 
use it three  grithout ity 3 ff yeu, ‘think a 
can get along without it, 5! we 6 backend 
pay freight charges 


We" Special 1913 Offer fe ta st 








“Plant Cleveland Big > 


‘\ CHERAW, S. C. 





Boll Cotton Seed 


The leading cotton at all Experi- 

mental stations and the best all 

round variety to plant. Our 

Cleveland selected and bred to 

aed 2 bales per acre and makes 
to 30 bales to the plow. 


$1.25 per bushel. 
Excelsior Seed Farms, 
= 











UNITED STATES forty years. 


BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


LY PURESTRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
No other variety 
grown on plantation of 1500 acres, 


oe seed impossible where different kinds are 


1 oz. 15e—2 oz. 25e-—4 oz. 40c—+ Ib. 60e, 


rown, 
t Ib. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 


‘it registered letter or a order, Send a 


Beed eye Manual on melon mg with all 
erders, 


M. |. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, G 





COTTON SEED 


Selected by R. J. Redding, for 17 years 
Director of the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

This cotton excelled all other improved 
cotton seed planted on our farm last 
year by 30 per cent. 

Price—$1.50 per bushel; 3 bushels, $4, 
Quantity limited. 
JOHN HUMPHREY, 





Clark, N. C. 














Watson Watermelon Seed 


From largest per cent of fine-shaped 
melons grown in South Georgia. Stock 
seed from originator. White 
Runner Ducks (Fishel strain). 
B. W. STONE & CO., Nurserymen, 
Thomasville, Ga. 











For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 
maturity, write B. W. Haw- 


kins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
weemams With price of Seed. It’s Free, 
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WILEY PERRY, 


Perry’s Improved Cotton Seed 
roved itself superior to all of the 31 varie- 
ies tested at the North Carolina Experiment 


Station, Raleigh, N. C., season 1912. 40.87 
per cent lint at Iredell Test Farm, Perry’s 


mproved made 42 per cent lint. 
Only seed raised on my own farm for sale, 
guarantee it pure and good. 
$1.50 per Bushel f.o.b. Raleigh, N. C., 
While it Lasts. 


Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. 














make two crops instead ofone. Write for circu- 
lars and full descriptions. 


W. I. HARLEY, 


Woodside Farm Sparta, Ga. 





WANTED—Pe sas, Soy Beans, Peanuts, Chu- 


fas. Mail samples and quote price. 
E. W. JONES, Seedsman, 





Woodlawn, Va. 





Thigpen’s Prolific Improved 





The earliest big boll cotton in the State. 
Made 1% bales to the acre last year. 
Stood first on State Farm, in 1911, of 20 
varieties. Every bushel raised and gin- 


ned on my farm. 
$1 per Bushel. 
I. L. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. C. 











When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 








(See Other Seed Ads on Page 31.) 
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Over 49,000 
sold because 
farmers can easily 
see the value offered, 
Up to the minute in style and | 
finish. Materfals and construction 
that make it easy for us to guarantee 
absolute satisfaction during the entire life 
of the buggy. Triple panel auto seat, genu- 
ine leather upholstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced shafts, best wheels 


Vehicl 
Book! 
feed . Gm 
* made, full wrought fifth wheel, real long distance 
self oiling axle. New Style Auto Skeleton Top. 


~Shipped from warehouse near you. Price, $59.90. 
e 
Bargains 












































Over 100 Other 


You should have the Sears-Roebuck Vehicle Book before you 
order your new buggy, surrey, wagon or vehicle of any kind. It 
is a reliable guide to highest quality, lowest prices and the greatest 
value for every dollar. It is beautifully illustrated in colors, contains 
complete and accurate descriptions of over 100 styles of 
vehicles. You will find it easy to select the vehicle 
you want, and easy to compare our quality 

= and prices. 


Send a Postal Now 


Thousands of others are saving from 
$35.00 to $50.00 by ordering their vehicles 
through the Sears-Roebuck_ Special 

Vehicle Book. Why not send a postal 
card, see for yourself the many styles, 
the snappy designs and the low prices? 
Read how they are made and what they are 
made of. Read our straightforward guaran- 
tee of absolute satisfaction. Then decide 
\¥ where you will buy your vehicles for 1913, 
But send for the book now. A postal 
will do. 

Sears, Reshack and Co, 


hicago. 
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Makes The Earth A Sponge 


To take up surplus moisture and hold it till the plants 
needit. Thoroughly ptlverizes the earth—a row ata 
time—kills all grass and weeds and leaves a moisture 
conserving mulch. 

Our patented circle brace makes simplest, 


Circle Brace | 
Diverse 

































strongest, most rigid brace and adjusting Ag5 
means. To change to A or V shape cultiva- mw 
tor, right or left side harrow or rake just 4 
e remove a hand nut—no wrench needed. : Instant! 
u tivator ; Works in youghest land; new one- h 3 y 
ole teeth spring over obstruce 
tions and are guaranteed not to ce in ce to 
s break. Offset clevis keeps horse fi ‘A”’ or *‘V 
oo Gites of the row. Cultivator, 
orm na shice , ~~ ee 3 right 
f or left 
Lightest draft one-hor: side 
eultivator made. Sendsus $5.00 for the ‘Texas 
if your dealer has not the genuine, harrow 
With double-pointed side-clamp shovels adjustable or rake 
up and down on teeth, $5.65. Self adjusting double 










fender Tic extra. Freight paid by @ , : e 
5 giving full particulars o 
Write For Booklet this and other models also 
Diverse Cultivator Gang Attachments that clamp to 
of any whecled cultivator. We carry stock in 
each of the ithern States and deliver promptly. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
811 Pacitic Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 








a OY 
simply 
turning 
hand nut, 
No wrench 


needed, 
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Great ; 
Strength 









Just The Corn Planter You Need 


Get ahead of cut-worms. Don’t1et your crop start stunting. Give 
it a start by applying fertilizer right at the time of planting with this 
eystone Corn Planter. Saves _you from having to follow up 
planter, with fertilizer distributor. Notice fertilizer improved 
spout. A greatimprovement. 
Fertilizer sown in the row, broadcast or on one or both 
sides ofrow. A valuable feature in 
dry weather to prevent acid fer- 
tilizer from injuring seed. 
Mechanically perfect—sturdily 
built to last for years. Write 























us for price gn4 full infor- 
mation, 





Keystone 
Farm 

_ Machinery 
™ Company 
AL) York, Pa. 
CP BoxB 


prt oe PEA HULLERS 


Keystone Planter 











BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Pulverizes and drills Made in four sizes are 





stable manure evenly J. what you pea raisers 
into furrows. A boy can = ane bar — for Sess 
run it; a mule can pull it. booklet te rie about 
Prices low. Get our offer ail wants - : 16 
before you buy. Write for alue o eas and 


Royal Pea Hullers.” 
Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Mfz. Co., 
Dept. Y 
Chattanooga, 


booklet and price. 





, 
Tenn, 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Prepare a Good Seed-Bed. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


soil. On many cotton farms the 
growing of the best variety for that 
farm would give more profit than is 
secured from the fertilizers used. It 
is not the variety with the largest 
boll or the one that gives the highest 
per cent of lint that is the best. The 
best variety is that variety which will 
have the highest profit from the area 
grown. 

Many leave their cotton too thick. 
Just what distance cotton should be 
given between the rows and in the 
rows is a problem to be solved on 
each field and with each variety. 
Many fields would produce more cot- 
ton if half the stalks usually left 
were removed at chopping. 

Much profit is lost by not using 
labor-saving implements in the plant- 
ing and in the cultivation of cotton. 
An implement that will do the work 
of marking the row, putting down the 
fertilizer and planting the seed at one 
passage, will do twice the work in 
one-half the time and do the work 
better. The same is true regarding 
implements used for cultivation and 
in both cases the work is done when 
the soil is in the best condition and 
when the best results follow. | 

Cc. L. NEWMAN. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





THE BIGGEST PROBLEM IS 
BETTER LAND. 


You Can’t Make It For This Year's 
Crop, But You Can Begin Making 
It For Next Year, 


S IN order to make a great man 

we must begin with his ances- 
tors, so must the problem of making 
cotton a profitable crop begin a year 
or two or three years before. It is 
now too late to do this season a great 
many things that are essential to 
the economical production of cot- 
ton, and the man who has neglect- 
ed them and left them undone must 
understand that he cannot possibly 
grow cotton as cheaply as his neigh- 
bor who has been looking to his crop 
rotations and soil fertility. 

The biggest problem in the agri- 
cultural world is the problem of get- 
ting and maintaining rich land. It 
overshadows even the big problem of 
rural credits and of co-operative mar- 
keting, and must always do so as 
long as we average our pitiful one- 
third of a bale of cotton and 15 bu- 
shels of corn per acre. The best far- 
mer in the world will find it difficult 
to make money on washed-away hill- 
sides; while an ignorant Negro, by 
keeping down the grass and weeds 
alone, can make a bale of cotton to 
the acre on the deep, rich, alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi Delta. 

What, then, is the secret of profit- 
able crops? Rich land. Rich land, 
to be gotten by rotating crops, by 
growing cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 
beans, peanuts and clovers. I tell 
you that unless you have a cover 
crop of crimson clover on every foot 
of your last year’s cotton land you 
are neglecting your duty to yourself, 
your land and your community. 
Crimson clover is a demonstrated 
success from Delaware to Texas; one 
acre of it is equal to ten tons of sta- 
manure. Can we afford to be 
without it? Perhaps we may differ 
with Prof. Massey on some things, 
but when it comes to crimson clover 
he is, in the language of William 
Green Hill, about ‘‘the rightest man 
they is’’. 

But let us get back to those things 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


that still may be done that will aid in 
making this year’s crop a profitable 
one. 

There is still time thoroughly to 
break and harrow the land. Care 
should be taken to see that the seed- 
bed is prepared long enough in ad- 
vance of planting time to allow it to 
become well settled by one or two 
good rains. This is important in get- 
ting good stands, and good stands 
constitute an important link in the 
chain of essentials that make for 
profitable yields. 

Buy your acid phosphate, potash 
and cottonseed meal or nitrate of 
soda and mix your fertilizers to suit 
your soils and crops. This practice 
saves from $1.50 to $3 a ton. Fac- 
tory-mixed fertilizers applied indis- 
criminately are too much like cure- 
all patent medicines. 

Plant carefully selected seed. If 
you have only common, gin-run seed, 
find out from your nearest experiment 
station what varieties have been the 
best and get some of these for a seed- 
patch, if you do no more. Then care- 
fully select your seed next fall. If 
your 1913 cotton crop marks the be- 
ginning of careful seed«selection on 
your farm, you may count it one of 
the most profitable years you have 
ever had. 

Frequent cultivation with some 
.good, shallow-running cultivator is 
of course, quite essential. A crust 
should never be allowed to form, and 
I have seen some mighty good cotton 
farmers who keep cultivating until 
the cotton begins to open. 

I see I have devoted one-third of 
this article to this year’s crop and 
two-thirds to rich land. My excuse 
is that this year will soon be gone, 
but rich land will be a problem for 
all the generations to come. Until 
the average farmer begins to appre- 
ciate this problem, we can speak of 
our ‘‘great, rich South” only among 
those who do not know; and not un- 
til it is at least partly solved will our 
country and our people be truly 
strong and great. B. L. MOSS. 

Montgomery, Ala. 





.THIS YEAR’S CROP AND NEXT 
YEAR'S. 


Now is the Time to Begin Prepara- 
tion For 1914, 


T THIS late date the only advice 
I will have to offer for this year’s 
crop will be: 

1. Plant one of the new, product- 
ive, big-bolled, long-staple varieties 
which produce as much lint as short 
cotton and bring a premium for 
staple. 

2. Use a well balanced fertilizer 
with a high percentage of phospho- 
ric acid on stiff and medium lands 
and with a high percentage of am- 


monia and potash on light, sandy 
soils. 
3. Use nitrate of soda, (applying 


at intervals during the growing sea- 
son) as the principal source of am- 
monia on light soils poor in humus. 

4. Cultivate thoroughly, but shal- 
low and often. 

5. Do not lay-by before September 
unless your cotton has lapped in the 
rows before that time. 

6. If you want to gather your crop 
promptly and produce a high-grade of 
lint, do not fail to plant a big-bolled 
variety. 

If allowable, I will add a few words 
giving my ideas as to how to make a 
profitable cotton crop in 1914. A far- 
mer should plan his crop at least one 
year ahead for best results. 

1. Plant plenty of corn to supply 
your place, even if the crop is short. 
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Plant a well-bred, weevil-free varie- 
ty which is acclimated to your sec- 
tion. Use the Williamson method, 
which involves thorough preparation, 


_deep plowing, thorough stunting, ap- 


plication of fertilizers from June 1 
to 15, for early planted crop, rapid 
and thorough culture after fertilizers 
are applied, and, peas sowed at last 
plowing. 

2. Plant a cover crop in your cot- 
ton, after first or second picking in 
the fall and not at last plowing as is 
usually advised. You may use vetch 
or crimson clover if they do well in 
your section, but I believe the new 
Abruzzi Italian rye, which makes at 
least three times as much growth dur- 
ing the winter as our native varieties, 
to be the best cover crop we have. 

3. Next fall plant at least _one- 
sixth of your place to a pedigreed, 
productive variety of Southern rust- 
proof oats, or better yet, plant part 
oats and part Abruzzi rye from which 
you can easily make 20 to 30 bushels 
per acre on good land. If you plant 
oats in November or December and 
use a grain drill, three pecks per 
acre will make you greater yields on 
good land than a heavier seeding. 

4, Gather your corn early and 
break this land as soon as possible, 
plowing two to three inches deeper 
than you ever did before. 

5. Plow in your cover crops of 
Abruzzi rye in January or February, 
breaking the land a little deeper than 
previously. This rye should be six 
to 12 inches high by February 1, and 
afford a fine crop of humus. 

6..Use lime or ground limestone 
on lands which need it. Any experi- 
ment station will tell you how to dis- 
cover whether your lands are acid or 
not by using litmus papers. 

7. Use large quantities of ground 
phosphate rock in your stables all 
during the year, but especially in 
warm weather. This increases the 
value of the manure very much and 
interferes to some extent with the 
breeding of flies. It is best to sift 
phosphate over all the wet area in 
the stalls every morning. The re- 
duction of the number of flies bred in 
your stables makes the liberal use of 
ground phosphate well worth while, 
for these pests, besides being a se- 
rious annoyance to your family and 
stock, are responsible for much of the 
typhoid fever and other serious dis- 
eases. 

8. In preparing land use two-, 
three- or four-horse plows and har- 
rows for thorough preparation and 
economy of human labor. A good 
two-horse cultivator will save at 
least $50 per year in the labor of cul- 
tivating your crop, besides it will do 
it more uniformly and fewer roots 
will be cut. 

9. Never plant cotton more than 
two years on the same land. If you 
use a rotation of two years cotton 
and one year corn and small grain, 
planting cover crops on every foot of 
land not occupied by small grain ev- 
ery fall, you will rapidly increase the 
humus in your soil and humus is the 
life of the land and the wealth of the 
farmer. 

I believe the suggestions made 
above, if properly carried out, will 
increase the yield per acre of the 
1914 crop materially and will besides 
reduce its cost of production. 

DAVID R. COKER. 

Hartsville, S. C. 





I think The Progressive Farmer is the 
best thing published for the Southern farm- 
er. Anyone that wants to learn better 
farming can get the value of several. years’ 
subscription out of each issue. Your Pro- 
gressive Farmer should be in the home of 

x 


every progressive farmer.—H. C. Hahn, 
Aiken, S, C. 


COTTON ANTHRACNOSE. 





How to Recognize This Disease and 
Guard Against It. 


HIS fungus disease is also known 
to growers in some sections as 
‘pink boll’? or “boll rot.” On the 
young boll it produces spots that are 
at first small and brown and sunken. 
These may enlarge until on the haif- 
grown boll they reach a diameter of 
one-quarter to one-half inch. They 
usually show a coating of pinkish, 
waxy spore masses. Affected bolls 
often crack prematurely and do not 
open well, the locks under the an- 
thracnose spots will rot, in wet 
weather, or at best, will have lint of 
poor quality. Leaves and stems are 
attacked less conspicuously than 
bolls. The loss to a.crop may vary 
from a fraction of 1 per cent up to 
total loss,according to the chances for 
infection and the conditions, favor- 
ing further spread. For some years 
it has been worse in the Gulf States 
and Georgia than in North Carolina. 
While varieties of cotton vary 
much in natural susceptibility, no 
one has yet been found sufficiently 
resistant under all conditions to war- 
rant its planting as a control meas- 
ure. 

Moist conditions while the bolls are 
being set, favor the spread of infec- 
tion. The original infection seems 
to come practically always from in- 
fected seed. The fungus threads 
enter the forming seed of infected 
locks, remain dormant inside the seed 
tissues until germination, and then 
produce somewhat inconspicuous 
spots on the seedling cotton plants. 
Spores from these spread the disease 
gradually through the field until 
fruiting time, when the presence of 
the fungus becomes more evident. 

Nothing can be done to’‘stop the 
spread in a field. The fungus may 
live over for about 12 months on old 
cotton stalks, and a change of crops 
should be practiced on _ infected 
fields. Fall plowing under of cotton 
stalks will hasten the extermination 
of the fungus in badly infected 
fields. 

The main point in control is to 
avoid seed that carry the fungus. 
Since this is largely internal, chem- 
ical seed disinfectants are not effect- 
ive. Only seed from sound bolls 
should be planted. It has been dem- 
onstrated that seed from such bolls, 
carefully picked from an _ infected 
field, will be entirely safe. Seed se- 
lected in this way may sometimes 
advantageously be planted in an is- 
olated seed plot to produce a clean 
lot from which the general planting 
can be made the second year. It is 
a wise precaution to have a public 
gin thoroughly cleaned before gin- 
ning cotton for seed, to lessen the 
chance of external contamination; 
but the real danger is from seed in- 
ternally infected in the field. No 
one should import seed for planting 
from a distant point without having 
reliable assurance that the field in 
which it was grown did not have 
anthracnose. 

To the South Carolina Station 
more than to anyone else is due credit 
for demonstrating that this disease 
can be controlled in farm practice 
by (1) carefully selecting sound seed, 
(2) fall plowing of infected fields to 
bury stalks, and (3) rotation of 
crops. H. R. FULTON. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Surely this is an epochal time I have long 
hoped to see, and mourned because I found 
it not! Even our churches are pooling their 
differences and uniting to fight for the up- 


lift of man, and the glory of God!—M. J. 
Battle, Whitakers, N. C. 
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HE Highway Magazine 

: devoted to the cause of 
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ERICAN INGOT IRON 
Guaranteed CU LVERTS 9982 ?ure 


This magazine is beautifully illustrated, with handsome 
colored covers, and is an addition to the reading table of 
the home. _It explains in readable style the reasons for 
recommending certain road materials and discouraging the 
use of others, and points out the fundamental principles of 
economy in road making and maintenance. 


> 


Send us your name and the name cf the man who is responsible 
for the cape 3 — penn po, and we will put you on our compli- 
mentary mailing list, and send youthe Highway Magazine regular] 
for a year, FREE. Write today. ony 2 “ ° 


Publisher HIGHWAY MAGAZINE 
540 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio 






















LEADS THEM ALL. 


The Scott 20th Century Saw Mill. The mill 
* : . for you. Lightest running, fastest cutting, 
Cee Te ee simplest and cheapest to operate. All the im- 
provements inven y the best t hani is i 

7 r? a wear and tear. aeeaen giving oe og ye pom Nn cog 4 
prov: eacock- ir Se 

ot eran King a works, 20th Century Dogs, St. Clair Set Works and 


Send to Scott For Your Planer 


Here’s the planer and matcher you’ve been looking for. I surface, flooring 

and ceiling, make moulding, dress 24-in, wide by Bi “— — 

in, thick, tongue and groove. Capacity 10,000 ft. : 

per day. Strong and durable. Easily and cheaply 
ted. Completely ipped with é 


Write today for free 
illustrated Catalog E 














opera ‘o quip wi o. 
belting. Best on earth. Write at once for free illuse 
trated catalog E. 


SCOTT MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga 
Saw Mills, Planers, Gang Edgers and other Mae 

































* Only Fork eae 


This fork is absolutely different in both principle 

and operation from any other hay fork built. It’s 

the only fork that grips a big load and holds it true—the only 

fork that works equally well in all kinds of hay. 

The only fork thatis a perfect success in Clover, 
falfa, Straw and all short stuff. 


Louden’s Balance Grapple Fork 
lifts half a ton of dry Clover or Alfalfa. It carries bigger 


loads, with less dribbling, and moves hay faster than any other hay fork on 
the market. Good in the barn or for stacking in the field. 

You also need LOUDEN’S JUNIOR HAY CARRIER, the powerful, all 
metal carrier that never sticks and CAN’T BE BROKEN DOWN. 
LS See them at your Dealers, or write us for catalog telling all about 

™ full line of Modern Hay Tools and Barn Equipments; Cow Stalis ead 
, Stanchions, Litter Carriers, Door Hangers. AlsoFREE BARN PLANS. 

LOUDEN MACHINERY CoO.,, 

=. 874 West Broadway, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


Loaders Bakince Grapple Fork 
Grips and Lifts them ath 









































3 ’ ¥ a | > N eo] T : B E. You can do a good lumbering business in fall and winter 
A ; LU nd) a E R aa A Ad d when the farm doesn't need you. You have the team, 
wagon and engine. Just get an “‘American™ Portab’ 
mn ae ‘ Saw Milland you'reready to saw lumber and make good 
og Se $ money. Begin with your own wood lot, if you have one. 
i ¢ Then saw your neighbors’ lumber for them. With a 
mounted ‘‘American’’ Mill you'll cover a lot of country 
each season, putting in fall and winter on # good paying 
lumbering business. Our new book No. 34 will start 
you right. Ask for it, addressing nearest office. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 
Makers of standard saw mills of any size or capacity. 
is 202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N.J. Chicago 
1592. Terminal Building, New York Savannah—New Orleans 








When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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100 Bushels of Corn 
Per Acre Easy 


The above yield can be made by using the best fertilizers 
—in addition to your best, seed selection, proper planting, 
and thorough working of the crop. 


Use 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


(the best fertilizers made,) and they will help you to get this 
excellent yield; but a great deal depends upon you, as explain- 
ed in our new FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK. This you can get 
on request of your dealer, or by sending us your name and 
address. 

SALES OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, ‘Ala. 
Columbia, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Durham, N. C. Shreveport, La. 
Alexandria, Va. Winston-Salem, N.C. 


“WILLAMS, CORN MILLS 


Never anywhere in this wide world will you 
find a better mill at the price than the Williams. 
It’s simple—doesn’t get out of order. 

Why not learn what makes it do moro 
work—why our adjustment of pebble 
stone grit buhrs prevents buhrs from 
running together or being injured by 
hard substances. Write now for 
catalogue and prices. 


: WILLIAMS MILL | MFC. CO., Ronda, N.C. 




















Pulverizes. 

Never Clogs. 

3-row Spread. 

=f Solid Bottom. 


riginal 
and Only 
Low-down 
Spreader. 


light and os 
Strong. New Idea Manure Spreader 


Not a mere unloader—does not dump in piles. Ryne oy spreader with double 
beaters and revolving distributing paddles, which cut the manure into shreds and 
spread it png At over three full rows—5 to 7 feet. Nochoking. No bunching. Low- 

down, Easy to lo Tracks with standard wagon. Easy haulfor double team. Solid 
bottom which never vars, breaks or wears out. No oy or bevel gears. Only perfect 
endless conveyor—cannot slip, All power direct from rear axle. Only og levers to operate. 
Strong metal wheels. Absolut ely necessary for every grain and fruit farmer. 


pire or Gusoribes tc data, New Idea Spreader Co., 129 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 
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cons BUGGIES Exner 


CENTURY BUGGIES are built for hard service. The best of material 
pt Pky nara pee ata” a 17 detail of construction and finish 
igidly inspected ae tested. Eve 
Direct to oe 
mr by hy po you $25.00 to $4 
EASY PA PSL ENTS ‘ON ALL VEHICLES 
y for your buggy while you use it. 
Buggy shown a all auto seat, latest model, highest quality 
retail value $100.00 to $125.00. Our prices range from $29.50 up; 
$10.00 down and $5.00 a month—guaranteed to please or your 
money back. Write for Freight Paid Prices, 
Your credit is good—write for FREE catalogs showing full line 
of Buggies, Surreys and Farm Wagons. | We make a fine line of 


ae aa. 
= ae > HAR <Ese ell it at GeO. ice. Ask for Catalog. 


SAY CT CENTURY M MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 164 East St. Louis, Ill, 


Vehicle Guaranteed for 3 Years. 
ser—cut out all middlemen’s 

























or Dept. 164 200 Fifth ‘Ave., New York City. 
UNS =» BYEAR GUARANTEE === aq 


























Special Proposition 
For March! 


We want to clean up renewals this 
month—and get all non-subscribers into 


d 10c to cover postage a. se os cats, 


Sen age 
MODERN METHODS OFT 
ment experts’ secrets. AS DIFFERENT a | rae weriots 
asan automobile is from astagecoac 54 in 
Teo fllustrated ages, also is a faMity DOCTOR *bOOK, 
AC, W HART, and MEMORAND DUM 


TH R 
WRITE THE OLD SQUARE DEA AOUSES 
WEIL BROS. & CO., Box A-64, Fr. WAYAE, IND. 












Like hungry wolves 
bf Fish Bite ani, wm of the pose ar the fold. 
p i u use agic-Fish-Lure. est . - 
fish bait ever diseovered, Keeps you busy We will pay you well for your AssIs- 
ulling them out. Write to-day and get a t 
Box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. ance. 


. F. Gregory, Dept.72, St. Louis, Mo 





Write Us for Full Particulars—Now ! 


We have received an article entitled 
other Garden,” but as the 


“An- 
author does not 
give his or her name and address we cannot 
do anything, with at. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








SOME INSECT PESTS. 











BEGIN NOW TO FIGHT THE 
CORN WEEVIL. 


Two Suggestions By Dr. Hinds. 


N A.RECENT press bulletin Dr. 

W. E. Hinds, of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tells of two things 
that can be done at this time to re- 
duce weevil injury to corn. The first 
is the selection of a variety. 

There is considerable difference 
in the degree of injury suffered by 
different varieties. This differ- 
ence depends primarily upon two 
factors, the first in importance 
being the length and_ tightness 
of the shuck upon the maturing 
ear. Where the tip is thoroughly 
covered and closely protected during 
the maturing period of the corn, even 
the softest varieties will suffer far 
less during storage than will the 
hardest grains on ears having the tip 
exposed because of a very short or 
loose husk. Hardness of kernel does 
indeed retard the rate of work of the 
insects but all corn passes through 
a period between the roasting ear 
stage and full maturity, during which 
it is exceedingly susceptible to weevil 
attack and will be so attacked if ex- 
posed at the tip and if also relatively 
early in maturing. 

“By all means the seed corn for 
the following year should be select- 
ed in the field at the time of harvest- 
ing and in addition to all other char- 
acters involved in a desirable type 
for planting, number of ears on the 
plant, character of ears, etc., two oth- 
ers should be henceforth given more 
consideration in the South than they 
have received in the past. The more 
important of these is the character 
of the husk, which should be long 
enough.and so tight-fitting at the tip 
of the ear as to give it protection 
against insect entrance. This kind 
of a shuck will decrease the work of 
the roasting-ear worm more than any 
other one factor, and will help great- 
ly in keeping all other insects out of 
the ear during the critical period 
while it is maturing. The second 
character is that of a declining ear, 
that is, an ear that hangs downward 
when maturing so that rain is shed 
by the husk and the grain kept dry 
and sound. By paying attention to 
these two factors our corn can be put 
into storage in such condition that it 
will suffer a minimum of loss.” 

The other suggestion is to plant a 
few rows of corn ahead of the main 
crop to serve as a trap for the weevil. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that early 
upland corn suffers far more severely 
from weevil attack than does bottom 
or later-planted corn of the same va- 
rieties. This is due primarily to the 
fact that the early maturing corn at- 
tracts or traps the major part of the 
weevils and also gives them a longer 
period in which to reproduce and in- 
crease their injury before the corn 
is stored. 

“With upland corn, arrange to 
plant a few rows either a week or 
two earlier than the main planting 
or with seed of a more rapid-matur- 
ing variety to be planted at the same 
time as the balance of the field. These 
trap rows should be placed on the 
sides of the field and next to the 
woodsaf timber occurs in the vicinity 
as it has been found that weevil at- 
tack begins on the edges of the fields 
and is heaviest on the sides next to 
woods. Nothing need be done to vary 
the treatment of the entire field un- 
til about six weeks after the roast- 
ing-ear stage has been reached by the 
earliest-maturing corn. At that time 
examinations will show that the ma- 
jor part of the weevils in the fie!d 
may be found upon the relatively 
few rows of early-matured corn and 
thes@ should be gathered and fed out 
immediately in order to prevent the 
spreading of the weevils from these 
rows in which. the first generation in 
the field is produced, to the balance 
of the field.” 





The Cotton Red Spider. 


N SOME sections worse than in 

others, but quite generally over 
the cotton States, there occurs often 
throughout considerable areas a red- 
dish coloration of the leaves of the 
cotton plant, and a subsequent wilt- 
ing and shedding of the leaves. This 
is the work of the cotton red spider 
—not really a spider at all, but a 
small mite, just about large enough 
to be seen with the naked eye. It 
does its damage by sucking the sap 
out of the leaf. This injury is done 
by these little fellows, beginning at 
the base of the leaf on the under sur- 
face, and spinning a web about them- 
selves as they multiply and spread- 
ing over the entire under surface of 
the leaf. 

When the weather is dry they do 
their worst damage, and at this time 
a plow going through the field scat- 
ters them a distance of many yards. 
Even a dog running through the 
field is very often the means of 
spreading the infestation several 
feet. A good rain does much to 
control them, but this we cannot get 
when we want it, and thus we are 
forced to other measures. The least 
expensive and most effective remedy 
is the preventive one. The cotton 
red spider spends its winter, accord- 
ing to the best authorities on the 
subject, so far as is known, on the 
green shoots of many such weeds as 
the golden rod and pokeberry plant, 
so abundant about the edges of most 
any field. When the cotton comes 
up and has grown to a fair size, and 
the weather is favorable for its 
spread, this little pest migrates to 
this more desirable feed. So, nat- 
urally, it seems that if these weeds 
are killed out by plowing close to the 
edges of the ditch banks and well out 
around the field, much of the dam- 
age can be avoided. 

When this precaution is taken, 
however, do not lie down on the 
oars. Watch your fields constantly 
and prepare to control the outbreak 
from the start. It usually spreads 
from the edges of the fields, and if 
the spray pump is hauled out and 
this area thoroughly sprayed, par- 
ticularly the under surface of the 
leaves, with 1 per cent lime-sulfur 
solution (just one-tenth as strong as 
used for the winter spray for scale 
insects) it will be found to get rid of 
the infestation. WILSON P. GEE. 





The Cotton Root Louse. 


HERE is no method of killing the 

cotton root lice after they once 
appear on the cotton and in very se- 
vere cases if the cotton is being kill- 
ed out by the lice, it is best to plow 
in the crop and plant something that 
the lice do not feed on. So far as I 
know, their injury is confined to cot- 
ton and corn. The cotton louse is 
attended and taken care of by a lit- 
tle red ant that is common in most 
fields. It is known in some States 
that the ants keep the lice in their 
nests during the winter months and 
assist them in getting on the plants 
in the spring. For this reason the 
winter plowing and cultivation of 
the land serves to destroy the lice by 
breaking up the ant nests and kill- 
ing and driving the ants out of the 
field. In addition to this you will 
find it necessary to practice rotation 
of crops and never have cotton fol- 
lowing corn or vice versa in fields 
where this root louse occurs. 

So far as known the application 
of lime, ashes or fertilizers has no 
effect on lice. It is probable that to- 
bacco dust drilled in the row with 
the seed would have effect in keeping 
away the lice. Some of the root lice 
injury can probably be avoided by 
delaying the planting of cotton or 
corn and giving the field two or three 
thorough cultivations during the 
month preceding the date of plant- 
ing. This will drive out some of the 
lice. R. I. SMITH, Entomologist: 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 











WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COTTON? 





Outline of a Course of Home Study For Boys and Girls Who Wish 


to Learn More--One of Your Many 


Opportunities for Self-Culture. 





By Miss Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss. 


ANY of our young people think 

M they are debarred from all 

means of self-culture except 

the limited advantages afforded by 

the one teacher rural school, which 

- in some instances 

they are unable to 
attend. 

I wish I could 
open the eyes of 
these country boys 
and girls to some 
of the advantages 
they may enjoy 
for enriching their 
minds--even while 
they are using 
their hands to 
help make the liv- 
ing for the fam- 
ily. 

Someone has said that if we know 
all about any one subject, we are bet- 
ter educated than if we know just a 
little on all subjects. In this paper - 
shall suggest a course of home study 
for you that will show you how to 
approximate this ideal of culture. 

Very few of us are out of reach of 
a cotton patch, a cotton gin, and, in 
some instances, a compress and cot- 
ton factory. Yet how little we know 
of this staple that is rightly ealled 
“King Cotton.” A study of it will 
carry us into the realms of history, 
agriculture, geography, mathematics, 
and current events. : 

Suppose that you boys and girls un- 
dertake to learn all about the subject 
of cotton as given in the outline be- 
low. Suppose you get a composition 
book and write out what you learn 
and keep it for reference. I believe 
your teacher, your minister, your 
father and mother and the Govern- 
ment agricultural agent in your coun- 
ty would all be interested in your 
“Cotton Book,’ and would be glad'to 
give you suggestions and informa- 
tion. If you had a kodak and took 
pictures of the cotton patch at various 
times, of the gin, the compress, haul- 
ing to town, the loading sheds, etc., 
it would make your Cotton Book still 
more valuable. 

You could also make a cotton chart 
on a stiff piece of cardboard—(the 
back of a calendar will do), and put 
on it neatly, the leaf, stem, flower, 
boll, cotton with seed, ginned cotton, 
various cotton products, such as cal- 
ico, domestic, lace, lawn, rope, etc.; 
and in small bottles, such cotton 
by-products as oil, meal and hulls, 
and even a bottle of the little pests 
called boll-weevil. It would be of 
great cultural value and of general 
interest. I believe such a chart and 
booklet would attract attention at 
your county fair or field day. In some 
counties in Mississippi valuable prizes 
are offered to the schools exhibiting 
such booklets on cotton, corn, to- 
mato, ete., but the greatest value is 
derived not from any prizes, but from 
the actual study required to arrange 
such booklets as charts. 

We read with great interest the de- 
scription of foreign lands by Mr. Car- 
penter and other famous travellers, 
but we know very little about our 
own plants and animals, and appre- 
ciate them even less. 

The following outline for a Cotton 
300k will be found helpful: 









MISS POWELL. 


History. 


Other textiles: Wool in Palestine, 


Syria, Greece, Italy, and Spain; 
hemp, northern Europe; flax in 
Egypt; silk in China. Records 800 


B. C., refer to weaving cotton ®mong 
the Hindus; India center of cotton in- 
dustry from 1500 B. C., to 1500 A. D. 
Cotton introduced into China and Ja- 
pan from India. Greeks learned of 


cotton, through Ajexander. Moham.-, 





medans introduced cotton into north- 
ern Europe and Africa. 

Italians used cotton 156 A. D. 

Columbus found cotton in West In- 
dies, Cortez in Mexico; Pizarro in 
Peru; Magellan in Brazil. Introduced 
into England sixteenth century, 

Study your United States history 
for facts about Eli Whitney; Har- 
groves, Arkwright, Cartwright and 
Walt. 

Cotton probably first planted at 
Jamestown 1620-21. Cotton raised 
along Mississippi River 1722. Raised 
as far north as Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey in Revolutionary days. 

Study your State history for data 
concerning cotton industry there. 

Agriculture. 

Study carefully and describe leaf, 
stem, root, flower, boll, seed, general 
appearance of plant. Compare cot- 
ton and okra. Consult text-book on 
agriculture. 

Cultivation. 

Preparation of soil, method of 
planting, fertilizers, methods of cul- 
tivating; cotton diseases and pests, 
such as wilt and boll weevil. 

Boll-Weevil. 


Tell about origin of weevil, method 
of attacking plant, remedies. 
Uses. 

Clothing, bagging, ropes, 

fertilizer, oil, feed for cattle. 
Geography. 

Cotton areas of Old World, cotton 

area of United States; climate con- 

ditions favorable to cotton, gathering, 

ginning, baling, compressing, trans- 

portation, manufacture of cotton. 
Consult text-book in geography. 


paper, 


Reading. 


The following bulletins may be Se- 
cured free by writing to Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
They will give you much valuable 
matter concerning cotton and will be 
thoroughly interesting reading for 
you if you are interested in cotton. 

No. 36, Cottonseed and its Pro- 
ducts; No. 48, Fertilizing Cotton; 
No. 290, the Cotton Boll-Worm; No. 
314, a Method of Breeding Early 
Cotton to Escape Boll-Weevil Dam- 
ages; No. 326, Building up a Run- 
Down Cotton Plantation; No. 333, 
Cotton Wilt. 

Composition. ‘ 

Write short compositions about 
“The Cotton Bloom,’ ‘‘Uses of Cotton 
Seed,’”’ “Uses of Cotton,’ “Cotton 
By-Products,” ‘Description of a Cot- 
ton Plant,’”’ ‘“‘Boll Weevil,’ ‘‘A Cetton 
Field in Summer,” ‘‘A Cotton Field in 
Autumn,” ‘“‘A Day at a Cotton Gin,” 
“Taking a Load of Cotton in Town.” 

Ask the teacher, 


neatly in your composition book. 
Arithmetic. 

Measure a cotton field. 
feet wide? How long? How 
acres does it contain? How 
plants four by four feet apart? 


Keep expense account, cost of la- 
bor at ten cents an hour, cost of seed, 
of fertilizer, of ginning, of hauling. 
Estimate yield and find profit or loss 
This price 


at current price of cotton. 


may be found in the newspapers. 
Read papers to find cotton yield-in 
United States for 1912, for 1913, 
compare. Find out yield of cotton in 
your own State, 1912-13. Value at 
current price. Find yield in your 
county and value at current price. 


What part of the county, 
United States yield 
your father raised? 


was the 
















tition for the benefit of its readers. 













overturned.” 
Like others he had previously 


but when it came to comfort 


and 





ae 
Now send us this list and let us tell you 


in these 
burners, 


directions. 
and the 


“The Best Light I Have Found”’ 


Under this heading this paper has been conducting a kind of educational compe- 


Here is an extract from the letter of the second prize winner: 


“On coming to my present home, four years ago, the subject of house light- 
ing had to have first consideration. Seeing a notice of the Angle Lamps, 
we decided to give them a trial, and the trial solved the problem of light- 
ing our house well and economically. These lamps give a strong, steady 
light with no undershadow from the lamp. They give off no odor when 
turned low, are easily cleaned and kept clean. We clean and fill our lamps 
once @ week. The tank can be taken out and refilled with safety, while the 
lamp is burning. As the lamps are suspended from the ceiling and adjust- 
able in height, or attached to the side wall, there is no risk of their being 


tried different 
satisfaction, .it was 


Every demand in good light is met in this 
lamp. 


would like in a lighting method. 


-_ 
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Ask for our catalog No. —, showing all 
name of our nearest dealer. 


Angle Mfg. Co., 244-246 W. 23rd St., New York City. 











methods, even gas and electricity, 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


Check up point by point what you 








No Danger. 

No Undershadow. 

Low Cost to Operate. 

Easily Handled and Cared For. 
No Smoke, No Odor. 
Durability, Adaptability. 


what The Angle Lamp can do for you 
styles from 1 to 8 








ninister, or some 
other friend to correct these for spell- 
ing, capitals, punctuation, and copy 


How many 
many 
many 











State, or 
cotton 


Those who read the beautiful story, 





A Few Young 


The publishers of this magazine have 
kindly consented to our talking te, the 
young men on a business matter of 
great importance to them. We have 
this to say: 

We are willing to make a few more 
young men practically partners of ours 
in a business that pays big money—a 
business in which we have been suc- 
cessfully engaged for nearly 20 years, 
and which we can quickly teach others. 
We would not expect. you to put up any 
money or to leave your home and friends. 
We would not require that you have 
gone to coijilege or even high school. 
All we would want to know is that you 
are HONEST, that you are IN EAR- 
NEST and that you will WORK. 

A million fellows would be begging 
to go in with us if we told them that 
we_expected to do all the work and 
divide the profits with them. But we 
don’t want men of that sort. 

The thousand or more hustling men 
whom we have already let in on this 
proposition do not work very hard. Cn 
the average, they work less than six 
hours a day. Some make a good living 
and work but 3 to 4 hours per day. 
And these men are earning four to five 
times as much as their friends. 

It is seldom, indeed, that a man who 
starts in with us ever fails to make 
good. We take men who can scarcely 
read and write and make big successes 


right frem the juinp. 
It isn’t “luck” that makes nearly 
every man successful who joins us in 


this enterprise. It is because we pick 
men who will TRY and because WE 
KNOW OUR BUSINESS THOROUGHLY. 

We have the experience. We know 
We are not any smarter than some oth- 
ers, but we have been at it longer than 
anyone else.’ The mistakes that most 
men in this business are now making, 
we made 15 years ago. We don’t make 
them any more. 

For instance, we don’t ask our men 
to go out until we have told them the 
secret methods that we use so success- 
fully. 

And we don’t send cheap, 
ple books to our men. We give you a 
line of samples and styles so wide in 
variety that you can do business with 
anybody. 

The minute a man proves a winner, 
Wwe spend a lot more money in giv- 


gaudy sam- 


confidential, 


Nawnie 


WANTED 


Men Who Are 
Willing to Work 


Good Pay—Short Hours—No Traveling, No Experience, 
No Money Required—Prompt Action Wins the Job 





c—--Write Us at Once on This Blank" 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept.313 , Chicago 
I want to know about your Proposition. 
If I goin with you I expect to work earnestly. 


ing him a bigger equipment. The man 
who comes with us doesn’t have to stop 
at $100 to $200 a month. If he hasthe 
stuff in him, we put him in a position 
to make twice that amount. 

Needless to say, all our men can get 
things for their own needs from our 
factory at wholesale prices. That’s about 
one-third less than regular retail prices. 

Now, isn’t this the best business op- 
portunity you ever had? You are of- 
fered a chance to get into a business 
that pays big RIGHT FROM THE 
START. A business that you can handle 


at home, among your friends. A busi- 
ness in which you can't lose a penny. 


A business in which you can largely 
choose your own work hours. 

What's the use to keep grinding and 
drudging along in a rut—perhaps mak- 
ing only a little More than enough to 
live on—perhaps doing unpleasant work 
—perhaps working extra long hours— 
perhaps at times out of a job entirely? 
What’s the use of going on in this way 
without making any headway from year 
to year? 

The chances are you have got the 
stuff in you to make a big success, to 
make plenty of money. All you need is 
a_ chance. Well, here is your chance. 
Write us. 

Now,—if you don’t write, remember 
this. In later years, when you are an 
old man, unable to work and perhaps 
in need of money, you will not be able 
to say, “I never had a chance.” You 
will have to say, “I had the chance, 
but wouldn’t take it.” 

But you are not going to miss this 
great money-making opportunity. You’ve 
got too good sense to pass by a matter 
which greatiy concerns you. You are 
going to fill out right now 
which we put here for your especial use. 
Then you will mail it. As soon as we 
get it we will write you about_thig 
proposition in a personal way. There 
are a great, many secrets about this 
business that we should hesitate to. pub- 
lich, but which we can tell you in a 
letter. Our competitors watch us like 
a hawk, and one reason why we have 
kept so far ahead is that we always 
“keep them guessing.” Only.a FEW 
men are wanted. Those who write first 
will be given preference. Write us on 
the blank or on a postal, and you'll 
hear from us by return mail. (26) 


I promise to keep what you write me 








Address_ 
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“A Girl of the Limberlost” will re- 
member how she got her education 
by studying about the moths that flit- 
ted about the swamps near her home. 

it not just as possible and probable 
that some farm boy or girl should get 
education and fame and_ wealth 
through the thorough study 





of our | 


staple product, cotton, that we have | 


been familiar with all our 


lives, but | 


about which aye.really Kng % sp, Little?,’; 


the blank. 








FIELD-PATH AND HIGHWAY 


By E. E. MILLER 
RICHLY HUMOROUS 
—AND— 


WHOLESOMELY SENTIMENTAL 
Price 55c 

With The Progressive Farmer 
$1.35 
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Mrs. Mortgage — “I’m nearly 


crazy! Our interest is com- 
ing due next month, and we 
won't have enough to meet it. 
If I had more time to spare, 
I could make enough butter 

_ and egg money to help out.” 

Anty Drudge — “Mercy me! 
Don’t you know that if you 
use Fels-Naptha Soap you can 
get your work done so you 
can have time to ’tend to-your 
——" and churn your but- 
er?” 


tt costs 
money, as_ well 
as strength, to do | 
your work the 
long, hard way. 

Up-to-date 
women use 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap, and use 
the time it saves 
for doing other 
things. 
| The weekly wash, 
housecleaning, every- 
day scrubbing and 
cleaning are all made 
easier with Fels- 
Naptha Soap. It works 
best in cool or luke- 
warm water, dissolves 
grease, makes dirt dis- 
appear and takes out 
all kinds of stains. 


Easy directions are on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 




























Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 








Before you buy any Canne?, ¢ 
learn about our complete outfit, 
$10.00, freight prepald, also 
money back guarantee. 

Monarch has largest fire sure 
face—you can make $600 off 1 acre 
tomatoes with it. Sit dowm now 
and write for catalog. 
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MONARCH MFG. COo., 333 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








MORN AND 


EVENTIDE. 





WO lovers by a moss grown 
spring, 


They leaned soft cheeks to- 
gether there, 

Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 
And heard the wooing thrushes sing. 
O, budding time! 

O, love’s best prime! 


Two, wedded, from the portal stept; 
Two bells made happy carolings, 
The hair was soft as fanning wings, 

White petals on the pathway slept. 

O, pure-eyed bride! 
O, tender pride! 


Two faces o’er a cradle bent, 
Two hands above the breast were 
locked; 
These pressed each other 
they rocked 
Then watched a life that love had 
sent. 
O, solemn hour! 
O, hidden power! 


while 


Two parents by the evening fire, 
The red light fell above their knees 
On heads that rose by slow de- 

grees 

Like buds upon the lily spire. 

O, patient life! 
O, tender strife! 


The two still sat together there; 
The red light shone about their 
knees, 
But all the heads, by slow degrees, 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
O, voyage fast! 
O, vanished past! 


The red light shone upon the floor 
And made the space between them 
wide; 
They drew their chairs up side by 
side, 
The pale cheeks joined and said 
“once more’”’ 
O, memories! 
O, past that is! 
—George Eliot. 








ODDS AND ENDS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 





Some of the Little Things Which Demand Attention at Houses 
keepers’ Hands and Which Go Far Toward Making Housekeep- 


ing Hard or Easy. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


W * HAVE been talking about 
the kitchen and the various 
duties performed therein. 
Suppose we consider this week a few 
of the odds and ends of things. There 
are. the stoves and lamps to be clean- 
ed and a thousand other things to 
do-—all consumers of time and en- 
ergy. 

The stove’s color on the outside is 
of less importance than the sift ashes 
on the inside. Those sift ashes are 
splendid for scouring purposes. I do 


| not like a blackened stove, preferring 


to get the beauty of the kitchen oth- 
erwise. Blacking costs unnecessary 
money, is always getting on one’s 
clothes and is difficult to apply. If 
the stove be rubbed after each meal 
with a soft cloth on which are a few 
drops of kerosene or other oil, it can 
be kept black and clean. Anything 
spilled can be washed off with soap 
and water, grease wiped off with a 
paper and burned. A rust spot should 
be rubbed with emery powder and 
covered with kerosene or sweet oil. 

Nickel should be washed in hot 
soapsuds and rinsed in clear hot wa- 
ter. It is brightened by rubbing with 
a paste of whiting and lard or am- 
monia, 

The cleaning of the silver should 
be very carefully done if the silver 
is of value, as scratches are perma- 
nent. The silver polish bought at 
stores is good, but do you not think 
it an unnecessary expense? Try buy- 
ing a pound of whiting for about 15 
cents, sifting it through fine cloth 
and making as much of it into a paste 
with ammonia or alcohol as is needed 
for one cleaning. Coat the silver and 
let the liquid evaporate. Rub the 
powder off with soft tissue paper. A 
soft brush is good for getting the 
powder out of hollows. Polish with 
a soft cloth or chamois. 

The reason silver turns black is 
usually because the silver unites with 
the oxygen of the air and forms a 
coating of what is called silver oxide: 
If there is much silver to be cleaned 
this film can be removed in another 
way than by rubbing. Place the sil- 
ver in a kettle sufficiently large, cov- 
er with water in which has been dis- 
solved enough borax or washing soda 
to make a strong solution. Have a 
good-sized piece of zine in the kettle 
and boil about an hour. Let stand 
until cool, take the silver out and 
wipe with a soft cloth or chamois. 
The reason for the piece of zine is 
that zine has a greater affinity for 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


oxygen than has silver, so the oxygen 


on the silver goes over to unite with 
the zinc instead, and the soda forms 
the carrier or ladder from the silver 
to the zine. 

Do not wrap silver in woolen or 
bleached cloth as sulfur is much used 
in the bleaching process. It will keep 
bright if laid away in a box of flour. 
Few things are better for: cleaning 
tinware than dry flour applied with 
newspaper. 

=e ¢ 

I wonder why everyone does not 
keep salt and pepper and matches 
near the stove, also a rack for pot- 
covers. It is a good thing to have 
many cloth holders. In a town where 
gas stoves are used the holders may 
be made of light material, but not so 
when wood and coal are burned. To 
make holders, cut the feet off stock- 
ings that are beyond repair, wash the 
legs, fold into a square, enclose a 
loop of tape in the corner and stitch 
back and forth on the machine. Hang 
several by the tape loop on a nail 
within reach of the oven door. Be- 
side this nail have another on which 
hangs a long handled pancake turner 
to asstst pie tins to the front of oven. 

Over the table where the dishes 
are washed, be it sink or table, have 
these things on a shelf. Ivory soap 
for washing the hands, dishes or any 
fragile material; yellow soap for 
coarser and dirtier articles, and 
home-made soft soap for the very 
dirty greasy things and for the floor, 
if it is necessary to scrub it. Sand 
makes the boards rough and splin- 
tery and does not pay in the long 
run. Do not forget a jar of good 
cold cream or a bottle of glycerine 
and rosewater, for the hands. A box 
of soda or. borax should be there for 
washing milk vessels or softening 
hard water; whiting for silver, win- 
dows or grease spots; bath brick or 
sift ashes for steel knives, and bottles 
of ammonia, kerosene and turpentine. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Wash your clothes 


with 


GOLD DUST 


Good soap washes clothes 











well—if you use enough elbow 


grease; but Gold Dust washes 


them more thoroughly— and 
with little orno rubbing. Geld. 
Dust saves half your time and 


spares your poor back. 


Another great advantage of 
Gold Dust—use any kind of water 
you like. Gold Dust softens the 
hardest water and makes it soft 
as rain water. 


Gold Dust is just a vegetable-oil 
soap in powdered form, with other 
cleansing ingredients added to 
make it work more thoroughly 
and quickly than soap ever can. 


Just try Gold Dust next wash- 
day and see how much time you 
save. 





You can buy a 
large package of (f 


Gold Dust for Cape Rhee 2 
5 cents. KU : V 


























Kerosene and turpentine may both 
be used for cleaning polished sur- 
faces, the former is cheaper and safer 
but the latter cleans more rapidly and 
evaporates more quickly. 
the former is better for cleaning the 
sink; the latter for an enamel pre- 
serving kettle. Have washing soda 
for flushing the plumbing once a week 
and lye for flushing it once a month. 
Washing powders are good, but sal- 
soda forms the base of most of them, 
and it can be obtained for a tenth 
the cost. 
* & & 


Lamps must be cared for until 


Therefore | 





SAVE YOU 


N\A 
®\ HALF ON A 


-| SEWING 


The Only Factory selling high-grade sewing 
machines direct to the user at Factory Prices. 


Dear Madam: 


Why should you buy a Sewin: 
Dealer ent or Canvasser, when I will sell youafam- 
ous ‘*KING,”* guaranteed for 20 years, direct from my 
pine oe peemmnnnys | of half,shir it without a penny deposit 
and let you pay me $2.00 or $3.00 a month, if you decide 
to buy after 30 days’ free trial in your ho 


i Cut Out “‘Go-Between’’ Profits 


I am the only Manufacturer in the world selling 
Sewing Machines direct to the home at actual factory 
prices. All other makes are still sold through an ee 
sive chain of middlemen, canvassers and agents. I am 
earnestly striving to redeem the Sewing chine Busi- 

itches of the old-ti horde of grasp- 


ing, ee who formany tong stare have fast- 

ened themselves like parasites on the business, and 

levied a blood money tribute of unnecessary extra profits 
ican homes. 


and expense upon millions of 


World’s Best Sewing Machine 


The ‘‘KING”’ (guaranteed for 20 years)won thehigh- 
est Award Gold Medal at the filsske- cunon, Exposition 


Machine from any 





ers, ts or Canvasse 

mes the price of the *“KING.”’ The judges 
he “KING”? the **World’s Best Lock- 

Stitch Vibrating Shuttle Sewing Machine.”” And 

ought to settle it so far as quality is concerned! 


Use the King 30 Days’ Free 


I'll ship any ‘‘KING”’ you select without a penny 
of deposit—no notes—no obligations to buy. Use it 80 
days. Then, if agreeable to you, keep it and pay my low 
factory price on practically your own s. Just suit 
yourself, Madam. If you want to pay aslow as $2.00 a 
month, allright. Iwon’t let theterms 4 

us. If you don’t want fiwecs 








stand between 

the “*KING’’, send it back at my 
expense — you’re 

not out a cent. 






page Book and ~. é 
Great Money-Saving Special Offer. Show me that you 
are with me in this crusade, Let me prove what Ican 
dofor you. Just mail this coupon, 

et A Fe EE Te 


eed 
[w. G. KING, President and Gen. Mer. 
King Sewing Machine Co., 
| 155 Rano Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me—FREE—your 56-Page Book and Big 
i Special Offer on a King Sewing Machine, 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as 
they promise, 
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Saiurday, 


March 15, 1913.] 


that day in which each farm home 
shall have electricity or its own light- 
ing system—speed the day! Smok- 
ing lamps are an abomination and de- 
stroyers of eyesight. Their care 
should be given to one child if pos- 
sible. Hers should be the respon- 
sibility and the credit. She should 
have plenty of cloths for cleaning the 
bases, a brush for keeping clean the 
draft holes in the burner, a pair of 
scissors for obstreperous wicks, and 
soft paper for cleaning the chimneys. 
Every Saturday the lamp chimneys 
should be well washed in hot suds, 
dried with cheesecloth, because it has 
no lint, dusted with some powdered 
bluing in a cheesecloth bag and pol- 
ished well. A lamp that persistently 
smells needs boiling. Cover it with 
cold water, and a handful of washing 
soda, bring to the boil and dry thor- 
oughly. Lamp chimneys keep longer 
if boiled before using. 
* * * 

The care of the dishcloths and the 
food-stuffs is very important. Greasy 
dishcloths are a delightful home for 
germs, so they should be kept well 
washed with soap and hot water, 
have long drying in the sunshine and 
their ironing is of more importance 
than that of most underclothes. 

The table with an assortment of 
buckets of foodstuffs is not good. It 
is a dust-catcher, hard to clean and 
there is never the feeling of satis- 
faction that a thoroughly tidy kitchen 
gives. The reason the table is used 
so much is that the pantry is often 
out a door across a passage and 
through another door. If that be so, 
build several strong, generous-sized 
shelves in your kitchen, near the ta- 
ble and put everything that is in 
daily use upon them. If no one in your 
family knows how to handle a ham- 
mer, get your grocer to save you the 
boxes in which his canned goods 
come. Pile them neatly upon their 
sides, one upon the other and use 
them for shelves. Arrange the glass 
receptables, with sage, etc., on the top 
ones, the tin boxes and cans for 
bread, meal, etc., on the center 
shelves, and the stone jugs and 
crocks at the bottom. The covers 
keep the food free from dust, the 
free circulation of air keeps them 
free from mold and bacteria, while 
their ease of access keeps you good- 
natured. 





Making the Wife’s Work Easy. 


Y HUSBAND is ever ready to in- 
vest in labor-saving devices for 
himself and family. He takes pride 
in conveniences around his home. 
We have a storage-room, a few steps 
from our gallery. It is the most con- 
venient asset to our home. Has a 
brick foundation. The wall is ten 
inches thick, 10x16 feet long. I store 
my fruit in winter in there on shelves 
and in hard cold weather I put my 
milk in there and it won’t freeze up. 
I keep my eggs in there in the sand 
fresh in summer. We also put up a 
fine lot of potatoes in the storage- 
room for sale in spring and for table 
use. 

I use the 1900 washing machine 
and wringer—cost $18. Have a nice 
Kalamazoo range at a cost of $37. 
We ordered it direct from the fac- 
tory. It is an ideal baker. Have an 
American fire pump that I can use in 
many ways. I could use it in case 
the house should catch on fire, wash 
off the buggy, water the flowers, 
whitewash with it, spray the fruit 
trees, etc. We also have two small- 
sized sprayers. We use one to spray 
the potato crop with Paris green and 
the other for spraying the cattle 
when the flies and gnats are bad. 

I want to see the farmers get out 
of the rut, be progressive—beautify- 
ing their homes, set out trees in front 
of the school-houses, have a flower 
garden there. The pupils can work 
it. Get the young people interested 
in the upbuilding of the community. 
We ladies should join the Union with 
our husbands. 

MRS. J. L. SAMMOUS 

Whitville, N. C. 





THE FLOWERS ARE 


BLOOMING AGAIN. 











| goers we have no doubt that they have been blooming for weeks about most 
Progressive Farmer homes, and we trust that the necessary care is being taken to 
insure a bountiful succession all summer long. They need not stop even with sum- 
mer, for in most years the outdoor season can be prolonged in most parts of the 
South until Thanksgiving Day is right at hand. 

We are going to do our best to help you with this work this year. 
arranged for a series of monthly letters and shall have still others from time to time. 
Questions, too, will be gladly answered. So let’s all try this year to make the home 
surroundings more beautiful than ever before. 


We have 








NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE. 


How to Get Fine Flowers—Now is 
the Time to Begin. 


HE stamp of public approval is 

on the chrysanthemum, for a 
flower so great, so graceful, coming 
into perfection as it does in the wan- 
ing year—and so easily preserved for 
the Thanksgiving festivities and even 
keeping until the Christmas holidays 
—deserves more than passing atten- 
tion. 

There is no secret to be learned in 
growing the large specimens for the 
exhibitions, but certain cultural di- 
rections must be followed in order 
that success may attend one’s efforts. 

In the North, all chrysanthemums 
are grown under glass, as frost comes 
so early the blooms do not have time 
to mature outdoors. We, of the 
South, are more fortunate as to cli- 
mate; but we have never been able 
to come up to the Northern-grown 
blossoms. The same varieties will 
not do well in both places. It will 
require care and experience to de- 
velop varieties which will thrive in 
our hot summers, and unfold to the 
best advantage in our Indian sum- 
mers. The chrysanthemum loves cool 
nights and not too hot middays. 

The same rule holds true in grow- 
ing chrysanthemums as in raising 
fine stock or chickens—get the best 
stock and give them good attention 
for the best results. For several 
years I have been getting my plants 
from a Northern. grower who imports 
the best of each year’s varieties from 
the Old World, also tries out all the 
new varieties originating in this 
country. With a few of the leading 
varieties added each year, and a care- 
ful cultivation of the old varieties 
my collection now includes some of 
the best. My work for the following 
year begins in the fall when I care- 
fully note and mark each variety as 
it blooms, in order that I may know 
which do best in this climate, and 
under what conditions they come to 
perfection. I have my garden en- 
closed with wire, having planks at 
the top in order that I may put bag- 
ging or canvas over the yard when 
necessary. It is only wide enough 
for six rows in which I grow about 
300 plants. I usually put the cover 
on rather early as the hot midday sun 
does not suit the blooms, and also to 
prevent a light frost from nipping 
them. When the blooming season is 
over I take away the canvass and 
cover the ground with barnyard ma- 
nure to protect the roots. 

In early spring the shoots from 
each variety are well rooted in sand 
and carefully transplanted to the plot 
of ground which has been spaded up 
and spread with compost. 

During March and April is the best 
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\ 
Books For the 
Housekeeper 


The housekeeper, 


373 











as well as the 


farmer, can obtain much practical * 
information from good books on 
household problems. 

The 


glad at any time to help any of its 


Progressive Farmer will be 


lady readers secure such books as 
they wish, or to furnish a list of 
good books for progressive house- 


keepers. 
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FEATHER BEDS ONLY 


New Feather Pillows. meer ed with 7.20 
Vacuum Ventilators, only $1.00 per pair 
Fore limited time we offer 


$7.20 each, 6 lb. New™ 
Feather pillows, ited 
with patent Vacuum Ven- 
per pats. 
. b. Tactory, cash, with 


New, 


t. Our bargain 
price list ee of planks mated 


DIKEOT ay pos middleman’s 





time to start plants for exhibition 
flowers. 
tiful specimens from plants started 
as late as June. Where one has a 
greenhouse, it is very easy to start 
the plants early in the sand of the | 
bench, but I am supposing the out- 
door treatment is followed. There is 
no mystery or uncertainty in prepar- 
ing a proper compost. All it requires 
is the recognition of this fact—the 
chrysanthemum is a gross feeder and 
should be fully enriched to start off 
well, then fed according to its needs 
as the plants develop. This subject 
of fertilizing is a very important one 


as on it and the water supply in the | 
late summer, depends the success of | 


the year’s growth. A small stocky 
pliant will, by the judicious use of fer- 
tilizers, produce a better bloom than 
a plant which has had all its feeding 
at first and has grown too tall. When 
the plants first begin to send out 
shoots, it should be decided just how 
many blooms each is to produce, and 
bud them accordingly. I have had 
plants with three blooms, each as 
large as only a single stem plant. 
This, however, depends very much on 
the variety. It requires some expe- 
rience to judge just when and what 
buds ‘“‘to take.” 

To take the bud means just the 
bud we leave to develop into a flow- 
er. From August 20 to first of Sep- 
tember is the time ‘‘to take’’ buds in 
this climate. The crown bud, which 
is a single bud on a stem with 
growths below, is of most varieties 
the best. The terminal bud which is 
the end of the year’s growth and the 
center of a cluster of buds, is often 
very successful. 

In August and September the 
plants need constant care and atten- 
tion to keep back the extra growth, 
and to give the necessary food and 
water. I know of no more pleasant 
or profitable employment for a far- 
mer’s wife than attending to them; 
for despite the fact that we live in the 
country we often get out less to 
breathe the pure air than our city 
sisters. MRS. ELIAS EARLE. 

Townville, S. C. 





Labor Saving for the Housekeeper. 


NE of the greatest things about 
keeping house is to “‘have a place 
for everything and keep everything 
in its place.”” It saves the work and 
time of hunting for misplaced things. 
Then have your furniture arranged 
in your house, especially the dining 
and cook-rooms, so the work can be 
done with as little walking as pos- 
sible. When you go to the pantry to 
prepare for a meal, do think for a 
minute of the different things you 
will need for that time. It will save 
several trips. 
If you can’t afford a kitchen cab. 
(Continued on page 25.) 


I have, however, had beau- | 


Reference, American 
National Bank.Greens- 
Cae GENTS WANTED. 


_ SOUTHERN FEATHER AND pow co. 
Dept. G, Greensboro, N. 


FEATHER BEDS New 40-lb. Feather Bed 

Fey Pair of Pillows for 
$10.00. Satisfaction or 
pons back. Write today for our special free 
offer. THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlii gton, N C. 


This Splendid Machine 
FREE Says 


If you are not firmly con- 
vinced it is a perfect, light 
running sewin ¢ machine, 
equal to those offered you by 
agents and retailers at twice 
our price, send it back and 
the transaction will not cost 
you one cent. Prices $14.50 
to $27.98. Write now for our 
liberal cash or credit offer, 
year guarantee and new 
sewing machine folder. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
704 Shockoe Slip Richmond, Virgini ia 




















GUARANTEED 
FOR10 YEARS 








DAHLIAS 
400 Choice Named Ones, 10, 15 and 25 
cents each; 12 for price of 10. 
If choice is left to me, I will send 20 
for $1; larger bulbs, $1.20. All postpaid. 
If you wayt a big display of bloom for 
small outlay of time, money or space, 
plant dahlias. Send for catalog. It tells 
you how to grow them. 


MRS. H. A. TATE, 





Old Fort, N. C. 











I want your spring Furs 
- as well as winter. Send on 
by parcel post or express. 
Best prices paid for all furs. 
Prices and tags free. 


JOSEPH McCLAMROCH Mocksville, N. C- 


QUILT PATTERNS 
We want every quilter to have 
our book of 450 Designs, con- 
taining the prettiest, queerest, 
scarcest, most grotesque pat- 
terns ever thought of, from old 
log cabin to stars and ‘puzzle le de- 
signs, also crazy stitches and cir- 
culars. All sent post paid, for 
six 2c. stamps (or silver dime.) 
LADIES’ ART CO., Block 70, 
St. Louis, "Mo. 
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“ELECTRO-EDGE” RAZOR STROP PASTE 


Puts a Keen Edge On Your Razor 
Contains no acid, grit, emery or other harmful 
ingredients. Makes shaving a pleasure, no pull, 
no hone. Every man using a razor needs it. You 
need it. 26c silver brings sample prepaid. 100 
per cent profit to agents. We want a represent- 
ative in every county to supply the big demand. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Try it 
and be convinced. Address at once 


J. E. RUE, Littleton, N.C. 


Field-Path and Highway 


By E. E. MILLER. 














This is one of the best things that Mr. 
Miller has ever done. It abounds in 
rich humor and wholesome sentiment. 
A literary gem far surpassing many of 
the so-called ‘‘Six Best Sellers.” 

‘“‘Well, boys,’ he announced. “I’ve 

paid Bill Green up. I don’t owe 

him anything now but good will, 
and mighty darned little of that.” 

Price 55¢ each. With a years sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer 
$1.35. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.”’ 
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ND once again a number ory excellent arti- 
cles intended for it came after the forms for 
our ‘“‘Cotton Special” had closed. When will our 
good friends learn that they should send an arti- 
cle two or three weeks ahead of the issue in which 
they wish it to appear? 





READER wishes to know where to get infor- 

mation about how to make a split-log drag. 
Send a postal to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ask for their 
free bulletin on the subject. Any subscriber can 
get it if he wants it. Refer to the list we publish- 
ed in January. 





HEY are making a rural survey of Ohio now, 
investigating all the conditions affecting the 
life of the farmer. Of course the country church 
is coming in for its share of attention. The other 
day the men in charge in one county made inquiry 
of one pastor as to the conditions in his church. 
“Oh, we are in the finest sort of shape,’’ was his 
reply. “Do you know that thirty memebers of oth- 
er churches have come and joined my church since 
I begaa my pastorate here?’’ The comment of the 
Commissioners was that his members might well 
afford to pay him a salary to quit preaching rather 
than to continue preaching. Instead of building 
up the cause of religion in the community, he had 
stirred up denominational bitterness, and the 
whole neighborhood was worse off rather than bet- 
ter off for his coming. A preacher who puts his 
emphasis on the differences between his denomina- 
tion and others, instead of on the fundamental 
matters of spirituality and right living is a pretty 
good sort of preacher to let alone. 





Forest Protection: Spending $5,000 to 
Save $500,000. 


HE North Carolina Legislature helped for- 
ward not a few progressive movements for 
the progress of the State, but early in the 

session it killed one important measure that would 
have done incaleulable good. We refer to the For- 
est Protection bill. | 

This bill failed largely because it lacked specific 
support from the farmers of the State. They have 
simply not become aroused to the importance of 
the subject and failed to bring sufficient pressure 
to bear upon the Legislature. Prof. J. S. Holmes 
has just brought out in a very forceful way the ex- 
act meaning of the defeat of this bill to the ma- 
terial interests of the State. Pointing out the ex- 
citement we have had over the $500,000 deficit in 
the State Treasury, Prof. Holmes says: 

“But North Carolina faces an annual loss 
of double the Treasury deficit. With calm- 
ness, yes, indifference, we see forest fires de- 
stroying $500,000 worth of our property a 
year. We need this property on the tax lists. 
Our farmers need the timber, the fences, the 
soil; our manufacturers need the lumber and 
the cordwood, and we all need cheaper build- 
ing material, furniture, and other everyday 
necessities made of wood. 

“Yet we refuse to spend a cent in an at- 
tempt to stop this tremendous drain on our 
resources. Is that economy? Is it not rather 
shortsightedness amounting almost to blind- 
ness? Five thousand dollars would inaugu- 
rate a State fire warden system which in a 
very few years would stop a large proportion 
of this waste. Would not that be money well 
spent?”’ 

It is too late now to get any results from legis- 
lation this year, but we ‘hope our North Carolina 
readers will resolve that the next Legislature shall 
understand that the people are willing to spend 
$5,000 to save $500,000; and we hope our readers 


in other States will seize the first opportunity to 
make similar provision for 
their States. 


forest protection in 





The New Secretary of Agriculture. 


T WAS with something more than chagrin that 
the agriculturists of the country received the 
announcement of President Wilson’s selection 

of David T. Houston, Chancellor of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., as the new Secretary of 
Agriculture. No criticism is made of Secretary 
Houston, the man and the scholar, but for Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston one cannot escape a 
feeling of pity and regret that he should so far 
misjudge his own qualifications and the duties of 
the office as to accept it. 

But it is simply amazing that a man of the 
ability of President Wilson should so completely 
fail to recognize his duty to agriculture and the 
rights of American farmers. It is a startling reve- 
lation of how narrow a really broad man may be 
regarding things which have never interested him, 
or with which he is not in sympathy because of 
lack of knowledge. 

The farmers and agricultural workers of the 
country had reason to expect progressive ideas in 
President Wilson, for he ‘has never failed to pro- 
claim his progressiveness. But this appointment 
of a Secretary of Agriculture brands the President 
in one respect, at least, as a “‘standpatter.” It 
shows that President Wilson is still bound to the 
old fallacy that a man needs no knowledge of 
agriculture to administer agricultural matters. It 
is the same type of antiquated error as the idea 
that a man does not need to be educated in agri- 
eulture to be a farmer, that anyone can farm and 
is capable of managing agricultural matters. 

There,was a time when it was sometimes neces- 
sary to select an administrator of agricultural af- 
fairs who knew nothing of the matters he was ex- 
pected to administer, but the progress of agricul- 
tural education has long since made it unneces- 
sary to make such selections. There are any num- 
ber of men who know agriculture and agricul- 
tural conditions who are the peers of any class of 
men in executive, business or administrative abil- 
ity. It is, therefore, high time that the agricul- 
tural workers and farmers of this country should, 
and we believe they will, resent the appointment 
of men to manage agricultural affairs who know 
nothing of agriculture and are by their training 
and associations entirely out of sympathy with the 
real needs of American agriculture. 

The Progressive Farmer is so thoroughly con- 
vinced that agricultural institutions should be 
managed or directed by men who know agriculture 
and agricultural needs and aspirations, that when- 
ever the old fogy idea that anyone can be a farmer 
or direct agricultural activities shows itself in the 
appointment of preacher, lawyer, doctor, politi- 
cian, or any other person having no agricultural 
training, to direct one of these agricultural insti- 
tutions, we propose to offer vigorous protest. 

Some of our readers may think such a protest 
useless. In so far as the present case is concern- 
ed, it is useless, but public opinion, and through 
it public men, must be educated to the point where 
they will respect the fact that agriculture is en- 
titled to the benefits of the information which 
science and research have placed at its service. 

The appointment of a man in no sense identified 
with agriculture, in any manner or form, to the 
important position of Secretary of Agriculture, the 
most important office, next to President, in this 
country today, is something the farmers of the 
country did not expect and should not have had 
put upon them, and every agricultural journal and 
every farmer who believes in the power of scien- 
tific or accurate agricultural knowledge to aid the 
American farmer should voice such a protest that 
no future President will dare ignore the rights and 
needs of agriculture as President Wilson has done. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture should and 
will receive the best help possible from all farmers 
and friends of our large and important agricul- 
tural interests, but he can never exert that influ- 
ence for good which can only come from a sympa- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FABMER. 


thetic and accurate knowledge of the needs and 
aspirations of the farming classes. The Secretary 
of Agriculture should. be a leader of agricultural 
progress, but no man can lead when he neither 
knows those to be led nor the way they are to 
travel. ee ss 


Couldn’t You Grow Good Seed for Your 
Neighborhood ? 





HAT 4s a big little article by Mr. Shofner 
on page 9. Every farmer who reads The 
Progressive Farmer should study it, and 

some of them—the men who have the knowledge, 
the patience, and the perseverance necessary for 
the work of producing good seeds—should regard 
it as a personal call. 

For this work of seed selection and plant breed- 
ing is a great work and one of which the South is 
sadly in need. Farmers lose millions by planting 
poor seeds and seed of inferior varieties; and no 
one knows just how much better our staple crops 
could be made by the careful and persistent efforts 
of capable men who would make the improvement 
of these crops their study and purpose. 

We do not advise any man to go into this—even 
into the work of selecting and grading seed for his 
neighborhood—who has not familiarized himself 
with the crop he would work with, who has not 
some definite knowledge of the different varieties 
and their special characteristics, who has not 
studied the science of breeding a little at least, 
and who, above all, has not an abundant supply of 
perseverance and an enthusiasm for his work. 
There are such men, however, and the field before 
them is both broad and fertile. There is money in 
it, there is the chance to make a reputation and 
the chance to serve the interests of their fellow 
farmers. 

Especially should the young farmers fresh from 
the agricultural schools and colleges be quick to 
take advantage of opportunities offered them along 
this line. 

There is scarcely a farmer boy reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer who wouldn’t be proud to do such 
work as J. A. Wade and Clarendon Davis (to name 
two with whose work the writer is in a degree ac- 
quainted) have done; and there is need of hun- 
dreds of such men. We have just received a let- 
ter from Mr. Davis in which he tells of the many 
letters about corn breeding he is getting and asks: 
*‘Why in the thunder don’t more farmers go to 
breeding corn for the market?’’ 

The only answer can be that more have not re- 
alized the opportunity offered. Of course, there is 
no demand for men who merely want to sell seeds, 
and who imagine that all that is necessary is to 
get a variety of corn or cotton, force an acre or two 
of it into a high yield, and then offer seed at a big 
price. Such men may make money for a few 
years, but they will do the country no good and 
will not build up a permanent business. The work 
even of such seed selection as will improve or sim- 
ply keep to the standard a variety already estab- 
lished, is a work demanding both care and knowl- 
edge, and it is men of this type who are needed by 
the country and for whom the opportunities wait. 





A Thought for the Week. 


OR have we studied and perfected the means 
N by which government may be put at the ser- 

vice of humanity, in safe-guarding the health 
of the Nation, the health of its men and its women 
and its children, as well as their rights in the 
struggle for existence. This is no sentimental 
duty. The firm basis of government is justice, 
not pity. These are matters of justice. There can 
be no equality of opportunity, the first essential 
of justice in the body politic, if men and women 
and children be not shielded in their lives, their 
very vitality, from the consequences of great in- 
dustrial and social processes which they cannot 
alter, control, or singly cope with. Society must 
see to it that it does not itself crush or weaken or 
damage its own constituent parts. The first duty 
of law is to keep sound the society is serves. San- 
itary laws, pure food laws, and laws determining 
conditions of labor which individuals are power- 
less to determine for themselves are intimate parts 
of the very business of justice and legal efficiency. 
—From President Wilson’s Inaugural Address. 
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| EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and’“Movements Involved. 





By CLARENCE POE 








The Richmond Farmers’ Conference on 
Co-operation. 


N THIS department we shall usually put first the 
I matters of the greatest immediate interest or 
news value—which will frequently mean, so 
far as the order of our subjects is concerned that 
the last shall be first, ‘‘Legislation” presenting the 
most frequent subjects for timely treatment. The 
first, timeliest, and freshest thing for discussion 
this week, however, has to do with co-operation— 
the Farmers’ Conference on Co-operation to be 
held in Richmond, Virginia, April 16 to 18, a de- 
tailed announcement of which will be found on 
another page. 

That conference is going to mean something, 
and every Farmers’ Union man and every farmer 
interested in co-operation, better marketing, and 
a better rural credit system ought to go. It will 
not be a meeting for fervid oratory to tell farmers 
they ought to organize, or for glittering generali- 
ties about the value of co-operation, but it will be 
for practical, hard-sense talks from men who have 
done the job—reports of actual experiences of suc- 
cessful co-operation and marketing and credits, 
not only in Europe, but in North Carolina and 
Virginia and Kentucky and Minnesota and New, 
York and all over the United States. And there 
will be questions and answers and discussions 
about the difficulties and how to overcome them,, 
mistakes and how to avoid them, ete., etc., so that 
you will get practical and helpful ideas and come 
home ready to go to work and do some real co- 
operation—not merely talk about it—in your own 
community. 

The State Secretaries for the Conference in our 
territory are: 


Virginia—T. O. Sandy, Burkeville. 

North Carolina—lI. O. Schaub, Raleigh. 

South Carolina--W. L. English, Clemson College. 
Georgia—-J. Phil Campbell, Athens. 
Florida—P. H. Rolfs, Gainesville. 
Tennessee—H. D. Tate, Memphis. 


Get one of that quarter’s worth of postals and 
write your State Secretary saying, ‘“‘Please send 
me full information about the Richmond Farmers’ 
Conference.”’ 


Woodrow Wilson and Progressive 
Legislation. 


"TL veent ean be no doubt that the new Presi- 
dent of the United States inaugurated last 
week will be a mighty power to promote 
the sort of legislation we propose to advocate in 
this department-—legislation “for equal rights and 
human progress.” That was the burden of his 
inaugural address last week, as it is the central 
idea in the ‘“‘Thoughts for the Week”? we quoted 
from him in our last issue and in this—namely, 
that the Government has long enough put empha- 
sis upon property and property rights and must 
now begin to think of humanity and human rights: 
“We have been proud of our industrial achieve- 
ments, but we have not hitherto stopped thought- 
fully enough to count the human cost. The groans 
and agony of it all had not yet reached our ears.” 

Specifically, President Wilson declared in his 
address for much needed reforms with regard to 
(1) the tariff, (2) banking and the currency, (3) 
the trusts, (4) agricultural department work, and 
(5) conservation. It may be well to put on record 
his exact language as to the things that should be 
changed: 


“A tariff which cuts us off from our proper 
part in the commerce of the world, violates 
the just principles of taxation, and makes the 
Government a facile instrument in the hands 
of private interests; a banking and currency 
system based upon the necessity of the Gov- 
ernment to sell its bonds fifty years ago and 
perfectly adapted to concentrating cash and 
restricting credits; an industrial system 
which, take it on. all its sides, financial as well 
as administrative, holds capital in leading 
strings, restricts the liberties and limits the 
oportunities of labor, and exploits without re- 
newing or conserving the natural resources 
of the country; a body of agricultural activi- 
ties never yet given the efficiency of great 
business undertakings or served as it should 
be through the instrumentality of science 
taken directly to the farm, or afforded facili- 
ties of credit best suited to its practical 
needs; water-courses undeveloped, waste 
places unreclaimed, forests untended, fast 
disappearing without plan or prospect of re- 
newal, unregarded waste heaps at every 
mine.” 


President Wilson, Secretary Houston and 


the Department of Agriculture. 


T WILL be seen from the foregoing extract that 
I President Wilson lays special emphasis on the 
possibilities of making the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture serve the farmer better, and 
providing a better system of credits for the farm- 
er; and it can be definitely stated that he is very 
much in earnest about both matters. More than a 
year ago he made an address to an association of 
farmers which showed such a surprisingly acute 
understanding of rural conditions and the need, 
not only of better farming methods, but of co-op- 
eration and plans for improving social life in the 
country, that we secured a copy of the complete 
address from his secretary. He is known to have 
remarked that he will give more time to the work 
of the Department of Agriculture than to any 
other department of the Government, and we may 
expect a very definite advance in its activities. He 
believes that the greatest emphasis just now 
should be placed in carrying to the farmer the 
knowledge already gained rather than further 
elaborate research work, and he believes in im- 
proving rural conditions and providing better 
eredit facilities for the farmer as well as in more 
scientific farming methods. ‘ 
Dr. David F. Houston, the new Secretary of Ag- 
Ticulture, is no doubt in thorough harmony with 
these ideas, and the country will expect him to 
promote the policies the President has outlined. 


Public Buildings and Public Plunder. 


ND so Congress in its closing hours passed 
A the shameful graft measure, ‘‘labeled a pub- 

lic buildings bill, but which might well be 
named a public plunder bill,’’ as Senator O’Gor- 
man hotly declared in the closing hours of Con- 
gress. Congress passed it, and President Taft 
finally signed it, holding his nose the while, and 
the Congressmen who profited by it didn’t have 
the manliness to stand up and have their names 
recorded so that the voters might see who they 
were. It takes one-fifth of the membership to 
require a@ yea and nay vote, and not one-fifth of 
them were willing to go on record. 


This bill is perhaps one of the most. vicious of 
recent years. ‘“‘The pork in this barrel,” Senator 
Kern declared, ‘‘is of such a quality that it smells 
to heaven.’” And another Democratic leader de- 
clared: “In the palmiest days of Cannonism no bill 
so rotten has been brought into this House.” Sen- 
ator Owen, of Oklahoma, and Senator Williams, of 
Mississippi, joined Senators O’Gorman and Kern in 
denouncing the infamy, as did Representatives 
Hardwick and Roddenberry of Georgia and Page 
of North Carolina; but if the other Southern Rep- 
resentatives and Senators made any genuine op- 
position to the extravagance, we haven’t heard of 
it. We purpose asking each Southern member 
how he voted, and we shall print as a roll of honor 
the names of those who stood between the people 
and this extravagance. 


One well-informed Washington correspondent 
mentions the case of Maryville, Tennessee, a town 
with only 2,300 people, and whose expense for 
postoffice rent, fuel, and light last year was only 
$400—-yet it is now proposed to put up a $60,000 
building there, an expenditure on which interest 
alone at 6 per cent would amount to nine times 
last year’s rent. He adds: ‘“‘There are a score of 
other instances of like extravagance. Towns in 
Alabama, Kentucky and Oklahoma are conspicu- 
ous in the category.’’ 


Francisco Madero and the Roman Gracchi. 


Tse long, hard, bitter battle that all must 
fight who go up against organized wealth 
in a struggle to help the poor and the op- 
pressed—this fact is again emphasized by the 
shameful death of Francisco Madero, sometime 
President of the Republic (?) of Mexico; and it 
is a fact worthy of record in this department, de- 
voted as it is to getting fairer legislation for the 
common man. 

Long, long ago in glorious Rome, a noble-heart- 
ed Roman, a young man of great wealth and proud 
family name, saw that Rome’s greatness was 
threatened by a land-monopoly, or the control of 
the land, at least, by a small percentage of the 
people. He saw. the small farms disappearing, 
great plantations, owned by absentee land-owners, 
driving out the independent land-owners (who are 
always and everywhere the hope of every State); 
and Tiberius Gracchus, as the historian points out, 
“struck at the root of the economic, moral and po- 
litical decay of Italy by trying to rebuild the yeo- 
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man class,’—the small farmer class. He proposed 
to limit the size of estates and let out the surplus 
land to small holders—and such a policy, if faith- 
fully carried out, would have saved the Empire. 
But the organized wealth of Rome rose up against 
him, and Tiberius Gracchus, tho he gained high 
office, was slain by a mob in the streets of the cap- 
ital before he was thirty years old. His brother, 
who attempted somewhat less nobly to carry out 
his high purpose, was killed, too, before his work 
could be finished; and the Roman Senate sought 
to end their ideas by forbidding men to speak of 
the dead Gracchi. 

Francisco Madero of Mexico -was also a scion of 
a noble house, the lord of great estates, but like 
the ancient brothers Gracchus of Rome, he saw his 
country dying of the same cancerous growth that 
ruined that Empire; he saw Mexico, too, becoming 
a land “where wealth accumulates and men de- 
cay.”” He, too, proposed to break up the great 
estates and help the poor peasants become inde- 
pendent home-owners, and though he may have 
lacked the statesmanship to carry out his vast 
plans, it was because he had aroused the Nation 
to the evil, that the wealth of Mexico hated him 
and thirsted like a tiger for his blood. Because 
he did not act quickly enough, they told the poor, 
ignorant people whom he yearned to help, that he 
had betrayed them; and in a so-called revolution, 
which was not unlikely a deliberate plot against 
his policy, Francisco Madero was shot down like 
a dog by cowardly agents of the men his merey 
had unwisely spared. 


‘“‘Mexico’s Last Hope of Liberty.” 


ESS than a month ago—just a few days, in 
fact, before Madero met his tragic fate—Do- 
lores Butterfield no doubt correctly inter- 

preted the Mexican situation when he wrote: 


“The truth is that Felix Diaz represents 
despotism; Francisco Madero represents Mex- 
ico’s last hope of liberty. When Madero falls, 
that despotism will have conquered. Cannon 
may not roar nor shells explode in the streets 
of the beautiful city which has been called 
the Paris of America, but the slave planta- 
tions of the South will reek with death; the 
Yaquis will again be sold in droves in Yuca- 
tan; land monopoly will continue to hold idle 
and untaxed hundreds upon hundreds of 
thousands of acres of the richest land in the 
world, condemning to peonage, hunger and 
ignorance the majority of Mexico’s people; 
and the prisons will be tombs for all such 
men as may love Mexico too much to look at 
such conditions and keep silence.” 


More Small White Farmers the Hope of 
the South. , 


E MENTION these things at some length 

W because there is great need in the South 

for us to give attention to the very evils 

that overthrew Rome and are poisoning the life 

of Mexico—the increase of tenantry and absentee 

landlordism, and the other forces that make 

against the increase of independent small farmers 

among us. And with us the problem is further 
complicated by the Negro problem. 

We should like to see the Negroes own the land 
they till, as we should like to see all other classes, 
but we want to see them buy in colonies of their 
own. In fact, it is very important, in our opinion, 
for our people to see that this policy prevails. In 
communities where considerable numbers of white 
people are living, we cannot afford to have the 
Negro population become relatively so much more 
numerous as to leave the white population too 
small for an adequate white society. The writer 
knows that in his old home neighborhood, for ex- 
ample, not a few white people have moved away 
because the Negro population has become propor- 
tionately too large and the white population too 
small—too small to furnish enough white neigh- 
bors for the women and children. 

This is a tendency that calls for very serious 
consideration; and is the main reason why the 
writer believes every Southern State should set 
about bringing to us just as many thrifty Northern 
and Western white settlers as we can get. We 
need them and need them badly—need them to 
save the rural South to the white race and pro- 
vide the thickly settled, intelligent, thrifty white 
communities that we must have in order to get the 
needed good schools and roads and libraries and 
telephones and social centers that the rural South 
yet lacks. 

To make the rural South a great democracy of 
thrifty, home-owning small white farmers—this 
is our only hope of becoming a permanently great 
and forceful section. And the success of educa- 
tion, co-operation, and equal legislation in the 
South is largely wrapped up with this very matter 
of getting a greater proportion of independent 
small farmers, each man sitting under his own 
vine and fig tree. 
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DE LAVAL 


Are In a Class 
By Themselves 


They cost but a little more than 
the cheapest, while they save 
twice as much and last five times 
as long as other separators. 

They save their cost every six 
months over 
gravity setting 
systemsandevery 
year over other 
separators, while 
they may be 
bought for cash 
or on such liberal 
terms that they 
will actually pay 
for themselves. 

Every assertion 
thus briefly made 
is subject to demonstrative proof 
to your own satisfaction by the 
nearest DE LAVAL local agent, 
or by your writing tothe Company. 

Why then, in the name of simple 
common sense, should anyone 
who has use for a Cream Separator 
go without one, buy other thana 
DE LAVAL, or continue the use 
of an inferior separator? 

The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand 
Book, in which important dairy ques- 
tion are ably discussed by the best 
authorities, is a book that every cow 
owner should have. Mailed free upon 
request if you mention this paper. New 
1913 De Laval catalog also mailed upon 
request. Write to nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 

















LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








ERADICATION OF SOUTHERN 
CATTLE TICKS. 





| Over 19,000 Square Miles Released 


From Quarantine as a Result of 
Recent Progress. 


Y AN order which took effect 

Mz2rch 1, Secretary Wilson has 
released from quarantine 19,490 
square miles in the Southern States 
as a result of the year’s progress in 
the eradication of cattle ticks. Ad- 
ditional areas amounting to 5,493 


4 square miles have already been re- 


leased since last spring, making a 
total of 24,943 square miles released 
during the past year. The total ter- 
ritory released from quarantine since 
the work of tick eradication was be- 
gun in 1906 now amounts to more 
than 187,000 square miles. 

The territory released by the Sec- 
retary’s recent order is as follows: 


I made a trip up to my farm a few 
days ago and what I saw thoroughly 
convinced me that we are badly in 
need of the no-fence law. As I have 
said before, no one pays much atten- 
tion to the fences and the shutting of 
gates in the fall and winter after the 
crops are gathered, and of course, 
everybody’s stock is in everybody’s 
field. In my own fields there were 
hogs belonging to my neighbors, and 
a part of them had cholera. One 
neighbor’s hogs especially, I know. If 
they had been in a pasture with 
cholera, he would have probably been 
the only loser in that community, but 
his hogs were a good ways from 
home and when they died would lay 
until the buzzards ate them and car- 
ried the disease to another commun- 
ity. It would be a very hard matter 
to buy any or very little pure-bred 
stock in our community as it will not 
thrive on ticks, and there are enough 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


per we have had other communica- 
tions besides Mrs. Jenkins in which 
the writers indicate that they are pos- 
itive that green oats will not kill hogs 
and they base their opinions, just as 
does Mr. McElderry, on experience, 
They, also, have ‘done been dar.’? We 
based our opinion on the same sort 
of evidence. 





Details of Separator Management.’ 


CREAM separator, to give perfect 
satisfaction, must be run at a 
high rate of speed, and yet it must 
remain perfectly steady during the 
operation. Consequently, the first 
requisite of successful operation is a 
firm foundation. Of course, a con- 
crete foundation is to be preferred 
above all others; but where this is 
not practicable, an ordinary floor 
may be made to serve satisfactorily 
by placing extra-strong braces un- 
derneath. The separator must then 
be placed perfectly level and fasten- 
ed down securely. 
The next requirement is thorough 








FIVE HEREFORD BULLS TO BE SOLD IN W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY’S SALE, APRIL 8. 
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Lowest Price! Longest Guarantee! 


No need to do without a sep- 
arator now. We have put the price 
within the reach of all. Only $19.65 
for a FULL SIZE 200 1b. capacity ma- 
chine.Guaranteeda Lifetime against 
defective material and workmanship. 
Skims 1% quarts a minute and gets AL. 

thecream, as all the latest improvements 
—many exclusive features. For instance, 
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Oream Separator has a One-Piece Skim- 
ming Device made of aluminumlight— 


rust-nroof—easy toclean, Has no discs—no 
es Oth 


plices to wash. Easy to turn. Easy to 
y to buy. 


SD 


60 Days’ Free Trials 






















The Charles William Stores, inc. 
Dept A18 56 Pine $t., NEW YORK GITY 
Qa ‘ cago 


Shements fom New) coe 
U PP. 
Over 90% of the 


HORSE 
CLIPPERS 


Used in the world 
are the 


STEWART 
Ball Bearing 
MACHINES 


Before you sag your horses at the 
spring work, take off the winter 
coat that holds the wet sweat and 
dirt. 
more 
better, " 
The Stewart Clipper turns easy, clips 
fast and stayssharp. Gears are all file j 
bard and cut from solid steel bar. : 
They are enclosed, protected and run 
in oll; little a wear. PRIC 
Has six feet of new style easy ; 
funning flexible shaft and the $ 50 ; 
@elebrated Stewart single ten- ae 
gion clipping head, mignes® grade 
Get one fram your dealer or send 62 
and we will ship C.O.D. for balance. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. F 


y= 
157 Ohio St,, Chicago \@®, \ 
Write for complete catalog showing Lf Ae 
most modern line of horse clipping 
end 
Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


shearing machines. 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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In Alabama, Madison County, 811 
square miles. In California, the re- 
mainder of San Luis Obispo County, 
1,834 square miles. In Georgia, 
1,535 square miles, including the 
counties of Fannin, Hall, Banks, 
Clarke and Putnam. In Mississippi, 
6,647 square miles, including the 
counties of Hinds, Coahoma, and Is- 
saquena, and parts of Noxubee, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, Madison, Rankin, 
| Chickasaw, Attala, and Leake coun- 
| ties. In Missouri, the remainder of 
McDonald, Newton and Orange coun- 
ties, amounting to 185 square 
miles. In North Carolina, Edge- 
combe County, 509 square miles. 
In Oklahoma, 1,554 square miles, be- 
ing the remainder of Lincoln and Co- 
manche Counties and parts of Grady 
and Pottawatomie Counties. In 
South Carolina, 1,615 square miles, 
including Darlington and Marlboro 
Counties, the remainder of York 
; County, and parts of Lancaster and 
Chester Counties. In Tennessee, 
1,061 square miles, including the re- 
mainder of Polk and Hamilton Coun- 
ties and parts of McNairy, Decatur, 
| Hardeman, and Wayne Counties. In 
Texas, 3,739 square miles, including 
Stonewall and Reagan Counties, the 
remainder of Howard County, and 
parts of Hardeman, Foard, Knox, 
Haskell, and Terrell counties. 





Stock-Law Will Help Us Get Rid of 
Ticky Cattle and Cholera Hogs. 


WISH to speak a few words 
through your paper in regard to 
the State-wide no-fence law which is 
certainly needed in North Carolina. 
To start with Iam not a large farmer 
yet, but own a farm in Bertie Coun- 
ty, N. C., containing about 300 acres 
of which about 75 or 100 acres is 
cleared. This land has been rented 
out for some time and as usual the 
tenants have let the fences go down, 
so I decided to run the farm myself 
this year and move my family on it 
and put my brother-in-law in charge. 
I am myself in the lumber business in 
South Carolina, where they have the 
no-fence law, and everybody has some 
good stock to show as a consequence, 








ticks in Bertie County to put a dozen 
on every square inch of cattle hide 
as the stock raised are so small their 
hides don’t measure many square 
inches at maturity. 

Give us the State-wide no-fence 
law. G. L. COTTEN. 

Lewiston, N. C. 





Will Green Oats Kill Hogs? 


N ANSWER to the question ‘‘Will 
green oat pasture kill pigs’? You 

answer No. Better qualify a bit. If 
you let sows and pigs run on green 
oats just heading out, they will die, 
while, oats not headed out and ma- 
ture oats, make excellent pasture for 
hogs. 

I am in a small, but expensive way, 
a breeder of registered Berkshires 
and out of a dear experience write the 
above. Like the Negro who had been 
to the penitentiary, I know, ‘“‘cause 
I done been dar.’’ Lost ten sows and 
50 pigs by grazing oats just heading 
out. H. L. McELDERRY. 

Talladega, Ala. 


We run pigs, brood sows, and boar 
on oats, or rye, or wheat, all winter. 
They are always in perfect health. 
Our Berkshire pigs of 75 or 100 
pounds get four small ears of corn a 
day and about five pounds skimmilk, 
the rest of their feed being oats and 
rye pasture. Yet they are in the fin- 
est of condition and gain two or three 
pounds a day, apparently. They have, 
of course, charcoal, lime, and ashes 
all the time. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 


Editorial Comment:—In our note 
answering the query, “‘Will green oat 
pasture kill hog?’ we indicated that 
there was difference of opinion. Mr. 
McElderry’s note proves that much at 
least. He believes most positively that 
the oats just “heading out,’”’ killed his 
hogs. We and others believe just as 
positively that it was something else 
that killed Mr. McElderry’s hogs, and 
that he simply failed to discover the 
true cause of their death. 

Since this note appeared in the pa- 
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oiling. This must be attended to at 
every operation, and all the bear- 
ings must be well oiled. An imper- 
fectly oiled separator will not give 
satisfaction. 

Then comes cleanliness. Every 
part that comes in contact with the 
milk must be kept antisepticallly 
clean. Carelessness at this point is 
the cause of one-half the low-grade 
cream that is produced. Separator 
manufacturers recommend the libe- 
ral use of washing powder in clean- 
ing the bowl and parts, but unless 
extreme care is used, the powder 
will communicate a_ disagreeable 
taste to the skimmilk and cream. If 
the bowl and parts are thoroughly 
scalded once a day and allowed to re- 
main in the sunshine as much as 
possible, washing powder and sim- 
ilar substances will not be needed, 
and no disagreeable after-effects need 
be feared. 

MAURICE FLOYD. 

Beeville, Texas. 





The high prices which have been 
paid for beef cattle on the markets 
during the last year or more are evi- 
dently having their effect on the 
prices of pure-bred beef cattle for 
breeding purposes. Recently Warren 
T. McCray, Kentland, Ind., sold 76 
head of pure-bred Herefords for an 
average of $525 each. Of this lot 
27 bulls brought an average of $740 
each and $2,500 or more was paid for 
three different animals. 





A Free Book on How to Build a Silo. 


How the average farmer, using ordinary 
farm tools, can construct a silo with a ca- 
pacity of 55 tons, at an expense of only $65 
—enough silage to feed 20 cows 40 pounds 
per day for four months—is told in a booklet 
just gotten out by the Livestock Department 
of the Southern Railway, a copy of which 
will be mailed free to any farmer address- 
ing request for same to Mr. F. L. Word, 
Livestock Agent, Southern Railway Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“Where There is Livestock on the 
There Should be a Silo,” is the title of this 
booklet which tells of the advantage to the 
farmer of having a silo and the great saving 
which it enables him to make in the cost of 
winter feeding for his livestock. The figures 
given are taken from the practical experi- 
ence of a Tennessee farmer who built a silo 
on the lines indicated 20 years ago, who 
finds it as good as new today, and feels that 
it has paid for itself many times over every 
year. 
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ne bred gilts, bred tried sows, and service Our offering is the best that can be had, | #ttractive prices—the broad-backed, shert- | Breeders of Hampshire swine and Big Bl: More 3 
bi boars. Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. Write for catalog and visit our farm. 
at Correspondence solicited. jatered® “Paiva no. ai Also registered er pa gee os H.T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
: RED WHITE AND BLUE DUR R- OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, show Tne tyes. Onli ef Wiite.—-mene Bele = 
= SEY FAR dhe e-em Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. | Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. VE TERIN ARY COLLEGE. 
~ J. L. Taylor, P t XN 7S es Seti re nS sek aa eerie ty seen 
ng, or, Proprietor. Olean, Mo. POL: AND CHIN AS. JERSEYS THE SCHOOL of VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Seti ABE LEP GC TOL ED cna dts dco tadaah., 4, dte Pdi Pte PIrrreennnrnnn | at the University of Pennsylvania, trains 
tre STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS POLAND CHINA HOGS PIGS AND BOARS students in all lines of veterinary work. 
cps Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- | A SHORT HORN mma 1p istered — ea Facilities unexce Ned. For catalog, _addre ss 
oe ber and October pigs not akin. Highest | BULL CALF AND FANCY POULTRY FOR SALE neg Vy Hg * ane. pew. Dees. D, 39th & Wood- 
“- quality. | G Ww TUGGLE awn, Ave., niiadeiphia, 
: z 4 - W. s Ora’s S 79165 ( 
saa ; RK. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. | Route No.7 + ny veg ra’ 5 Sultan 7 165 the butter bull, ) : ps 
db: and Raleigh of Ingleside 74787 one of the V t A N d d 
ilo 8. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE K most royally bred bulls in the South, and eterinarians Are Neede 
oO Sows, service Boas ant Pigs rare ea} POLAND CHENA HOGS || cutorcows with public butter tests yearly | | F4 proftale, useful protession which snot erowded. 
we Salaie-Gaak. Gain eden: eae nee eee ate , > aig j records and showring honors. W FF ing for A thorough graded course of three years offered by 
vm y es. Bata Faled, Aetna stew t aeaee etene, Ag omer ae at nag scws by great massive descriptive price list. = The Hansas City Veterinary College 
4 Write for wants and prices. ars. pure-bred. DUTCH DAIRY FARM Write Dr. S. Stewart, Dean 
{ WALKER T. GREEN. Shiloh, 8. 0. | T. E. BROWN, Murireesboro, Tenn. H. P. Lutz, Proprietor, Newton, N. C. 1380 East 15th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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TRADE MARK : y 
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ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZER 


Enriches the South. 


Enriching the soil means enriching the planter. 
Scrap Fertilizer has done both by maintaining, regardless of cost, 
the highest standards in material and processes of manufacture 


FOR 27 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


Let us send you the name of the Royster man nearest you. 
isa good man to know, if you want the full worth of your money. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. Tarboro, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S.C. Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


GULF CF MEXICO 
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Royster’s Fish 
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Columbis, S. C. 
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increased yields it produces. 
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MORE 10 THE ACRE BY 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CORP 
HIGH GRADE. FERTIL 


y Insure Larger 

Crops—Improved Soil 

and More Money for Your 
Yields. 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CORP. FERTILIZERS fur- 
nish proper nourishment to the plant from start to maturi- 
ty and produce sound solid, full-grown crops. 

gredient carefully selected for its plant food value—manufactured 

by experts who know by actual tests and experiments the needs 

of the soil and the formulas that produce, RESULT GET- 

TING CROPS. Use Interstate Chemical Corp. Fertilizers on hes, 
Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Tobacco and all crops. See the 

Ask ydéur dealer 


Interstate Chemical 
Corporation, 
CHARLESTON, 


USING 






Every in- St 

















Ground Limestone at a Reasonable Price 


We can supply, f. 0. b. cars at works at Sherwood, Tenn., ground limestone, 
98.19 per cent calcium carbonate, for $1.25 per ton in carload lots in bulk. 


At $1.25 per ton, GROUND LIMESTONE is the best and 
cheapest form of lime for most soils. 


GAGER LIME AND MANUFACTURING CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











——— 








“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H. Bailey, 


remains a standard work. No one 
is better fitted than Professor Bailey 
to write such a book, and it is read- 
able and full of instruction. Price, 
postpaid, $1.40. Address The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. X.—READY-MIXED FERTILIZERS. 





FTN HERE has been much useless 
] and unjust condemnation of 

ready-mixed commercial fer- 
tilizers by the agricultural press of 
this country. There has, beyond 
doubt, been some ground for criti- 
cism, but a middle ground is fortu- 
nately the correct one. The man 
who uses small quantities of fertil- 
izers, or one who does not study the 
problem sufficiently to mix his own 
fertilizers intelligently will and 
should continue to’ buy the ready- 
mixed goods. 
The objections urged against 
ready-mixed fertilizers are not all to 
be laid to the door of the manufact- 
urers or mixers of fertilizers. 

Why “Fillers” Are Used. 

In the first place, the farmer has 
not bought fertilizers intelligently on 
the basis of the actual plant foods 
which they contain; but has insisted 
on a cheap grade of mixed goods 
which must of necessity mean a low 
grade of fertilizer. The most pop- 
ular grade of fertilizer has been the 
one containing 1.65 per cent of ni- 
trogen (equivalent to 2 per cent of 
ammonia), 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 2 per'cent of potash. That 
is, this popular grade has only con- 
tained 33 pounds of nitrogen, 160 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 40 
pounds of potash to the ton. To ob- 
tain such a grade of fertilizer by us- 
ing cottonseed meal (containing 6.18 
per cent of nitrogen, 2.5 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 1.5 per cent of 
potash) to supply the nitrogen; 14 
per cent acid phosphate the phos- 
phoric acid, and kainit to supply the 
potash—and these are about as low 
grade materials as are or should be 
used,— it requires approximately the 
following amounts of each: 


535 Pounds cottonseed meal 
1,040 Pounds acid phosphate 
320 Pounds kainit 


—_——=_ 


1,895 Pounds. 


From these figures it is seen that 
105 pounds of some material contain- 
ing no plant foods must be added to 
make a ton of this grade of goods. 
If any nitrate of soda is used to sup- 
ply a part of the nitrogen, or if 16 
per cent acid phosphate is used to 
supply the phosphoric acid, or if mu- 
riate or sulfate of potash is used to 
supply the potash, a still larger 
quantity of “‘filler’? must be used. For 
all this work and for handling the 
filler and the freight on it the farm- 
er must and should pay, because he 
buys low-grade goods, for the reason 
they are cheaper per ton altho of ne- 
cessity more expensive per pound of 
actual and useful plant foods ob- 
tained. 

The farmer and not the mixer of 
fertilizers is responsible for this and 
as is right he pays the penalty. 


Buying Plant Foods One Does Not 
Need. 


Another objection to ready-mixed 
goods is that they sometimes contain 
plant foods which the farmer does 
not want and should not buy. For 
this objection several conditions are 
responsible. The laws have some- 
times fixed the lowest amounts of 
plant foods which a mixed fertilizer 
could contain and be legally sold; the 
farmer has frequently refused to buy 
a fertilizer which did not contain all 
three of the plant foods usually found 
in mixed commercial fertilizers; and 





STILL SELLING 

We mean “Fertilizing for Profit,” 
by E. E. Miller. The best introduc- 
tion to the study of fertilizers. 
Written so that any farmer can un- 
derstand it. Send The Progressive 
Farmer 50 cents for a copy, in paper 
binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound 


the manufacturers have been too 
persistent in their efforts to. force 
on the market, in certain sections, 
mixed fertilizers containing’ plant 


foods which the soils of those sec- 
tions do not need. So long as these 
conditions exist they furnish the 
most forcefvl reason why the intel- 
ligent farmer using any considerable 





copy. 


quantity of commercial fertilizers 


should mix his own goods. It is true 
that the manufacturers will mix a 
fertilizer as a large consumer wishes, 
but the average farmer deos not use 
sufficient fertilizers to justify such a 
procedure. : 


A good illustration of this objec- 
tion to the use of ready-mixed fer- 
tilizers as now sold %s found in re- 
spect to the potash in practically all 
mixed goods. The soils of the South- 
east respond to applications of potash 
with profitable, increased yields and 
probably more potash should be used 
on many of these soils than is con- 
tained in the mixed fertilizers gen- 
erally used. On the other hand, the 
soils west of Alabama and central 
Tennessee do not usually give any 
increase in yield of most crops from” 
applications of potash and yet the 
mixed fertilizers sold in this section 
contain, in practically all cases, from 
1.5 to 2 per cent of potash and in 
some cases more. Ite is, therefore, 
almost a necessity for the man in that 
part of the Cotton Belt who wishes 
to fertilize his cotton and corn intel- 
ligently to mix his own fertilizer, un- 
less he uses large quantities and has 
a manufacturer mix him a special lot 
of goods. 


Fertilizers Generally Up to Guarantee 


Another objection to ready-mixed 
fertilizers which is frequently urged 
by farmers, is entirely unfounded in 
recent years. This objection is that 
the fertilizer is of little value or does 
not contain the amounts of plant 
foods guaranteed. As a matter of 
fact, fertilizers on the market usual- 
ly contain slightly more plant foods 
than the guarantee or analysis on the 
sack indicates. No manufacturer can 
afford to have his brands fall below 
the guarantee and it does not often 
occur, but if it does occur occasional- 
ly it is an unintentional error, which 
is not persisted in. If the farmer 
buys fertilizers on the basis of the 
guarantee of plant foods, he gets 
these amounts of plant foods nearly 
every time. The trouble is that the 
farmer does not usually buy fertil- 
izers on the plant foods they contain, 
but bases his purchases on the price 
per ton or sack. 


The Most Serious Objection to Ready- 
Mixed Fertilizers, 


The most serious objection to the 
use of mixed commercial fertilizers 
is that the intelligent farmer who 
could profit from a knowledge of 
what materials are used in making 
the mixed goods is unable to get that 
information. It is worth something 
to the intelligent farmer to know 
whether the nitrogen in a mixed fer- 
tilizer he is using is from cottonseed 
meal, nitrate of soda, sulfate of am- 
monia, or some much less readily 
available source of nitrogen. It is 
also sometimes of considerable im- 
portance to him to know whether the 
potash in a mixed fertilizer is from 
kainit or sulfate of potash. These 
facts should be stated on the sacks 
and until the law requires it or the 
manufacturers do it of their own will 
one of the reasons for the farmer 
mixing his own fertilizers will con- 
tinue to exist. 


Advantages of Ready-Mixed Fer- 

tilizers. 

The advantages of ready-mircd 
fertilizers are that the mixing his 
been done thoroughly, the mechani- 
cal condition of the goods is likely to 
be good, the small farmer can get 
small quantities at little more cost 
and much less trouble, and the man 
who has not studied the question 
sufficient to know how to mix his fer- 
tilizers intelligently can buy goods 
which usually contain the nceessary 
plant foods in something near the 
proportions he. should use, them. 
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VIRGINIA FARMERS AND THE 
LIME PROBLEM. 


They Propose (1) to Use the Convicts 
in Getting Cheap Lime and (2) to 
Get Low Rates on All Railroads. 


ARMERS all over the South have 
F heard recently of the great move- 
ment in Virginia to get cheap lime 
for building up the soils of that State 
—a need which is indeed one of the 
most pressing agricultural needs of 
the whole South. Wishing to get the 
exact facts as to the present Virginia 
situation, we recently wrote our 
friend, Mr. J. S. Cates, the able new 
editor of that able old paper, the 
Richmond Southern Planter. In re- 
ply we have just received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr Cates which will 
be of interest to farmers in all our 
territory. 

Mr. Cates writes: 

“T have yours concerning the situ- 
ation of the ground limestone prop- 
osition here in Virginia. It might be 
summarized something like this: 

“After being agitated for several 
years by the Virginia State Farmers’ 
Institute, the Southern Planter, and 
other agricultural agencies here in 
this State, we finally succeeded in get- 
ting through the Legislature in the 
spring of 1912, a bill providing for 
putting the convicts to work grind- 
ing limestone, and sell it to the far- 
mers at @ small increase over cost 
price. $30,000 was appropriated for 
this. The idea was to establish two 
plants in different locations through- 
out the State. The lime burners were 
the principal opponents to this bill 
and they have finally succeeded in 
getting the operation of this law tied 
up through a court injunction, until 
it can be decided whether or not this 
enactment is contrary to the Virginia 
Constitution. 

“Just previous to the passing of 
this law, Governor Mann called a con- 
ference of the executive officers of all 
the railroads of the State. At this 
conference it was agreed that when 
the bill was passed, that the railroads 
would promulgate a rate of approx- 
imately one-half cent per ton per 
mile. The Norfolk & Western, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Virginian, the R. 
F. & P., the C. C. & O., and the Wash- 
ington & Old Dominion immediately 
announced these rates and have liv- 
ed up to their agreement. The other 
roads have later denied their obliga- 
tions and refused to reduce the rate. 
Just this past week, suit was entered 
against them and it looks very much 
now, as if the Corporation Commis- 
sion would require them to meet the 
same rate as promulgated by the oth- 
er roads enumerated. The rate really 
is the main proposition in getting 
ground limestone before the people. 
Since this question has been so thor- 
oughly advertised through the long 
discussions and much publicity given 
it, a large number of private grind- 
ing plants have sprung up all over 
the State and limestone can now be 
bought in several places for as low 
as $1 per ton, and a very high-grade 
rock it is. Also many of the larger 
farmers in the limestone region are 
buying their own plants and grinding 
their own limestone and possibly sell- 
ing some to their immediate neigh- 
bors. Whether the State law is de- 
clared unconstitutional or not, the 
large use of ground limestone is as- 
sured provided an equitable freight 
rate can be secured, on all of the 
roads. 

“The extensive experiments here in 
Virginia have shown that ground 
limestone is fully as valuable in prac- 
tically all circumstances as is burnt 
lime, provided an equal amount of 
calcium per acre is used. If all pro- 
ducts were equally pure, 100 pounds 
of ground limestone is equivalent to 
74 pounds of hydrated lime, or 56 
pounds of burnt lime. 

“According to a recent bulletin, is- 
sued by the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture however, the av- 
erage purity of burnt lime offered, as 
shown by this bulletin of analyses 
Tuns only ‘67.7 per cent; that is per 























Thruout the past few years of progress, 
fertilizers have not been left behind. 

While farm machinery makers have 
been devising better ways of reaping the 
crops, we have been finding better ways 
to produce them. 

We have made “‘A. A. C.”’ Fertilizer 
in formulas to supply the demand of every 
soil and crop. 

The need had long been urgent for 
exactness in mixing fertilizers. 

For if a single one of the several ele- 
ments that crops require is lacking in 
your soil, the size of the crop is reduced. 

Fortunately, for farmers, only three of 
the elements are subject to material loss. 

Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
are all of the elements that farmers usu- 
ally need to buy. 


When enough of these three elements 
are applied, every need of the plant is 
supplied. 


analysis be printed on the bags. But this 
measure, helpful as it is, can never fully 
indicate the value of your fertilizer. 


Vital Facts. 


Two fertilizers, seeming the same from 
analysis, may differ greatly in value. 





For one may be made of plant foods so 
quickly available that their benefits are 
not lasting, or so slowly available that 
food is not supplied when food is most 
urgently needed, 

The other may be made of plant foods 
in different forms that will feed the plant 
as growth unfolds wants. Fertilizer so 
mixed is worth much more than fertilizers 
too quick or too slow. 








The law, therefore, demands that the 


How “A. A. C.” Fertilizers Have Kept 





Pace With Progressive Farming 


To so mix fertilizers that the crop will 
be fed continuously requires an intimate 
knowledge of the elements, that each crop 
takes out of your soil. 

It demands that brains be mixed with 
materials, 


So, we gathered in our manufacturing, 
department, the ablest talent we could 
find. Many of the men are authors of 
books that are considered authorities. 

Some of these men to-day are in the 
front ranks as practical agricultural ex- 
perts. They have devoted their lives to 
studying the problems of fertilizers. 


Improvement in Fertilizer 





e _ ¢ 
Mixing. 
It was natural that under the direction 


of these men that our fertilizers: would 
draw near to perfection. 


Every improvement that would better 
the fertilizers was adopted. 

A bale of cotton would be analyzed to 
find out the exact number of pounds of 
each plant food that it took out of the 
soil. 

These men knew from experience that 
ordinary Nitrogen is very unstable—that 
the benefits of this costly element had 
heretofore been fleeting. 


Nitrogen supplied in several different 
forms that became available at different 
times was one of our improvements. 


Another source of Nitrogen, that could 
not be washed out of the soil was one of 
our adoptions. 

We employed forms of Phosphoric 
Acid that would feed the plant thruout 
growth. ‘ 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


SOUTHERN FACTORIES AND SALES 


OFFICES LOCATED AT 


Montgomery, Ala. Columbia, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Spartanburg, S. C, 


Pensacola, Fla. Wilmington, N. C. 
Savannah, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 











There were certain crops that required 
an abundance of potash. Supplied in one 
form it would largely increase the yield& 
In another form its effects were highly 
injurious. 

So in each element that fertilizer 
makers use, we sought to make an im- 
provement. We sought to correct every 
fault. 

Practical men have brought to the 
mixing of A. A. C. fertilizers a wealth 
of experience. 

They have studied the needs of every 
Southern crop—the peculiarities of every 
type of soil, Wherever A. A. C. ferti- 
lizers are used, bigger yields of cotton 
corn and tobacco have been the telling 
effect of their work. 


Men of lesser experience could never é 
know all of the thigs these men have 
discovered. * 

Dry-mixed or home-mixed fertilizers 
lack the properties of these chemically 
mixed brands. 

Mere analysis does not show the 
superior value of A. A. C. fertilizers. 

For analysis only shows the amount 
of plant foods contained. It cannot show 
the forms in which the plant foods exist. 

Fertilizer with nitrogen in only a single 
form would seem the same from analysis. 

The fertilizer business is our only busi- 
ness, ‘The farmers interests are our in- 
terests. Our sales are dependent upon 
his crops. f 


Free Booklet 


Write our nearest office for full infor- 
mation booklet telling about our formu. 
las, especially compounded for Southern 
crops, and the name of our nearest dealer 

















guarantee. In other words, a ton of 
the average agricultural lime is guar- 
anteed by the manufacturers to con- 
tain only 1,314 pounds of real lime. 
Of the two samples of ground lime- 
stone reported in this bulletin, the av- 
erage was 95.95 per cent of calcium 
carbonate. These figures show that in 
buying a ton of ground limestone that 
we are contracting to get not 56 per 
cent as much actual lime as buying 
burnt lime, but that we are guaran- 
teed to get 78.4 per cent. In other 
words, as per this bulletin list, 2,690 
pounds of ground limestone instead 
of 3,575 pounds, which is usually rec- 
ommended, is on the average equiv- 
alent to 2,000 pounds of agricultural 
burnt lime offered in this State. This 
means further that when ground 
limestone can be bought for $1 per 
ton, the average price of most grind- 
ers, that it is unwise to pay more than 
$1.35 for the average composition 
burnt lime as shown in this bulletin. 
With the new rate, or rather the old 
rate which is now in effect on a great 


many roads, this 2,690 pounds can be 
transported far cheaper than the 
2,000 pounds of burnt lime. 

“Considering that the price of low- 
grade burnt lime has been running all 
the way from $3.50 to $11 per ton, 
while with ground limestone the 
equivalent of this can be secured for 
$1.35, we predict that the use of this 
product is going to go up with leaps 
and bounds. 

“It seems to me that our slogan 
—‘Lime and Clover—and then any- 
thing else you want to grow’—applies 
fully as well, if not better, to North 
Carolina than it does to Virginia. I 
believe it would be one of the big 
steps in the development of the State 
if you could get a bill similar to our 





bill through your North Carolina 
Legislature. This bill should be fram- 


ed to avoid all legal entanglements 
with the Constitution, such as we 
have encountered here. It seems to 
me the convicts had far better be oc- 
cupied producing something for the 
farmers than producing something to 


compete with them. The main point 
tho in using the convicts to grind 
limestone is that there is no better 
way to advertise the product in the 
State than to do it by putting the 
State to work manufacturing. 

“TI have no doubt but what you 
could get a satisfactory rate by tak- 
ing the matter up through your Com- 
mission. It seems as tho the rail- 
roads are not willing to come across 
and bounds. J. S. CATES, Editor. 


Richmond, Va. 





Farmers’ Course at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 


UITE a number of students of the 
Virginia County Farm Demon- 
stration -Work attended the six- 
weeks’ session at the State Agricul- 
tural College at Blacksburg. The 
course included better orchard man- 
agement, scientific dairying and many 

other interesting features. 

J. M. BELL. 
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PURE-BRED POULTRY. 





ORPINGTONS. 


um“ PRLPP LISS LPS SILI IIIA aa 


SINGLE COMB 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Good ones, too! Winners wherever shown. 

Eggs from choice matings $1.50 for 15, $4.50 

per 50, $8 per hundred. Mating list on re- 

quest. Satisfaction guaranteed. Now isthe 
best time to order. 


FAIRLEA FARM, PIKEVILLE, N. C. 














ISLAND REDS. 
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Ware’s Single Comb Reds 


won this season ist and best pen, 1st cocke- 
rel, 2nd pullet at Raleigh State Fair; ist 
cock, ist cockerel, ist pullet, 1st hen, best 
display, Asheville; 1st cock, ist pullet, Hen- 
rietta; Ist pen at Charlotte. Finer and redder 
than ever. 15 eggs $2, $5. and $7.50. 


R. E. WARE, Shelby, N. C. 


RHODE 


wry 














“COOK” STRAIN 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
EXCLUSIVELY 
The Best Egg Producers 
and the Earliest Broilers 
Eggs and Chicks for sale. Mating list free. 
MISS JULIA JONES, Tebaccoville, N. C. 









WHITE Sesun oat Tre EGGS 


From Best Pens, $2 for 15. 
ONE DOLLAR CASH PRIZE 
For First Cockerel won at any State 
or County Fair this year, hatched 
from eggs bought of us. Write 
STONY RUN POULTRY FARM, 
Thomasville, N. C. 








ROWE ORPINGTON FARM—White, 


Buff, 
and Black Orpingtons, from the 


best strains 


in the country. The best layers and _ the 
earliest broilers. Eggs for hatching. Write 
us your wants. — Misses Mary and Anna 


Rowe, Conover, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs 


from a choice pen of Single Comb Buff Or- 
pingtons. Bred to win, lay, weigh, and pay. 
$1 per 15; $2.50 per 50; $5 per 100. 

Cc. M. COFFMAN, Elkton, Va. 


CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS—(Keller- 
strass strain.) Winners of five firsts, three 
specials and two silver cups at two shows. 








Eggs for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pen 
No. 1, $5 per 15; Pen No. 2, $2.50 per 15. 
MRS. J. J. THORNE, Rocky Mt., N. C. 





WHITE ORPINGTONS. Prize-Winning Stock 
Blood direct from Owens Farm, and Miss 
Carey, England. Eggs, $2 per 15, pen run. 

DONALD B. WHISNANT, 
Hickory, N. C. 


ORPINGTONS 
layers. Cocks and 


Route 1, 


SINGLE COMB BUFF 
Prize winners. Heavy 
cockerels, $1 to $5 each. Hens and pullets, 
$1 to $2 each. Eggs, $1 to $5 per 15. Fer- 

tility guaranteed, 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, Landis, N. C 


MARSH’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Norfolk Show, 1, 2, 38, 4, 5, pullet; 2, 3, 
hen; 2nd cockerel’ (beaten by Wm. Cook); no 
pen or cock entry. Eggs for Hatching. 

J. I. MARSH, London Bridge, Va. 











CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS (Kellerstrass Strain) 
Early layers, fast growers and money makers. They 
are beauties. Eggs and baby chicks for sale. 
Mrs. W. A. Ware, Kings Mountain, North Carolina. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH wen 


I won at Lincolnton in 1911: 1, 2, cock- 
erels, two entries; 1 cock, one entry; 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5 pullet. I won in 1912: 1, 2 
cocks, two entries; 1, 2, hens, two entries; 
1, 3, 4, 5 pullets; 3 cockerel; one entry. 
I also won several specials. I have birds 
yard direct from A. C. Hawkins, 
Thompson, Chas. H. Welles, and 
Bradiey Bros. Eggs, $2.50 for 15; $4 for 
30. JNO. B. WRIGHT, Lincolnton, N, C. 

















*‘RINGLET”’ BARRED ROCKS 
A few dollars invested in a pure 
bred Cockerel, of the finest strain 
Of this all-around farmers’ breed; 
will return many fold. 

Fine vigorous farm raised cocke- 
rels and pullets from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Eggsinseason. Letus give 
youa ‘“‘square deal.’’ 

Amelia, 
Stacys’ Stock Farm os: a 














BARRED ROCK EGGS 


Ringlet Strain. 


From both cockerel and pullet mated 


pens, $2.50 per sitting of 15, delivered by 
parcel post. I guarantee 50 per cent 
hatch, Barred Rocks exclusively. . & 
Hill, Thomasville, N. C. 














Southland’s Champion White Plymouth Rocks. Win- 
ners of more firsts, seconds and special prizes 
than all competitors combined. 
MARTIN F. SCHULTES, 
Box 431, ““Albashire,”’ Bartlett, Tennessee. 


White and Barred Plymouth Rocks 
‘ EGGS, $1 for 15. 
A few Barred Hens, at $1 each. 
G. A. RIGGS, Apex, N. C. 











BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS— 











For hatching, $1 per sitting of fifteen. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. M. HOLSHOUSER, China Grove, N. C. 
_LE GHOR NS. 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Eggs for hatching, $1 per 15. Free range, 


insuring strong, healthy hatches. Bred to 
lay. Cockerels for sale, A few bushels 
Simpkins Improved cotton seed, at $1 per 
bushel Cc. L. SIMS, Harrisburg, N. C. 





ROSE COMB REDS, The Birds You Are Looking For. 
The ideal bird for farmers and fanciers. Mine are 
prize winners and layers—hence payers. Eggs $1. to $3. 
some fine cockerels. Write, Box X. 
D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Statesville, North Carolina 


R. I. Reds, Both Combs. — 14 firsts; ae Club 


; many other ribbons 
and specials this season. _ ay ‘Exhibition wiathive $3.75; 
choice $1.50 per 15. Orderatonce. Good breeders $2.50, 
$3.50, $5. Prize and exhibition birds $5, $7.50, $10, $12.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free, *‘How to Feed’ ’for 
stamp. Red fancier 9 years. Mrs. J.C. Deaton, Landis,N.C. 


DUCKS. 
PRR RAR AR nnn nnn 
INDIAN RUNNERS—My English Penciled 
and Fawn and White Runners won first and 
third at Charlotte Show with two entries; 
2 firsts, 2 seconds, 2 thirds, i fourth at 
Statesville Show with ten birds. Eggs from 
winners, $1.50 per 12; utility, $1. 

S. A. B. McANLAY, Huntsville, N. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
COCKEREL Rocks. White and 

Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S.C.R.I. Reds, White and Buff Orping- 
tons, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C. W hite and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs for hatching in sea- 
son; $1.50 per sitting; Orpingtons $2.00. 


M. COLLEGE, ta aa DEP’T. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and §. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol 
der. It’s free 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Pull a, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


S. C. White Leghorns and S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds 


My winnings for 1912 at Raleigh Fair 
and New Bern Fair are, 5 entries, 1 first 
and 3 seconds on Leghorns. Eggs, $1 
and $2 per 15; $5 per hundred. 


J. B. TUCKER, Greenville, N. C. 























Barred, Buff and 
White Plymouth 






































Lester Tompxins §. C. Rhode Island 
RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE $2. to $5. —. $5. to $12.50 per trio. 
Eggs $1. to $5. for 15. 
Fays White Egg Strain Indian Runner Ducks 
$5. per trio. Eggs $1.25 for12. Write for folder, or 
send in your order and we will send good value for 
every $1. received. 
ARMEEGA POULTRY FARM 

T. H. Crudup,Prop. Kittrell, N.C. 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Baby 
Chicks cheaper than you can hatch 
them. Order today, 

OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 




















Pure-Bred Single Comb 
WHITE, BUFF AND BLACK ORPINGTON, 
Rose Comb Red eggs for hatching, $1.25 
per 15. $7. per 100. Stock for sale. 

High quality and low prices my motto. 


J.C. HEDRICK 
Stony Point, N. C. 











PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bants ams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free, 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C 





Postal Gots It onc Ancenes cna Wain. 


Anconas and White 
Plymouth Rocks, two best paying breeds, 
and their winn s. Write today. Low prices. 
tisfaction guaranteed. 


ART 1i1UR BUNCE, 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 


EGGS, $1. 50 for i5 Light Brahmas 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 


BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
15 eggs to sitting. S.C. White 


Liberty, N.C. 
PURE BRE Leghorns $1.00. S.C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Silver Laced W yandottes $1.50. 
White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 
MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S. C. 









Statesboro, Ga. 














Eges! Eggs! Eggs!—Indian Runner ducks, 
Ballard strain; Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island Reds. 13 
duck eggs, $1 and $1.50; 15 hen eggs, $1 and 


$1.50. HOP CREEK POU LTRY FARM, 
Hickory, N. C., Route 1, Box 27. 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S POULTRY YARDS. 


Plans and Suggestions Which May Be Of Value to Other Farm Women— 
“There is No Luck in Poultry Raising’”—Only Work and Knowl- 


edge Count. 





By Mrs. 
HAVE three chicken houses—one 
for little chickens, the other 
two for- hens. ~ Plan No. 1, shows 


the position of houses and yards. 
Plan No. 2, gives the arrangement of 
house for little chickens. 

fach hen-house is divided by a 
partition of chicken wire. This 
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gives me practically four houses, and 
each of the four has two yards. I 
try to keep some green crop growing 


W. E. Jenkins, Ellendale, Tenn. 


The doors of the brooder house, it 
will be noticed, are the same width 
as the aisle. Thus portions of the aisle 
can be cut off from the rest, making 
it easy to drive chickens from one 
room to another. The aisle is about 
four feet wide. The divisions in the 
brooder house are of mosquito net- 


























ting. They do not go to the ceiling; 
only the height of two widths of wire. 
This netting is the only material I 
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in either back or front yard. Just have found that will turn little 
now they have eaten both yards clean chickens. They will manage to 
and I turn them out to eat rye, oats, Squeeze thru the smallest mesh 


etc., growing in front of the yards. 
I am having green feed planted again 
in the yards. 

The brooder house has six com- 
partments. I have a heated brooder 
in one, and am going to put an Inter- 
national hover in another. These are 
for starting the small chicks in cold 
weather. I have never been able to 
begin with fireless brooders in the 
winter. They are comfortable enough 
at night, but I cannot make chickens 
go into a fireless brooder in the day- 
time, altho they will go into a heated 
one whenever they become chilled. I 
have fireless hovers for transferring 
the young chickens when they are a 
month or six weeks old, and roosting 


boxes for them when they outgrow 
the hovers. They are shifted from 


one compartment to another as they 
grow—promoted through six grades, 
so to speak. 


chicken wire. I should advise any- 
one, building after this fashion, to 


put one plank at the bottom. This 
makes it warmer. In that case, 
chicken wire could be used, as the 


plank would hold them in check un- 
til they were too big to squeeze 
through. 

I would also advise anyone build- 
ing, to make a house 16x16 (mine is 
14x14), or else have only four com- 
partments instead of six. These 
rooms are large enough for the 
chickens, but a little crowded for the 
person who looks after them. My 
house was built 14x14 because the 
houses for grown chickens had been 
built that size, and I preferred to suf- 
fer a little inconvenience rather than 
have houses of-assorted sizes. 

The brooder house has a concrete 
floor—rather it has a floor made of 
old bricks and pieces of bricks, plac- 
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Six Good Books For Poultrymen. 


If you are interested in pure-bred 
poultry, you simply cannot afford to 
be without the ‘American Standard 
of Perfection,” the official guide to 
the markings, shape, weight, disqual- 
ifications, etc., of all the recognized 
breeds. The man who doesn’t know 
the Standard doesn’t know poultry 
well enough to pose as a judge or as 
a breeder. of high-class fowls. Price, 
$150. 

“Farm Poultry,’ by Prof. G. C. 
Watson, is a standard book on the 
‘care and breeding of poultry. It 

{11 cost $1.35 postpaid. 

Miller Purvis has written a book, 
“poultry Breeding,’? which is full of 
valuable information about poultry. 
It is arranged alphabetically and is 
a good reference book. Price, $1.50. 

“The Diseases of Poultry,’’ by Dr. 
D. E. Salmon, formerly Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of, Animal Industry, 
should be authoritative and up-to- 
date. One of the very few books on 
this feature of the work we would 
care to recommend. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Then we can supply you with a 
turkey book, “Turkeys—Care and 
Management.” The price is 75 cents, 
and the book is said by the publish- 
ers to be a full outline of the best 
methods of handling turkeys. 

An 80-page book,~*“Ducks and 
Geese,” tells about these fowls, and 
is right up-to-date. Price, 75 cents. 

Send orders to ‘ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS OF QUALITY, 
Silver cup and Blue Ribbon Winners. Winners at Nor- 
folk, Richmond, Raleigh, Rocky Mount. Eggs from first 
pen $7.50 per 15, second pen $2.50 per 15. Let me book 
your order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ELM CITY POULTRY YARD, Elm City, N. C. 








EGGS—$1 to $2 per sitting of 15. Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. R. I. Reds, Owen Farm's 
strain. Prolific layers. 


W. C. VINCENT, Greenville, N. C. 
New Range: Save $20. 


You can get this splendid range 
for about half the price you ex- 
pected to pay.Sell your old cook 
stove, don’t stew over it a week 





28.25. It has six eyes, porce- 
lain lined reservoir, high closet 
and oven thermometer. A reg- 
ular $50. value. Other styles 
and prices. Shipped quick from 
Richmond, little freight. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. Prices are going up—get your 
range NOW before advance. FREE catalog 
The Spotless Company 
The South’s Mail Order House. 
75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond. Va, 





DO YOU WANT 
TO EARN 
BIG MONEY 


During your spare time this winter? 


Can you spare one hour a day, or one 
day a week to a good, clean proposition? 
If you can write our circulation manager 
for details. 
Do it Now! 


Many Golden Opportunities 
are lost by 


waiting till “TOMORROW.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





IT COSTS $2 


We mean ‘‘Types and Breeds of Farm 
nimals,’? by Prof. C.S. Plumb. It is 
orth it, however, for it has pictures 

“ind descriptions of all the leading 

weeds of farm animals and makes you 
st ache to be a stockman. A good 
bok for the young people to read and 
ok at. ; 


| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
ubject. A great big volume crammed 

ith valuable facts for the stockman. 
very breeder or feeder of livestock 
jeeds it. Wecan supply it at the regu- 
NYe-Drice, $2.25, 


The Progressive Farmer. 








ed smoothly on clay, and covered 
with cement. It makes a floor equal 
to concrete as far as chickens are 
concerned. The other two houses 
have wood floors. I have no use for 
earth floors, altho I know that some 
of the most successful poultrymen 
use them. They are too hard to keep 
clean. Some manure will soak into 
the soil, and any thoro cleaning must 
of necessity remove some of this soil. 
This lowers the floor, or necessitates 
frequent fillings. 

My chicken houses are made with 
open front, and are satisfactory. I 
like the double-pitch roof far better 
than the single. The houses face the 
south—that is, the opening is toward 
the south. If I were to build over, 
I would not open them to the south, 
in spite of the fact that poultrymen 
tell you to do so. Our prevailing 
rains—winter and summer—are from 
the south. They are usually ac- 
companied by strong winds, and then 
water sometimes blows half across 
the house. This, of course, rots the 
floors, besides making the litter wet. 
I would put a large window in the 
south side, but I would open the 
houses to the east. 

If I were going to build again, I 
would slope the floors somewhat to- 
ward the open side. And Iy would 
have all floors of concrete. They are 
everlasting, can be cleaned with a 
hose, and are rat-proof. My brooder 
house has an open front, but that 
is a mistake. Too. much wind and 
rain come in for little chickens. I 
have to hang a tarpaulin in front in 
rainy weather. I am going to put 
glass to within a few inches of the 
floor. 

I have not explained the movable 
runways. (These show in one of the 
plans). Little chickens are kept in- 
side the brooder for about two weeks 
(from one week to a month, depend- 
ing upon temperature). They are 
then allowed to run in one of the 
compartments for a week or so. Next 
they are allowed to have one of these 
movable runways until they are big 
enough to be allowed a whole yard. 
At such a time the runways are re- 
moved. The chickens are fed and 
watered inside the house at all times. 
They become trained to run into it, 
so that in rainy weather I don’t need 
to give them the slightest thought. 
I know they will go straight home. 
I never have more than 25 or 30 
chickens together, and each size is 
kept distinct from all others. Rats 
cannot annoy me, hawks fight shy of 
so much chicken wire, and the house 
is proof against night. marauders. I 
am able, therefore, to raise about 94 
per cent of all chickens hatched. 

I should like to advise every rais- 
er of chickens to buy an incubator. 
Not that is does better work than a 
hen. Frankly, I prefer the hen, for 
I can get a 95 or 100 per cent hatch 
from a hen frequently, and I have 
never done it but once with an incu- 
bator. But incubators will sit when 
you want them to, and hens won’t. 
That’s the argument in favor of an 
incubator. It’s part of a chicken 
raiser’s equipment, whether he raises 
fancy stock, or sells ‘“‘fryers’” as a 
side line on the farm. 

I have learned something about 
chicken raising in the past few years. 
I pass these along. 

One is, that the professional poul- 
trymen know more than I do. When 
I have gone contrary to their teach- 
ings, I have usually found that they 
were right, altho there have been oc- 
casions when I have successfully 
broken some of the laws of poultry- 
dom. 

Another thing I have learned is 
that there is no luck about chicken 
raising. Success is in proportion to 
knowledge and energy. When I have 
lost chickens, or had my egg yield 
drop, I have been able to trace it to 
my stupidity or my negligence. 

I have learned that the laying hen 
is the fat hen. I get large egg yields, 
and my hens are always fat. They 
have a balanced ration, of course— 
not just corn, but they are almost 
too fat to. be eaten. 








Labor Saving For the Housekeeper. 


(Continued from page 17.) 
inet, have small shelves placed over 
your table where you mix your bread, 
etc. On these shelves place baking- 
powder, soda, salt, spices, flavorings, 
also pans, spoons, knives, potato- 
mashers, egg-beater, and other things 
which save so many steps in the 
cook-room. Be sure to have the 
floors of the dining and cook-room 
stained or painted, it will not only 
save the work of scouring often, but 
protect the floor. 

Where there is a large family, 
don’t try to cook a variety for every 
meal, it makes more work in the dish- 
washing, you can make the change 
by cooking something different every 
day, or as often as possible. 

Try skimming the milk, it saves 
churning often and makes the churn 
lighter. Have a milk cooler for sum- 
mer use, one can be made at the well- 
house with very little expense. 

With the washing machine and 
wringer and the use of washing pow- 
der, which is really cheaper than 
soap, the washing can be done much 
easier than the old way. If you do 
not care to boil the clothes for a small 
washing, just heat your water on the 
stove while you are preparing a meal, 
then pour the water over the clothes, 
letting them stand a few minutes. 
You will be surprised to find that it is 
as good as boiling them. When the 
clothes are dry, try folding the bed- 
clothes, towels, ete., smoothly and 
place in’a drawer. When ready for 
use, you will find them almost as nice 
as if they had been ironed. 

While putting away clothes, if you 
will put the garments to one side 
which need mending, and sew on 
buttons or darn the garments before 
they are worn again, you will find it 
a great help. | 

Try stocking legs for sleeve-pro- 
tectors, while doing your rough 
house-work. 

Teach the children to put their 
play things. away, it will save the old- 
er ones of the trouble, also it teaches 
the child habits of putting things to 
their place. 

MRS. J. N. RUSSELL. 

Sharon, S. C. 





Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries. 

H. C. Anderson, Halifax, N. C.: I am send- 
ing you a bulletin about the canning of 
beans, snaps, and corn. Several of your 
neighbors are very successful in doing up 
hundreds of jars. 

* * 


Mrs. E. B., Williamston: I hope you will 
write us about the pretty homes along the 
Roanoke. Your neighbors are very slow about 
attending the Woman’s Branch of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute mectings and when I read in 
your delightful letter— 

“There can nothimg be more beautiful 
than a country home, painted and im- 
proved to show what the man is that 
lives there. I can tell when I travel on 
on the road what the people are by pass- 
ing their home. Never give up, but keep 
begging the people of our grand old 
State to arouse themselves and make 
life worth living. A great deal has 
been done in this section lately to help 
some. I want to see every one benefited 
and uplifted so they will enjoy life as it 
should be’’— 
wondered if it would not be a pleasure to 

you to go those homes where inspiration 
seems lacking and work hard to get each 
and every one to go to the meeting next 
winter, 

* * & 

Mrs. Arthur L. Temple, Nettleton, Miss.: 
Can you not help us by telling us just how 
your community succeeded in getting a free 
telephone system. Many places want them 
but do not know how to start about it. 

s * * e 

Mrs. Mae Cecil, Tasso, Tenn.: I am glad 
to have the girls tell me they are content on 
the farm. I am sure you have a very lovely 
mother. I hope to use your letter later. Tell 
me what you contribute to the farm home. 
It will be helpful to other girls. 





The Farm Woman’s: Stationery. 
Another thing 
various customs 


which supplements 
is rural stationery. There 
is something authoritative about receiving 
a letter daintily stamped ‘‘Wren’s Nest,’’ 
“Wild Winds,’ or ‘‘Alfadena.’’ It shows 
pride in one’s surroundings, and it is to be 
hoped that one of these days, not very far 
distant, it will be as common a custom for 
farm homes, roads, schoolhouses and church- 
es to be named, and to have family station4 
ery, as it is for streets and houses in the 
city to be named and numbered and for 
business firms to have their letter heads.— 
Mary A. Whedon, in the Farmer’s Wife. 


these 





Martyrdom is sometimes necessary, but not 
so often as most women think. Really, all 
things considered, being a martyr is the 
most crowded, poorly paid profession on 
earth. I am gradually coming to the con- 
clusion that what a woman is, is about as 
important as what she does.—Mrs, Lindsay 
Patterson. # 
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140Chicks from 140 Eges 


This World's Championship Record is not 
uncommon with users of my Betle City incu- 
bator. Many are doing this right along. 
United States governmentis one of my 201,840 
Belle City users. Make Sure of Success 
by using my proof-backed Belle City. 
Write me for all of the proofs or order direct 
from this ad.. Jim Rohan, Pres. 

Belle City Incubator Go., Racine, Wise 


-55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Ege Incubator 


Double cases all over; 
best copper tank; nursery, self-reg- 
ulating, Best 140-chick hot-water 
brooder, $4.85. Ordered together, 
$11.50. Freight Pai 
No machines a 
any price are 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Writeforbook today orsendprice 
now and save time. Address £ 


Belle CityIncubator Co.,Box 101, Racine, 


5 aa chick BRODER 


The incubator is Both $ 1 oO 


Oalifornia Red- 

wood, covered For 

with asbestos and galvan- 

pon | iron: has asteee _——- copper 
ank, nursery, egg tester, __——~-~= 

thermometor, ready to use. 6 DAYS’ ’ = F 

TRIAL—money backif not O. B. Write for =EZ, 

FREE Catalog today—NOW 

ironclad Incubator Co., Dept 101 Racine, Wis. 


QOPAGE POULTRY 
Tells how to succeed with BOOK 


poultry on the ordinary farm. 


= How to make a first-class 

brooder out of an old piano 

m= box. What breeds Iay best. 
PET SET 


better. 








gar 
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Plans for poultry houses, how 
to feed, breed, ete. Describes 
@ PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Brooders 
You will be surprised at the valuable information it con- 
ins. It’sfree. Write a postal for acopy today, (2U 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 28 Main $t., Homer City. Pa. 
SINE, eens 











(FGreider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 

é many pages of peultry facts, 70 varieties illustrat- 
ay ed and described. Incubators and brooders, low 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect 
guide to all poultry raisers, Send 10 cents today, 


B.H.GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


PPL IPPON ADDN ~~ 


White Leghorns (Young’s strain) 


My Leghorn hens and pullets are 
very fine,matedwith extra selected 
cock and cockerels of same strain, 
but no akin. I offer what eggs I 
will have for sale of this fine strain 
of Leghorns at $3.00 per sitting of 
15 eggs. 

I also have Buff and White Or- 
pingtons, Eggs $2.00 per sitting of 
15 eggs. _ Satisfaction guaranteed. 

I also have several nice White 
Leghorn cocks for sale. 


H. C. WILHELM, Middendorf, S.C. 


SWEEPSTAKE WINNERS 
Rocky Mount Poultry Show 


Champion silver cup best bird in show, silver cup for 
best White Wyandotts, silver cup for best White 
Plymouth Rocks, silver cup for best display (all va- 
rieties). $2.50 gold special for best S. C. White Leg- 
horns, $2.50 gold special for best White Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, $2.50 gold special for best Bantam class. 
8 special ribbons, 10 first premiums, 5 seconds, 3 
thirds, from a class of 35 birds entered in show. Write 
us for prices before buying your foundation stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
KIMBALL FARMS, 





Route 6, OXFORD, N. C. 





EGGS 
pens. 
shans, 
White 
free. 


For Hatching—From 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
White Orpingtons, Buff, Columbian, 
and Partridge Wyandottes. Catalog 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


prize-winning 
Black Lang- 





EGGS—White Orpington, $1.50 per 15; White 
Plymouth Rock, $1.50 per 15; White Leg- 
horn , $1 pe r15; White Indian Runner duck, 
$2 per dozen; White and Fawn Indian Run- 
ner, $1 per 13. All the best strains. 

John L. McKinney, Jonesville, S. C., Route 1. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
S.C. White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnings 
show the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, $3. 1918 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N. C. 








Do You Want Winners in White Rocks, S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds or Mottled Anconas? If 
so, order cggs from the White Oak Poultry 
Farm, Thos. Whisnant, Jr., 406, W. 10th Ave, 
Charlotte, N. C. Eggs, $1.50, $2, $3, $5 per 
15. Stock for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 

by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices, 

Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 


Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 





Ballard Strain INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
Fawn and Penciled. $1.25 to $2.50 each. 
Three first prizes. White eggs, $1 for 13. 
Buff and White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Reds, eggs, $1 for 15. 


J. S. SETZER, Hickory, N. C. 


15 Eggs, $1.50; 30 Eggs, $2.50—Every pen 
headed with prize winner. Stock cheap, $1 
to $3. Silver Wyandottes, Single Comb Black 
Minorcas, Rose and Single Comb Reds, Single 
Comb Brown and White Leghorns. Prolific 
layers. Cockerels and cocks, 

0. F. ELLER, Miller’s Creek, N. C. 








White Wyandottes 
Minoreas and 
Reds, EGGS, 
short notice. 


M. R. TOLAR, Parkton, N. C, 


Choice Ancona Eggs 


$1 and $1.25 per Fifteen. 
JOHN 8S. STROUP, Cherryville, N. C. 


(Fishel 
Single Comb 
$2 for 15. 


strain), Black 
Rhode Island 
Can ship eggs on 











EY MAKERS 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 

; Fine stock and « at low prices. 

Big illustrated circular and beantiful picture, 16 x 20, 
in colors, only 10c Don’t miss it 


JOHN E. HEATWOLE, HARRISONBURG, VA, 















? ves —it fights 
fires or bugs. 
Fig.564isextra 
strong, stands 
rigidly, attach 
to any pail or 
bucket. 


SPRAY PUMPS 


aresuitablefor anyservicein 
field, forest, home or barn. 
They areconvenient, easy to 
carry and pump. Write for 
free booklet on spraying 
and fire fighting. Sold by 
dealers or direct. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 
140 William St., Middletown, 














FIG. 

564 
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Profit by Spraying f< 


—killinsects, Use sprayer that does most 


work. a No. AY 
uss Brown’s Auto Spray ° 

Has Auto Pop Nozzle. Most powerful, 

efficient, economical for light work. 40 

sizes and sty les—hand 

Brows’ s Non-Clog Atomic 


H 
93 Jay Street 











Spraying Materials & Spraying Pumps 
For Fruit Trees—Best Manufactured 


B. P. Williamson Co., Raleigh, N.C. 





Plant the Peaches 
That Pay You Best 


When you set that Peach orchard 
this spring, you want trees that are 
well rooted, heavy, and vigorous; 


trees that will grow fastand give you 
big crops early and regularly. Lind- 
ley trees—grown right in the heart of 
the natural Peach country—meet all 
these requirements. 

Get Lindley’s Big Peach List Now 
We have big Peach orchards near our nur- 


series. In them we test all the kinds—and 
we have been doing it for 46 years. Ourown 
profitable experience with peaches gives 
us the knowledge that enables us to supply 
the trees that will pay you best. Some 
our experience is told in our 56-page cata- 
log. Send for it now—a postal will do. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
Box 106, Pornona, N. C. 








EACH & APPLE 
TREES 2s=: & up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Cataleg Free 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81, Cleveland, Tenn. 














Sweet Potato Plants 


Now ready 





for immediate 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Yams. 
I guarantee my slips to be true to 
name and to reach you in good con- 
dition. Price, $475 per thousand. 


W. W. Morris 


FORT GREEN, 


shipment, 


FLORIDA 























GROW MORE 


SWEET POTATOES 
AND LESS COTTON 
Send For Booklet 


C. W. WAUGHTEL 
, Swen Potato Specialist. Homeland, Gomme. | 














Irish Cobbler Seed Potatoes. 


Maine-grown. Original grow- 
stamped on each sack. Only 


Genuine 
er’s name 


have 100 bags to offer. This portion we 
will not use on our own farms. $3 per 
sack of 160 pounds, f.o.b. cars at Plym- 
outh, N. C. Cash with order. Address, 


E. J. CONKLIN, Plymouth, N. C, 











SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 





Alabama Experiment Stations. { guar- 

antee my plants to be true to name and 

best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
it growing free to purchasers of 5,000 

plants Write at once for catalog. 

J. R. DAVIS, Bartew, Fla. 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








How Some Prize Tomatoes Were 
Grown. 


URING the past few years much 

attention has been paid to the 
growing of small fruit and vegeta- 
bles. Now, with the parcel post, in 
the vicinity of large towns and cities 
vegetables can be handled with the 
result of making a most profitable 
business. In growing vegetables, we 
must know how to culture them in 
order to get the best results. 


I recently heard a man, who has 
been growing prize tomatoes for sev- 
eral years, tell how he manages to 
get such remarkable returns from 
this crop. He claims that his meth- 
od of cultivating tomatoes does away 
with all of the uncertainties, and as- 
sures a good crop. The tomatoes 
which he grows are recommended as 
having. excellent flavor, are free from 


By following this method he has 
nice rows of vines, hanging full of 
large clusters of tomatoes, instead of 
a garden full of rank vines. The 
fruit is nice, and it is early, clean, 
handy to pick, and from the samples 
I saw I judge this method certainly 
brings results. A. M. LATHAM. 





Varieties of Sweet Potatoes. 


OR early maturity for table use 

the Nancy Hall is the best varie- 
ty that we have tested. This potato 
is large, oblong, yellow; with flesh 
mottled yellow and white, rather pro- 
lific and a good yielder considering 
its very early maturity. Other good 
table varieties are Fulleton Yellow 
Yam, Pumpkin Yam, and Vineland 
Bunch Yam. Fulleton Yellow Yam 
is long in proportion to diameter, 
bears in large clusters and is very 











GROW BUTTER BEANS ALONG THE BACK FENCE, 
Photograph from 8S. B. Shaw. 





rot, have bright color, are clean and 
easily gathered. Anyone, he said, 
could succeed by following the same 
method. 

He selects a good piece of ground 
and uses plenty of fertilizer; plows 
deeply, and when ready to set out 
the plants, marks off in rows, two 
feet one way and four feet the other 
way, which will admit of cultivation 
as long as the season lasts. After 
ground is marked off, place stakes or 
small poles in the ground not less 
than five feet high for each tomato 
plgnt. He does not use the dwarf or 
tree variety, as this is found not to 
be as prolific, but picks out some 
good, smooth meaty variety, and sets 
the plant on the south side of the 
stake, about four inches from the 
stake, trains the same to the stake 
as it grows, tying the vine to the 
stake with cloth strings. When the 
vine starts to grow he watches it 
closely and prunes off all branches 
but one, allowing it to grow to the 
height of about five feet, then clips 
the tops and keeps them clipped, 
which hastens the ripening, and con- 
verts all the strength of the vine into 
fruit. 

We have all noticed that when to- 
mato plants get about eight or ten 
inches high, little runners or shoots 
will appear in the forks of the plant. 
This grower pinches off these little 
runners as soon as they appear, and 
allows only one main vine to grow. 
Now, the first buds appear in the 
same fork, and one wants to be care- 
ful and not disturb them. You must 











| keep_a close watch and every few 
| days pinch out the runners as they 


i appear. 


prolific, being the most prolific of the 
sugary varieties that we have tested. 
The skin of this potato is light yel- 
low, while the flesh is white spotted 
with yellow. The Pumpkin Early 
Yam is a smooth, medium-sized, well- 
formed yellow potato with flesh yel- 
low mottled with white, potatoes 
form exceptionally deep in the 
ground. The Vineland Bunch Yam 
is long, tapering, uniform, rather 
small, yellow skin, and white and 
light yellow mottled with white 
flesh, this is a very shy bearer. 


For stock-feeding purposes’ the 
heavier yielding varieties are best 
suited. Probably Nancy Hall should 


be included on account of its earli- 
ness, the following varieties are all 
heavy yielders: Brazilian, Southern 
Queen, Providence, Myer’s Early, Red 
Jersey and Molly Malone. The Bra- 
zilian is large, uniform, roundish, 
smooth, light yellow with white 
flesh and is a very prolific bearer. 
The Southern Queen is medium-siz- 
ed, very smooth white skin, rather 
irregular in size and shape, but is a 
heavy yielder. The Providence is 
medium in size, oblong to long, light 
yellow skin; flesh white slightly mot- 
tled with yellow. Rather prolific and 
a good yielder. Myer’s Early is large, 
smooth, oblong and tapering towards 
both ends, skin yellow, flesh yellow 
mottled with deeper yellow. The red 
Jersey is medium in size, long to 
long thickened in the middle and ta- 
pering to either end, fairly uniform, 
smooth and free from disease; skin 
red, flesh light yellow, very prolific 
and a very heavy yielder. he Molly 
Malone is medium, long to oblong to 
roundish oblong, very uniform in size, 


surface slightly wrinkled, yellow in 
color, flesh much deeper yellow than 
skin. Prolific and a very heavy 
yielder.—South Carolina Experiment 
Station Press Bulletin. 





An Acre of Dewberries. 
| ger is what one acre in dewber- 
1 ries produced in 1912: 
Shipped to Philadelphia 


and Richmond 165 crates $444.75 
Sold in local market 26 


WO Vice weer d ole Bikeck.wis we ee 57.05 
Sale of plants, 5,000....... 38.80 
Total gross sales.......... $540.60 
Shipped to friends, 5 crates 
rave to neighbors. .2 crates 
Used in family, can- 

ned and preserved 

Ona Jey .sics. 4 crates 
Made wine and 

WEIGEL 6.4 <.4 0's 8 crates 
Total number 

i 210 
i a ae $ 45.00 
Fat fOr PURINE... ioe 62.55 
Paid for commission....... 41.62 
eee SOL CEOTONE. . 0 5 6 6c 81.75 
TOtal S@ZPCRACS. .. 28 624655 $230.92 
Net proceeds after paying 

Say ULL.) re $309.68 

The express company received 


more off this acre than the ordinary 
farmer makes on five acres. . 
. C. S. POWELL. 
Smithfield, N. C. 





Good Farming in Florida. 


E DO not feel like we could do 

without The Progressive Far- 
mer. Are following its advice just 
as far as is possible, and expect to 
profit thereby. We have 100 acres 
in our farm, including all cultivated 
land and woodland pasture. Plant 
cabbage, tomatoes, corn, oats, sweet 
potatoes, velvet beans, peas and pin- 
ders. Are adopting the rotation plan 
on crops, also acquiring livestock as 
fast as possible, without too much 
outlay of cash—all livestock of good 
quality. 

Coleman and vicinity is very large- 
ly a truck growing section. About 
1,000 cars of cabbage and the same 
of tomatoes is her usual annual out- 
put, aside from this are several cars 
of cucumbers, beets, watermelons 
and various other small vegetables. 
The cabbage land is all planted to 
corn. Tomato land turned to hay, 
this enables us to get two very profit- 
able crops per year from our land. 

SAM A. MceCOOK. 

Coleman, Fla. 





Bed sweet potatoes in March, us- 
ing rich mellow soil from fence 
corners to cover with, prepare ground 
as for truck, only don’t flatten row 
so much. Cultivate well, dig after 
first frost, separate all bruised and 
cut potatoes, haul in boxes in spring 
wagon, place in piles of 25 bushels 
under shelter, cover lightly with hay 
or straw first. When danger of 
freeze, put on a little soil and leave 


opening at top until hard freezes, 
then cover well with soil_—Karl G. 
Daly. 





Try to make it a point to see how 
many things you can produce that 
you will eventually be able to turn 
into cash. Too many farmers are 
depending on the ‘fone crop” per 
season to pay all expenses, finding 
at the end that they have barely 


made a living, or are a little behind. } 


Go to your retailers in the nearest 
market who handle vegetables, 
chickens, eggs, ete., and find out 
just what the market needs and when 
it needs it, then go home and see 
how much you can do toward mak- 
ing the produce to meet the demand. 
—J. G. Hardison. 
A Thought. 


It isn’t a matter 
Of Wealth, nor of 

There’s room in the 
There’s room 
—Harold Susman, 


Art,— 

House if 

in the Heart. 

in Lippincott’s. 
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What of the Papers You Read? 








The Church Papers That Help Thieves 
Rob the Ignorant. 


AY your debts of gratitude to The 
Progressive Farmer, if you can’t 
do more. 

Many of us at times are handicap- 
ped for the lack of funds to pay our 
money debts to our fellow-man, but 
all of us have an abundant stock of 
gratitude at hand every day in the 
week to draw upon. Then why is it 
that more of us do not write The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and thank the man- 
agers for the great sacrifices they 


‘are making every week by not taking 


the bribe money offered them for ad- 
vertisements of quack medicines, 
fraudulent stock foods, and many 
other schemes of crooks and scoun- 
drels? 

Now I do really believe that this 
reform of newspapers in clearing 
their pages of these daylight rob- 
beries in advertisements for crooks, 
is one of greatest needs of the day. 

Outside of the great injury to the 
health of our people, and stock, these 
so-called “‘ereditable’’ newspaper ad- 
vertisements lure our ignorant or 
credulous people into spending money 
enough each year for worse than 
worthless stuff to run our common 
schools three months longer each 
year. 

Perhaps the most glaring hypoc- 
risy of some of our latter-day saints 
may be found in the publishers of 
many of our ‘‘religious’’ papers who 
earry advertisements of some of the 
greatest frauds of the day. 

Our common laws punish the com- 
mon sinner who shows the night-time 
thief the hole in a hen-house where 
he may drag out a hen, or the crack 
in the crib where he may reach the 
other man’s eorn, but the biggest 
sinner who, through advertisements 
shows these vile crooks where our 
ignorant confiding people reside that 
they may be robbed—he goes scot 
free. Our common sinner who takes 
part of stolen goods is punished, but 
our large sinners who divide the 
profits for these ads go free. Again 
we see some of our good brethren 
sitting in the amen corner singing 
psalms on Sunday and again on Mon- 
day opening up letters from crooks 
containing fat checks. The brethren 





may not have the proof at hand that 
these men are frauds, but do they try 
to find the honesty of their advertis- 
er first, or do they hunt for the cash 
for their checks first? 
- J. C. STRIBLING. 
Pendleton, S. C. 





Bar-Room Newspapers and What to 
Do to Them. 


N A LATE issue of The Progres- 

sive Farmer I notice the article, 
“Some Magazines and Papers You 
Ought to Take.” The last copy of 
the Constitution that I saw seemed 
to be run in the interest of the whis- 
ky traffic. 

There-is a paper published in this 
Section whose editor asked me to 
Subscribe to ‘his paper. My reply to 
him was, “If I should invite a friend 
into my home as my guest and then 
fearn that he was telling my boys 
where they could get good' whisky 
cheap and so encouraging them to 
buy it in order to make a commis- 
Sion on the sales, I would show that 
man his hat and the door and tell 
him to put on one and get out of the 
other.” 

The editor said, ‘““‘Why that ad pays 
me about $60 a year, paid each 
month.” I told him I knew it paid 
well, but I would take no paper that 
sold out its principles for whisky 
money. I am glad to see you don’t 
€ven advertise papers that advertise 
whisky. W. E. DAVIS. 

Creek, N. C. 





A pencil worn to stump in planning farm 
work pays bigger dividends than even a silo. 
Soe ene Agricultural College Press Bul- 
etin, 


Provide Good Reading Matter. 


NE of the things most neglected 

by us as parents is that of fur- 
nishing good reading for our chil- 
dren, good wholesome books, mag- 
azines and papers. And then setting 
the example before them by reading 
to them and talking to them about 
what has been read. 

Yur plan is to read aloud to our 
children after supper. Now even 
the little tots will beg mamma for a 
story, while the older ones get the 
habit and soon read for themselves. 
it not only gives them something to 
do, but causes them to think for 
themselves. 

We have noticed where the habit 
of reading was not acquired while 
young it is seldom taken up in after 
life. 

We should be sure that nothing 
comes to our table that is not clean 
and uplifting, for what one reads 
has an influence for good or bad. 
We should, therefore, not consider 
our duty done if we do not provide 
for and encourage our children to 
read. MRS. FLORENCE COOKE. 

Hempstead, Texas. 





We Advertise No Seed in Which 
Anthracnose Has Been Reported. 


R. D. A. Ruth, of Trinity, Ala., 

writes to say that he planted 
Summerour’s “Half and Half” cotton 
seed last year and had very good re- 
sults from it. Accordingly he feels 
that our statement about the com- 
plaints of Mr. Summerour’s seed and 
our consequent refusal to advertise 
his seed this year, may have been 
unjust. We do not doubt that Mr. 
Summerour’s seed gave many of our 
readers good results. The only trou- 
ble is that we had more complaints 
from anthracnose in it than in all 
other varieties of seed we have ever 
advertised; and to protect our readers 
we resolved this year to advertise no 
seed concerning which we have had 
complaint of anthracnose infection— 
a policy by which we lose a lot of 
money, but which we hope our read- 
ers appreciate. Where anthracnose 
did not develop Mr. Summerour’s 
seed appears to have done well, but 
there were too many cases in which 
the disease did develop for us to ad- 
vertise it this year. 





A Message From the North. 


I believe many Northern people will go 
South in the near future for the following 
reasons: In Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Iowa there are large 
farming belts where land is valued as high 
as $250 per acre. That is too big a handi- 
cap for persons with a few thousand dol- 
lars to invest and live to see their farms 
paid for. The Northwest is filling rapidly 
and it requires a rugged constitution to bat- 
tle with thors awful winters—the mercury 
registered 15 degrees below zero here this 
morning—almost gets me in the notion of 
emigrating south. 

Again I wish to thank The Progressive 
Farmer for the method it pursues to make 
life more pleasant and home loving for the 
rural people and that is the keynote io- 
wards keeping the boys and girls on the 
farm. People in the South ought to thank 
their lucky stars that they have a farm pa- 
per that is not outclassed anywhere under 
the sun. > 

How noble it is of The Progressive Farmer 
to give so much space to its readers instead 
of crowding their precious messages into 
oblivion by selling three-fourths of its pages 
for whisky, stock food, patent medicine, 
and defrauding stock investment advertise- 
ments. Truly it is grand to have such clean 
literature in one’s home.—Franklin Edwin 
Carithers, Rochester, Ind. 





The articles by Mr. Poe on co-operation 
abroad, along with a somewhat better un- 
derstanding of the problems you have 
to face and the manner in which these 
problems are being solved, have been worth 
all the subscription. Also the inspiration 
found all through your paper, to better 
farming and better citizenship attracted me. 
Too many of our papers are too careless 
about the quality of their advertising. We 
have several agricultural papers, but not 
one, unless the Rural New ‘Yorker, that I 
would as unhesitatingly recommend as The 
Progressive Farmer.—R. D. Brockway, South 





Byron, N. Y¥ 
People can read light, trashy, literature 
until they will not care to read anything 


that causes them to think. It begomes tire- 
some to them. We do not read enough 
books that make us think. That is the kind 
that is of the most benefit to us—the kind 
that causes to do some thinking for our- 
selves. This is the kind that helps in the 
shaping of character.—Rev. Clem T, Ivey, 
Barnesville, Ga, 
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Thoroughbred Cotton Seed 
and Nitrate Fertilization 


There is always a big demand for the best 
grades of cotton. Grow the best lint from thorough- 
bred seed and fertilize your plants properly with 


Nitrate of Soda 


It is just as easy and twice as profitable to feed a thoroughbred 
cotton plant as it is to feed a low-grade lint producer. 


I want you to have a valuable book, Free, which I 
have prepared on the Cultivation of Cotton, 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 
Director of Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
17 Madison Avenue, New York 
No Branch Offices 





























CABBAGE PLANTS 
Thirty Million Genuine PR " 
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Our plants last winter withstood a temperature of 8 degrees above zero. They are 


grown in the open field onour farms at Albany, Ga., and Greenville, S.C., from strictly * 
Long Island grown seed. 


eship promptly, guarantee full count, safe delivery, and good strong plants, free 


from lice and disease. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Ch W: i 
Drumhead and Flat Dutch. . * sis pe Raie unzipeaeumameiagse 


Prices? 500 for 75c (smallest order we ship) 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.25; 6,000 to 9,000 at $1.00; 
10,000 and over at 90¢ per 1,000. Beet and onion plants at $1.00 per 1,000. Lettuce plants, 
Big Boston, at $2.00 per 1,000. Cash with order please. 


Write for our catalog, which points out the path that leads to success in cabbage Wwe 
ing. Also our price list of Nancy Hall potato plants. stints 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY, 
Albany, Georgia and Greenville, S. C. 


Every step in the production of our plants (Cabbage, Sweet Potato, Tomato, ete.) is 
carefully planned in advance. We use Long Island Cabbage Seed, grown by the origi- 
nators of the Early Jersey. The BEST of seed, placed the PROPER depth at the RIGHT 
time, in Suitable soil, scientifically prepared and manured, aided by the sheltering Blue 
Ridge foothills that so delightfully temper our winters, enable us to grow the BEST of 
plants, that winter in the open and ship thousands ef miles. Our prices are- neither 
low nor high, but our plants are CHEAP, quality considered. For shipment by express 
at special plant rate, send 75c for 500. $1.25 for 1,000, $3 for 3,000, $8 for 8,000; $9 for 
10,000. By parcel post, 25e the 100. Cultural suggestions and full price list free. 


Agents Wanted. WAKEFIELD FARMS, chariotte, N.C. 
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Bei THIS 






The Canner with the reputation, that will ag oe your income and supply your family 
with the finesg canned goods in the world. nd your address now and get our catalog. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Dept. 7, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Ve can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
supplies, in any quantity. Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Special discount for early orders. Write today for price: list. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


Box 746. Buchanan, Va. 























DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 

















ROUND $5 THROUGH .00 MESH 






Is the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 
phate pulverized to a fineness 
that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
sereen, 80 % passing a 200 


Ie h i ‘ 
endere a oe eee ~~ Don’t go another day 
oe ed cute & aaa without this splendid 


ing experi. 
ment stations 
as the best and 


most economical 
vr of Phosph 


tobacco, 
the best. 


You want 


of 13% Phospho- Get it 


rus (29% 
A ed 





rus. It appeals only 
to the intelligent farm. 
er who utilizes Nature's 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing legumes and w 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Grounc Rock Dep COLUMBIA, TENN. 

















Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
75 cents per thousand. Southeastern Plant 


Company, Yonges Island, S. C., R. F. D. 1. 
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Lynnwood Stock Farm 
LYNNWOOD, VA. 
Breeders of High Quality 


Percheron and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, 
and Berkshire Hogs. 


The kind you'll be 
your farm. A 


proud to have on 
“Lynwood” holds his own 


in any company. 

Quality is our first aim, and no animal 
is shipped that is not first-class in every 
respect, 


When possible we like to have buyers 
visit the farm and see just what they 
are getting, but every mail order is given 
prompt and careful attention. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

WRITE US WHAT YOU WANT. 


JOHN F. LEWIS, Proprietor. 














Hillcrest Farm 
OFFERS FOR SALE: 


Large Duroc Jersey gilts bred to a 
reserve champion boar, and eight and 
ten week old pigs from champions 
and reserve champiors. It is gener- 
ally thought that show hogs do not 
raise many pigs I have one champ- 
ion sow with ten pigs and a reserve 
champion with nine. Seven is the 
least I have had in a litter for four 
years and fourteen is the largest 
number. 

One registered Jersey bull and one 
bull calf for sale. 


Henry Patrick 


RUSTBURG, VA. 





























Implement Needed NOW! 

Order Direct—Save 1-3 

S Keep in your 
own pocket 1-3 
of what you 
would have to 
pay dealers for 
your plows, 
harrows, cultivators. Cutting out the dealer, 
cuts down the price 1-3. Guaranteed satis- 
faction or money 83.88 
y iver ws—Goober 
Ouiver plow No 19 6.81 Strongly made to 
Dise Harrows 8-16 16.90 stand roughest 
Peg Tooth Harrows 4.15 usag' e. 

(Better Implements can’t be built.) 


MONEY SAVING jon edie? gee gen and 
CATALOG FREE pictures of nearly every- 


thing needed for home 

and a farm at asaving of 44. Gopy sent free. 

Write for it NOW. 
HE — co. 

75 Shockoe S lip Richmond, Va. 

‘*The South’s Mail Order House” 
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That smooth, rich tobacco o- 
straight to the spot--makes 
happy. It’s a_ man’s size plu 
from the Piedmont section o 
orth Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
nufactured by 





.HARRIMAN 
SEED DROPPER 
Ask for our illustrated 


pemphiet. aan it are a 

a tes monials 

THE crs from people 
HARRIMAN you know of, 


MFG. CO. Dept.s¢é HARRIMAN, TENN, 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 

















Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, **Georgia’’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building. - Atlanta, Ga. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








STATE WAREHOUSES AND GOV- 
ERNMENT AID IN MARKETING. 


A Strong Statement By Mr. Clarence 
Ousley. 


FRIEND has sent me an article by 
Mr. Clarence Ousley, of Dallas, 
Texas, of which the following ex- 
tracts cover the salient points of re- 
semblance between his and my line 
of reasoning in favor of a State sys- 
tem of cotton warehouses and gov- 
ernmental aid in marketing. It is 
significant of the trend of opinion and 
study of this subject by our people, 
that the situation in the extremes of 
the Cotton Belt, he in the west and I 
in the east, never having met or com- 
municated with each other, our reas- 
oning and conclusions are practically 
identical. * * * 

Take his analysis of the savings to 
be effected, not counting anything to 
be gained by a better loan system; 
the reforms to begin at the gin. A 
commission of three with the dignity 
and even greater power than the rail- 





_road commission, so as to absolutely 


regulate the business, the elimina- 
tion of country damage, and kindred 
waste. And most significant of all 
the paragraph when he answers the 
objection on the score of paternal- 
ism. “If the State is authorized to 
spend money for increasing produc- 
tion for the benefit of the farmer and 
for the feeding of an increasing pop- 
ulation, then it is authorized to spend 
money in developing a system of 
marketing for the profit of the farm- 
er and for the enhancement of the 
value of our chief source of wealth.” 
* * * 

That his reasoning and ours are so 
similar is good evidence that it is not 
as a Senator of South Carolina said, 
“Only Mr. Dabbs and a small number 
of men that met and asked for this 
bill,’ but that the best thought of the 
South sees in such a system the log- 
ical and inevitable and equitable so- 
lution of the problem of marketing. 

_  . 

I wish there were space for the en- 
tire article by Mr. Ousley, being his 
remarks before a committee of the 
Texas Legislature, for there are 
many valuable suggestions that dif- 
fer in detail from the South Carolina 
Farmers’ Union Warehouse bill, and 
might be the means of meeting the 
objections of some friends of the pro- 
posed bill who could not see how our 
bill would work out satisfactorily, 
but who were in favor of the general 


idea. eee 


I hope to have short articles from 
Mr. Ousley, and others covering the 
salient features of such a system from 
time to time on this page. But I do 
not want the local Unions to depend 
on, or wait for a State warehouse 
system to save them from their fol- 
ly in depending on outside sources 
of help. The letters telling what the 
locals are doing are beginning to 
come in. from Tennessee and North 
Carolina. Are the locals in the other 
States of Progressive Farmer terri- 
tory dead? 





Ousley Favors Plan of State Warehouse. 
The 


Federal Department of Commerce es- 
timates that the “city crop’’ amounts to 
100,000 bales a year. The “city crop’ con- 


sists of the samples and pickings from the 
cuts made in the bale for the purpose of 
sampling. Cotton is worth today, on the 
basis of middling, $60 a bale, making a total 
loss to the farmer in the “city crop” of 
$6,000,000. After the bale is thus mutilated 
for sampling purposes, and usually it is 
sampled more than once, it must be patched, 
and this patching and the incident waste in 
the yards and at the compresses, costs an 
average of 50 cents a bale, making an ag- 
gregate on the present crop of $7,000,000. 

The Federal Department of Commerce 
timates the country damage, due 


es- 
to exposure 


in open yards, at $2 a bale. Assuming at 
least one-third of the crop, or 4,5000,000 
bales, is exposed to country. damage, that 


amounts to $9,000,000 more. 


Excessive Tare. 
On account of raved baling and the dirt 
and injury occasioned by exposure at the 
sampling holes, the tare, or deduction for 


wrapping, which the spinners make in buy. 
ing cotton, is 6 per cent, or 30 pounds on a 
600-pound bale. The actual weight of the 
bagging and ties will average not to exceed 
20 pounds, and if the bale were properly 
wrapped and were not exposed to injury by 
sampling, the tare would be reduced at least 
ten pounds, or $1.25 a bale, at present prices, 
and this would amount on the present crop 
to $16,800,000. 

It is conservatively reckoned that the 
of buying’ cotton on the streets, 
present system, or lack of system, 
a bale. 

With cotton stored in warehouses where 
the agents of spinners could buy in lots of 
from 100 to 1,000 bales, instead of bale by 
bale on the street corners, this expense could 
be reduced one-half, and make 25 cents a 
bale, or $3,500,000. These items aggregate 
$42,000,000, or $3 a bale on the present crop 
of 14,000,000. 

A careful study extending over several 
months, during which time I have taken the 
pains to verify all my investigations and re- 
duce them to the most conservative basis, 
convinces me that a proper warehouse sys- 
tem will reduce the total expense to $1 a 
bale, or less, and that would make a saving 
on the current crop of the difference between 
$14,000,000 and $42,000,000, or a net gain of 
$28,000,000. I make no allowance in this 
calculation for misgrading or unjust classi- 
fication of cotton which is now classed en- 
tirely by the spinners or their agents. Many 
men believe that in classification alone the 
farmers lose as much as $1 a bale on the 
average. I make no calculation either of 
the result to ensue from the better security 
which cotton in storage would offer for loans 
or for the profit to come to the farmer by 
reason of being able to handle his product 
more intelligently and sell it to the best 
advantage. 

The reform to be 
proper warehouse 


cost 
under the 
is 50 cents 


accomplished under a 
system, regulated by a 
State warehouse commission, should begin at 
the gin. The ginner should be under bond 
to take from the cotton a true sample be- 
fore the bale is packed. That sample should 
go to the warchouse in a pocket or package 
attached to the bale or identified by a cor- 
responding numeral, and there graded by a 
competent person authorized by the State to 
certify the grade. There is no earthly rea- 
son why, by such a process, the cotton crop 
should not be sold and delivered to the spin- 


ner without cutting the bale. Grain is sold 
upon a certificate of inspection, and cotton 
can be sold in a like manner. The ware- 
house inspector should be put under bond, or 
the warehouse corporation handling the cot- 
ton should be required to guarantee the 


weight and grade, because 
pect the spinner to pay for 
receive or 
than the 


nobody should ex- 
what he does not 
upon a basis of a higher grade 
actual grade. 

Save Loss by Sampling. 

It will readily be seen that if the bale 
were not cut for sampling we would at once 
eliminate all the loss of the so-called ‘“‘city 
crop,’’ all the expense and waste of patching 
and would present to-the spinner a bale of 
cotton so free from dirt and injury that he 
would readily agree to accept it at the ac- 
tual weight of the bagging and ties and 
thereby eliminate the present excess of tare. 
There would remain then two other items 
of waste, the country damage and the ex- 
pense of buying, which I am confident would 
disappear as soon as the warehouse system 
became thoroughly established and produc- 
ers and consumers alike came to understand 
the economy and simplicity of its operation. 

There should be a State Warehouse Com- 
mission of three men, and the commission 
should have the dignity and even greater 
powers than the Railroad Commission, so 
as to absolutely regulate the business. If 
the commission would in this manner certify 
to weights and grades, practically the en- 
tire crop of the South would go through the 
warehouses to obtain the benefit of official 
certification. 

I anticipate 
to these 


that opposition will be made 
proposals because they are paternal- 
istic. They are not paternalistic, because 
the State does nothing for the individual: 
it takes from no individual to bestow on an- 
other. The State is now regulating the rates 
of fire insurance, it is requiring banks to 
guarantee their deposits, it is providing for 
drainage and irrigation, and, as a matter 
of fact, it is providing now for the official 
weighing of cotton. It is a perfectly simple 
and a perfectly logical extention of these 
powers of recognized authority to extend 
them in the manner indicated. On the other 
hand, if this system is paternalistic, then I 
have only to say that it is high time for 
the State to exhibit some paternalism toward 
its largest industry. The fact is, the State 
is now exercising paternalism toward agri- 
culture by spending large sums annually for 
scientific farming in order to increase pro- 
duction. If the State is authorized to spend 
money for increasing production for the ben- 
efit of the farmer and for the feeding of an 
ee population, then it is authorized 
o spend money in developing a system of 
marketing for the profit of the farmer and 
for the enhancemant of the value of our 
chief source of wealth. 


Amen and amen! 





All Depends on the Farmer, 

We make talk “Rural Credits,” we may 
complain of short-term loans and high rates 
of interest, and we may send delegates to 
Europe to study foreign credit systems, but 
in the final analysis we will find that if we 
are to have more favorable farm financing 
it will come only after the adoption of sys- 


tems of permanent agriculture and to the 
farmer whose character and the fertility of 
his land furnish ample security.—H. A. Mec- 


Keene, Secretary Illinois Farmers’ Instittute. 





“Medical. Institute’ and Quack Doctor 
F 


rauds. 

Having read with interest and approval 
your editorials on patent medicine frauds, 
I thought that perhaps you could continue 
the good work by having something to say 
about the quack doctor and medical insti- 
tute. T am herewith enclosing a couple of 
clinvnines which IT thoucht vou might porsi- 
bly have missed.—E. B. Wake County, WN. C 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HOW NEIGHBORHOOD CO-OP- 


ERATION HELPS. 


Our Weekly Prize Letter. 





AM a member of a small local Un- 
ion of only 12 members in good 
standing. I have been & member of 
the Union more than five years. We 
meet semi-monthly. We are few in 
number but are whole-souled Union 
men. We often have some heated 
and pointed talks from our members. 
Our subject for discussion at our next 
meeting will be ‘‘Good Roads.”’ 

In some parts of the county we 
have district Unions organized which 
are proving very satisfactory, as they 
can meet with each other and keep 
up more interest than just meeting 
at the same place each time. Then, 
too, they order provisions to better 
advantage, such as flour, sugar, cof- 
fee, oil, fertilizer, etc. 

Some of the merchants sometimes 
kick at our ordering, but we don’t 
care for that. If they meet our 
views we buy from them; if not, we 
order through our State Business 
Agent. 

Recently the writer needed some 
woven wire fencing. In order to be 
fair to our local merchants we 
thought best to figure with them first. 
The best they would do was to give 
one cent per rod off on 600 rods. I 
then ordered from a reliable company 
advertising in The Progressive Farm- 
er and saved the net sum of six cents 
per rod, (or $36). Was that worth 
while? 

Our county Union is moving along 
nicely. It will meet soon, and some 
important measures will come up. We 
have a Union warehouse here and sell 
most all our cotton through it. The 
manager is an expert grader and the 
buyers all accept his grading and 
weights. J. I. McKINNIE. 

Bolivar, Tenn. 





Comment by Mr. Dabbs:—Our 
prize letter this week is a good one. 
These brethren at Bolivar, Tenn., are 
not waiting for a State Warehouse 
system, or a National warehouse com- 
pany, or a Southern cotton corpora- 
tion, or a Government monopoly of 
tobacco, but they are doing the 
things right at home—mark this pre- 
diction: If they keep on, from 
among their number. will come the 
man or men to make the larger enter- 
prise succeed whenever the time is 
ripe. 

* * 

That is a good suggestion about 
district Unions and interchange of 
meetings. The livest county Unions 
in South Carolina meet around with 
the locals from March until Novem- 
ber—some all the year round. But 
it is generally best to meet at the 
county seat during the months when 
there is danger of bad weather. 

* * * 


A word about the saving of $30 on 
Bro. McKinnie’s 600 rods of wire 
fencing. There is a great deal said 
about people patronizing home mer- 
chants, and much of it is well said. 
But it seems to me there are entirely 
too many men in the mercantile 
business to be supported, and 
they are there because they have 
found it more profitable to trade in 
other people’s supplies than to pro- 
duce something themselves. To whom 
did the $30 more rightly belong— 
Brother McKinnie who earned the 
money by the sale of his cotton or 
produce, or the hardware merchant 
of Bolivar, who has not added a dol- 
lar’s worth of wealth to the State 
since he left the farm where he grew 
up? And in all probability he left 
the farm because of the intolerable 
conditions under which he labored, 
and because all his produce was sold 
in the lowest market or at the lowest 
season of the year; and he had to buy 
his supplies in the highest market or 
at the highest season of the year. 





It’s Often This 

My neighbors told me T 

dick harrow, that IT had 

tent omar they all want 
Ro scbud, Ark. 


Way. 

could not use a 
wasted my money; 
one.—W. H. Hill, 
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Saturday, March 15, 1913.] 


MARKETING, CO-OPERATION 
AND RURAL CREDIT. 


Important Conference, Richmond, Va. 
April 16-18—Every Carolina and 
Virginia Farmer Should Attend. 


E ALL know how helpless the 

farmer is when he goes alone 

into the market to sell his products. 

If the supply happens to be large he 

drives a losing bargain; if it isn’t he 

meets a price fixed regardless of his 
expense and labor. 

The uncertainty and difficulty of 
marketing is always a serious draw- 
back. ‘Our lettuce growers have just 
had a distressing experience,’’ writes 
a friend from Florida. ‘“‘They could 
not get their crops into the market 
for enough to pay the freight, so they 
had to turn their cattle on to the fin- 
est lettuce grown at the very time 
when people in the North were paying 
almost prohibitive prices.’’ 

This is but one of the numberless 
instances that naturally lead the far- 
mer everywhere to ask: ‘‘What’s the 
use of diversifying crops or of in- 
creasing yields if these cannot be 
sold at a fair profit?” 

We have clearly reached the point 
when this problem of marketing must 
be studied in a thorough-going way. 
The future of the farmer depends 
upon his getting a profit-yielding 
price for his products. 

This necessity which concerns bus- 
iness and professional classes as much 
as it does the farmer has led to call- 
ing of a conference in Richmond, 
Va., April 16-18, 1913. 

Naturally this conference will study 
the Co-operative Marketing Associa- 
tions that have already been formed 
in different sections of the country. 
Representatives of these associations 
are coming to Richmond to explain 
how they are organized and conduct- 
ed. April 16 will be devoted to this 
entirely. The details of the organi- 
zation and management of associa- 
tions for selling eggs, small fruits, 
vegetables, strawberries, potatoes, 
apples, livestock, etc., will be given 
by W. J. Shuford, North Carolina; L. 
C. Corbett, T. O. Sandy, A. J. Mc- 
Math, Clarence W. Moomaw, Vir- 
ginia; Fred Hutchler, F. K. McKee, 
Kentucky; A. O. Nelson, J. C. Cald- 
well, Minnesota, and others. The 
afternoon will be devoted to co-op- 
erative creameries for making and 
selling butter, to co-operative local 
factories for canning fruits, etc., and 
to the co-operative purchasing of 
equipment and supplies. 

The program Thursday morning 
will be made up of the following sto- 
ries which will show how co-operat- 
ive selling assotiations have grown 
and how they are now enabling the 
farmer to market his products suc- 
cessfully: 

1. What we are doing in Catawba 
County, N. C.—wW. J. Shuford. 

2. The farmers’ movement on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia to market 
their products and the results—A. J. 
McMath. 
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FERTILIZER FACTS No. 4 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Conserving the soil means, in the first place, 
the saving of the soil from being washed away, and 
from being worn out by constant cultivation and 
cropping; from checking out its richness without 
making any return. If you have $10,000 in a bank 
and keep on drawing checks on it without making 
any deposits the time will soon come when your 
checks will be dishonored, “turned down,” with the 
Cashier’s notice on the back—“Not sufficient funds.” 
What then? Why you are just broke and ready to 
go into bankruptcy. 

But Conservation means something more than sav- 
ing what the soil already has. It means also to add 
to its share of plant food, just as you would make 
deposits in the bank, always making heavier deposits 
in it than the amount of the checks you draw on it, 
thus causing your credit balance to increase con- 
stantly instead of constantly decreasing. That is the 
logic of farming, just as it is in any other business— 
Always put in more than you take out. 


WHAT IS A RICH SOIL 


The richness of a soil, other things being favor- 
able, depends on the depth and quantity of the sub- 
stance that scientists cali Humus but which | will 
call decayed, or rotted, leaves, roots, nuts, etc., which 
have accumulated on the land. It is what gives the 
top soil its dark color, campared with the subsoil. 
Formerly it was all alike—subsoil and top soil. That 
is Nature’s way to make a top soil. The farmer 
should adopt Nature’s own methods, improve upon 
them and supplement them. 

Not every farmer realizes the ways and means by 
which he may add vegetable matter, that contains so 
much plant food, to the soil. He does not consider 
the almost and sometimes altogether, wasted mate- 
rials for soil building and soil enriching, that abound 
more or less on every farm. 


STABLE MANURE 


The first thing one thinks of in this connection is 
Stable Manure, the fundamental resource on every 
farm that works horses and mules, raises cattle and 
hogs and poultry. Part of the richness of the soil is 
checked out by the crops. Some of the richness is 
sold off in the form of cotton lint, cotton oil, butter, 
beef, pork, etc., but by far the greater part goes into 
the manure, and this manure is what the farmer 
should save to the uttermost; and not only save, but 
increase its amount by every means in his power. 
One of the most obvious ways to increase it is to 
raise more livestock, more grain and forage to feed 
them. 

The livestock, such as cattle, hogs, chickens, etc., 
should be fed to fatness and sold off the farm. The 
manure from well-fed cattle fed on cotton seed meal 
and hulls, should be worth to the farmer well nigh all 
that the meal consumed could have sold for in the 
market, and the receipts from the animals sold off 
would be very largely clear profit. It is a fact that 
the manure from fattening cattle on cotton seed meal 
and hulls—mind you, solid and liquid, carefully saved 


and properly handled, is worth all that the meal cost, 
and the farmer gets as profit the fiesh put on the beef 
cattle and the butter from the milch cows. But don’t 
feed cotton seed—feed the cotton seed meal and 
hulls. 
MATERIALS GOING TO WASTE 

Look at the leaves and twigs from the trees in and 
around the farmer’s yard. They are rich in plant 
food and humus-making material (humus, you rfe- 
member, is rotted vegetable and animal matter). A 
ton of dry oak leaves is about equal in plant food 
value to a ton of average stable manure. So when 
you add a ton of such leaves to a ton or more of sta- 
ble manure (in the stable or lot) you are not reducing 
the strength of the manure so much.as you are add- 
ing to the quantity of the whole. I have never seen 
too much litter of this sort used for littering a stable 
lot. Look at the forests near by, the surface covered 
with leaves that have fallen and have been falling 
for ages, making the soil of the forest richer and 
richer. Gather these leaves—the trees will take care 
of themselves—and haul to your stable and stock 
yards, to be walked over, trodden down, rooted up by 
hogs, and after a few months haul out and scatter in 
your furrows. Look about you, Mr. Farmer! Rich- 
ness is lying around loose, littering the road, the 
lawn, the hedges and fence corners, the nearby road- 
way. Get these into your barnyard, cr pile them into 
broad pens, sprinkle with a little slaked lime, and 
keep moist, but not leaching. 


ASHES AND HEN ROOSTS 

What about ashes? The good wife, who generally 
bosses the garden and the fowl yard, knows that 
there is a very close relation between ashes and 
chicken manure and the garden and flower yard, and 
she will doubtless see’ that all are utilized. Chicken 
manure may be gathered up three times a week and 
put in barrels. Don’t put lime with animal manure 
of any sort. A word of caution: Do not let your 
stable manure—that from the stalls—tie out in loose 
piles, exposed to sun and winds and bleaching rains. 
If not ready to haul out to the fields, pile in compact 
heaps or pens and put a rough board or other cover- 
ing over the top. It should be kept moist, but not 
leaching. Don’t let it get hot enough to cook an egg. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THIS WHOLE MATTER. 
I have often said, and I steadfastly believe, that an 
acre of soil may be litera‘ly scraped off by means of 
a road scraper down to the red clay itself, and then 
made more productive than it ever was, by sowing 
in cowpeas with 250 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. of commercial fer- 
tilizers to start it the first year, and returning to it 
the manure produced by a fattening animal fed on the 
cowpeas, hay and other crops grown on that acre. 
That is a bold statement, but | believe it firmly, not 
stating the time, but in less than ten years. That is 
the way old Dame Nature makes rich soil; but hav- 
ing plenty of time she has not worked in a hurry. 
That isn’t her way. 
Griffin, Ga. R. J. REDDING, 
Write for Bulletin, sent free on request. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga. 




















3. The past, present and future of 
co-operative selling among Virginia 
fruit growers. — Clarence W. Moo- 
maw. 

4. What co-operation is doing and 
what it has done for the farmers of 
Woodford County, Ky.—F. M. Mc- 
Kee. 

5. The beginning and the growth 
of the co-operative farmer-enterprises 
at Svea, Minnesota—A. O. Nelson. 

6. The struggle at Lakefield, be- 
ginning with efforts to market grain 
and continuing through the organiza- 
tion of various co-operative enter- 
prises—J. C. Caldwell. 

The program Friday morning will 
bring out the effects of co-operation 
upon the individual farmer and upon 
the community. It will show how 
better methods in poultry raising, in 
dairying and in farming, result. How 
Such associations teach the farmer 
better kusiness méthods will be dem- 
Oonsirated by Mr. Leonard G. Robin- 
son, of New York. How co-operation 
increases the wealth of the commu- 































































































nity and at the same time creates a 
new social status, will be explained by 
J. C. Caldwell, of Minnesota. One of 
the most interesting stories of farm- 
ing progress in the United States is 
the origin and development of the co- 
operative creamery in Minnesota, 
which will be told at Richmond by 
the father of this movement, T. L. 
Haeckor. 


Next to marketing, possibly the 
most urgent need of the farmer is 
working capital at a low rate and on 
long time. The afternoons of both 
Thursday and Friday will be given to 
this problem. How the European far- 
mer gets his money through co-ope- 
rative credit associations, will be ex- 
plained by Doan H. C. Price, of Ohio, 
who has recently made a study of 
these associations at first hand. Then 
how the agricultural credit problem 
is being worked out in New York and 
New England, will be explained by 
Mr. Leonard G. Robinson. J. C. Cald- 
well will tell how they are getting at 


the matter in Minnesota. H. Alphon- 
se Desjardins, member of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, who has organized 
a number of credit associations, will 
tell how the farmers of Quebec are 
getting their capital. After this Mr. 
Herbert Myrick, of Massachusetts, 


“and Mr. Harvie Jordan, of Atlanta, 


Ga., will lay before the conference 
what they regard as practical plans 
for supplying the Southern farmer 
with money he needs for his working 
capital. 

Consultations with the representa- 
tives of co-operative organizations 
will be arranged for the benefit of 
those wishing to go into detail more 
than can be done in the general 
meetings. 

Further details and programs can 
be had from I. O. Schaub, West Ral- 
eigh, N. C., Secretary for North Car- 
olina; T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Va., 
Secretary for Virginia; or Clarence 
Poe, General Secretary, Raleigh, 
N. C. 











PLEASE DON’T FAIL. 


When requesting change of address 
togive name of BOTH OLD AND 
NEW POSTOFFICE. 

With one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand names on our list it is 
practically impossible to make these 
changes unless both addresses are 


given. 


Please Don’t Forget. 
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Send Tonight For this Big Catalogue 
-of Farm&GardenSupplies: 









This book te 


method of panti 








Our 1913 Se 


ties of seed for farm and garden—i ie tim and ( 


labor-saving ma. hiner 0 
complete catal: gue and pricelist. It is called 






Ils of the latest improved varie- 


ng. It shows the latest and best : 
for the farm. It’s a 











years in the business. ~J 





Baltimore Mi 








and is the best ever issued—of value to 
every farmer. Published after fifty-three 


RP: F. and a copy will be sent you free. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 










ed Catalog iN 


ust ask for catalog 


aryland 








VELVET BEANS 


bushel, f.o.b. Lowell, Fla., or $3 the bush 
North Carolina. 





| RAYSOR FARMS 


2,000 bushels choice, home-grown, new crop, 


Also fifty head registered MULE FOOT PIGS for spring deliveries. 


- ~ VELVET BEANS 


sound velvet beans, at $2.50 the 
el, freight paid and delivered any point in 


* 


> Lowell, Florida. 











For Bigger Crops Use Mixson’s High-Grade Seeds 


Best for truck farm or garden. 


mate—produce greater yields. No better 
Cabtuge, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and 


to-day for descriptive catalog and price list. Address 
W. H_ MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, South Carolina 1 





Specially suitable for Southern soils and cli- 


seeds grown or sold. Beans, Cucumbers, 
other Seeds of guaranteed vitality. Write 








Deaton’s Native “<nificaly Brea 





HARROWINGS. 














For Twenty Years 











TWO EARS and BIG EARS 


Won prizes at eight exhibitions. 
Parcel Post for 20c. 75c per peck, $2.50 per bushel. 


JOHN DEATON, 


Sample ear by 


Carthage, N. C. 





AEN ETN LITE TNE Y “ 





COTTON AT 21% CENTS PER POUND 

[We certify to having before us account- 
sales sent by L. A. Stoney, showing that 
three bales of upland long staple cotton, 
weighing a total of 1,631 Ibs, or 548 2-3 Ibs 
per bale, sold at 21% cents per pound the 
past season, the three bales bringing $349.20, 
or $113.20 per bale.—The Progressive Far- 
mer.] . 

Best yield, an even 1,000 Ibs of lint on one 
acre; has been grown on high upland for 5 
years; does well where any other variety 
grows. Also offer seed of Stoney Little Seed 
(mustard seed cotton)—a short variety; best 
yield, 21-3 bales per acre; per centum of lint, 
40 to 45. B. H. Hill, Cashier Bank of Sasser, 
Sasser, Ga., will bear witness to the fact that 
old growers of this cotton in his community 
have in one day bought recently, to replen- 
ish, 700 bushels of this seed, their first pur- 
chase having become mixed. These farmers 
have tried every variety and proclaim “Ston- 
ey Little, or Mustard Seed, the best short 
varicty.’’ Seed both varieties, $1.50 per bush- 
el, f.o.b. Allendale, S. C., in any quantity 
L. A. STONEY, Allendale, 8S. C. 








From the best cotton known, 
a mixture of the best is im- 
proved to Success. Few can 
be had for $1.50 per bushel. 


J. D. SHARP, Elm City, N. C. 








MILL 
RUBBER ROOFING PNbs 75c¢ 
Per Roll with Nails and Cement 
Never before s’ ch a l.w price on equal 
grade rubb.r roofing. Made in Ameri- 
ca’s biggest and best roofing factosy— 
same quality as our Spotless Rubber 
Roofing, except in two to five pieces to 
the roll instead of one continuous piece. 
Each roll contains enough roofing to 
cover 100 sq. feet and allow for laps. 
Large head nails and cement furnished 
with each roll. 1 ply weighs about 36 
Ibs., 2 ply 46 lbs., 3 ply 56 lbs. Only a 
limited quantity at this record low price. 
Shipped quick from Richmond, little 
freight. 
1 ply Mill Ends 
2 ply Mill Eds 1.04 per roll 
3 ply Mill Ends 1.20 per roll 
ORDER NOW Or write for Rubber 
Roofing samples and 
catalog quoting prices that save 1-3 on 
supplies for home and farm, 
THE SPOTLESS CO 
75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 
“The South’s Mail Order House”’ 


STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglected hay 
and pasture crops shamefully, especially the 
grasses. “Farm Grasses of the United 
States,” a little book by Prof. W. J. Spill- 
man, costs only $1, and would be worth 
many times that sum to thousands of farm- 
ers. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


$ .75 per roll 






































The Iredell Test Farm, Statesville, N. C. 
Has King’s Improved Cotton Seed for sale 
at 75 cents per bushel; Weekley’s Improved 
Seed Corn, either on cob or shelled and grad- 
ed, ready for planting, at $2.50 per bushel. 
F T. MEACHAM, Superintendent. 


The Farmers’ and Herticulturists’ 
Rule Book. 

One of the best reference books 
we have yet seen. Useful every week 
on the farm. $1.87 postpaid. Order 





THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Wilcox and Smith. 

A big volume full of useful matter 
for farmers. A handy reference book 
to turn to for answers to trouble- 
some questions. Price, $3.50 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











from The Progressive Farmer. 
your invention. First get free ‘‘In- 
ventor’s Primer” with statistical data. 


PATEN Milo B. Stevens & Co., Established 
1864, 718 F St’, Washington; 226 Monadnock Blk, Chicago. 
WAR i i EE ie) « AMAN OR WOMANellorspare 

® time to secure information for 
us, Work at home or travel. Experience not necessary, 


Nothing to sell. GOOD PAY. Send stamp for particulars. 
Address M.8.1 A.. 599 L Bidg,, Indianapolis, Indiana, 











4 CABBAGE PLANTS 75 Cents per 1,000 


We have millions of FROST-PROOF plants we are sel ing at 
above LOW price while they last. 


Count guaranteed. 


GLOBE PLANT CO., Hawkinsville, Ga. 2 


Ali leading varieties. 








write it, several thousand 
With the salary paid a single S 


reached orally. 


where they were not previously k 





It is a means of multiplying the work of the Salesmen, who 


A DVERTISING is just Salesmanship-on-paper. 


tising, to reach a thousand customers for every one he could have 


It is also a means of discovering, and developing, new customers 


nown to exist.—Lord and Thomas. 


fold. 


alesman it is possible, through Adver- 


N PAGE 3, issue of March 1, Dr. 
Butler says there is 12 pounds of 
potash in a ton of corn cobs, while 
on page 6, of the same issue, Mr. 
Worden says, ‘‘Corn cobs are \ 
rich in potash.’’ This may appear a: 
contradictory, but such is not entire- 
ly correct. Corn @obs are rich in pot- 
ash by comparison only. For in- 
stance, there is about eight pounds 
of potash in a ton of corn grain and 
12 pounds in a ton of cobs. On the 
other hand there is 40 pounds of pot- 
ash in a ton of red clover hay; and 
there is about 32 pounds of potash 
in the 800 pounds of corn crain 
shelled from a ton of cobs. 
* * & 


The Editor says, “a stock-law will 
not eradicate ticks.”’ John Johnson 
wants to know, ‘‘what is Harrow go- 
ing to say about that?’ Harrow is 
going to say that it is less than half 
truth. The enforcement f the stock- 
law for 15 to 25 years has practically 
eradicated the ticks in many sections. 
For instance, after the stock-law had 
been in force in Gaston and Meck- 
lenburg Counties, North Carolina, for 
20 or 25 years only a few isolated 
farms were found infested with ticks. 
These counties are close to the South 
Carolina line, while counties in the 
northeastern part of the State, on the 
Virginia line, that have free’ range, 
still have ticks on nearly every farm. 
It operates in this way: When the 
stock-law is first adopted the owner 
of one or two cows thinks he is ruin- 
ed, but he must. keep at least one cow 
and she is staked out. Cows staked 
out seldom harbor ticks—they change 
pastures too often. By the next sea- 
son a small pasture will probably be 
made, but it is on land that has been 
cleared of ticks, because no cattle 
have been allowed on it for a year, 
and the cow being free because 
staked out, we have the tick-free pas- 
ture and the tick-free cow. This goes 
on all over the territory, and even 
those farms that have more cattle 
and have retained the ticks often get 
rid of them when new pastures are 
made and the cattle turned on them 
early in the season before they have 
become infested. These conditions 
exist or are in operation in all sec- 
tions where the cattle become free of 
ticks during the winter and more or 
less everywhere that a year-round 
stock-law is enforced. Stock-law has 
eradicated the ticks from thousands 
of farms. 
* ke & 


There is one phase of the free- 
range nuisance which was not clear- 
ly brought out in the discussion re- 
ferred to. Mrs. White from Utica, 
Miss., on page 22, gives an instance 
of free-range in a stock-law section. 
They have stock-law in Mrs. White’s 
county and most other counties of 
Mississippi for part of the year, but 
the senseless practice of allowing 
livestock to run at large during the 
winter, while confining them at the 
season when they might get some- 
thing to eat on the ranges is about 
the limit of shiftless cruelty to live- 
stock and ignorant opposition to good 
farming that the mind of man ever 
conceived. It is worse than year- 
round free-range. In the free-range 
country there are fences to protect 
the crops, but in the stock-law, in 
summer only sections there are no 
fences to protect the crops and the 
fields, and consequently winter or 
fall-sowed crops and the cultivated 
fields are at the mercy of livestock 
starved to desperation by the ®ruel 
laziness or greed of their owners, who 
care nct how much the livestock suf- 





fer or what damage they do their 
neighbors, just so long as they can 
| force someone else to bear the ex- 


pense cf wintering their livestock. 
To have a law that compels the 
owners of cattle to keep them up in 
summer and then allow them to turn 
the cattle out in the winter is the es- 
sence of cruelty to the livestock and 











effectually prevents the raising of 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


good livestock or the doing of good 
farming. 
* * * 

Whenever corn or cotton growing 
is discussed, one who believes in the 
use of economical implements in the 
preparation of the land, or one who 
is familiar with the methods of the 

-rn Belt, is apt to be struck with 
the frequent reference.to ‘‘bedding,’’. 
“running furrows with a _ bull- 
tongue,” “laying-off the rows,”’ etc. 
All this killing of time with one- 
horse implements is good for the soil, 
but when we prepare our corn land 
with a turning-plow, a disk harrow 
and a smoothing harrow and plant 
with two-row planters and do less 
“bedding” with a turning plow and 
less ‘‘opening furrows’’ and “laying- 
off” with a bull-tongue we will pre- 
pare the land better, more quickly 
and more economically. 

HARROW. 


“OUR HEALTH TALK. 


PREVENTING DISEASE VS. 
CURING DISEASE. 
Because Mankind Has Not Seen the 


Benefits of Preventive Medicine in 
Spectacular Form, We Neglect It. 

















HE reason why prevention has 
not made faster progress is be- 
cause it lacks dramatic interest. 
When we prevent disease—nothing 
happens! There is nothing very excit- 
ing about that. To cure.a disease or 
to stamp out an epidemic#fills the eye 
and appeals to the imagination. A 
brave general or a gallant admiral 
is the object of universal admiration, 
but where is the monument to those 
who have prevented war? Again, if 
disease is prevented, there is always 
a lurking suspicion that perhaps it 
would not have occurred anyway. 
This skepticism, which is born of ig- 
norance, is one ‘of the most powerful 
brakes upon the chariot of progress. 
The results of cure are positive— 
the results of prevention seem nega- 
tive. Cure is real, active, evident; 
prevention seems mysterious, quiet, 
uncertain. For instance, the fact that 
the effects of prevention are not plain 
enough for every one to see is one 
of the obstacles against which vacci- 
nation has always to contend. If 
Jenner had discovered a cure for 
smallpox instead of a preventive, and 
if that cure had been half as effective 
as vaccination, every civilized nation 
in the world would do him homage. 
If babies were often scalded to 
death by falling into boiling milk, 
immediate measures would be taken 
to prevent such dreadful accidents, 
but just because babies are poisoned 
with infectious milk, the facts do not 
strike the popular imagination, and 
little is done to protect them from 
the danger. That is a good example 
of the difficulty of rousing the public 
against invisible foes like bacteria, 
altho they may be quite as deadly as 
bullets. When babies are poisoned 
by impure milk, the relation between 
cause and effect is not very evident; 
people are loath to believe that an 
innocent-looking savory glass of milk 
sometimes contains hidden dangers 
of a serious nature. 

If a schoolhouse catches fire and a 
number of children are burned to 
death, the facts are telegraphed to 
the four quarters of the globe and 
the whole world is shocked; but if 
hundreds of thousands of children are 
slowly consumed in the bad air of 
schoolrooms, no one pays much heed. 

For hundreds of years man accept- 
ed disease as a visitation of Provi- 
dence. Through long’ inheritance, 
we have been taught to believe that 
“if we are going to get sick, we are 
going to get sick, and nothing can 


prevent it.’’ This fatalistic doctrine 
grew out of ignorance, and is still 
nourished by prejudice. Mankind 
learned patiently to submit to what 


seemed inevitable. Today we take an 
aggressive attitude and fight back at 
our enemy, the germ.—Dr. M. J. 
Roseneau, of Harvard University, in 
Youth’s, Companion. 
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THE MARKETS. 








* Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 73% @75c 












RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
March 2. 


Cotton. 
Good MmMiddHn® ......cccccceee 12% 
Strict middling .........eee05 12% 
Mid dlin& .ccccccecereresrevrsee 11% 
LOW SYAdES ceeeeeeeesvees 9to11% 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades ....ssccccvescee $5.25 @ $5.75 
Lower grades ........-seee - 4.50@ 5.00 








ING: 2 MMIRCH ccccvcvccscccve 72 @T4ec 
Timothy hay, per ton......... $20.50 @$23.00 
Provisions, 

Snowdrift shortening, per case...... . 5.65 

Compound, tierce basis ............- - 8%e 

Pure lard, tierce basis ............- -- 12%c 

Cheese, full cCreaM .....cccevesecece - 17%ec 
Meats, 

Hams, sugar-cured .........c006 16%@20 ¢ 

Reg. ribs, 40-45 ....c csc cc ieee 11% @11%c 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
he Cotton Record.) 


March 6. 

OPGIBOLY 66550668 cece wewse 10% 

Good ordinary .........scceeee 10% 

PO Mb) Se eee éonce EE 

pC a a ea aa mean ee See er 12% 

UGG BNOGHNE vec sscweveese 124 
OCG BAICE=—WOIED 6 oe 65 6s nese sw cee 2,319 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton...... $26.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton......ccesoee 28.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton........... -- 13.00 





The ‘cotton market has been quiet for the 
week, with only a very moderate amount of 
business doing. This was due mainly to the 
fact that offerings around current quotations 
had been pretty well sold out before the re- 
cent slight set-back in pvices; hence the ab- 
sence of anything like selling pressure. Un- 
sold stocks have been much reduced, and 
each revival of demand finds less to draw 
from. 

While the movement into sight has been 
very light for some time, there has also re- 
eently been a material falling off in the rate 
of exports. Naturally this gives ground for 
the presumption that the smaller demand is 
largely responsible for the diminished re- 
ceipts, and that a freshening of the demand 
will result in a substantial increase in the 
movement. Such must be the case to some 
extent, for at the current rate of decrease, 
the crop would hardly reach 13,000,000 bales. 
Port receipts to date are nearly 2,000,000 
bales behind last year, and still losing rap- 
idly. As remarked before, buyers have been 
holding off with the expectation of being 
able to pick up some cheaper cotton on the 
anticipated pressure incident to the ap. 
proach of the new planting season. Neither 
foreign nor domestic spinners are as yet 
anywhere near supplied, but they seem to 
have enough on hand for immediate needs. 

The prospects for the new crop are be- 
coming more of a factor in the market. Ac- 
counts differ very much with regards to the 
probable acreage, but as long as the market 
acts heavy, bearish talk maintains the up- 
per hand. The trade is open to conviction, 
but at this juncture appears to favor the re- 
ports that give the rosiest outlook. The 
farmer must not base his calculations for 
next year on what he could get for the cot- 
ton now if he had it; it is precisely because 
the cotton is not here now that prevailing 
prices are obtainable. All that can be count- 
ed on at the present time is about 11 cents, 
and preparations for the next crop should 
be made on that assumption. This alone ig 
the safe way; to over-do planting would be 
unwise every standpoint. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 








March 3. 

Steers—Best, per cwt........... $7.50@$8.00 
Medium to good ..... ecceee 7.25 
Common to fair 5.75 

Heifers—Best, per cwt D 7.25 
Medium to good ; ® 6.00 
COMMINOM DO SORE sk. sic eve ese 4.50@ 5.00 

Cows—Best, per cwt ........... 5.25@ 5.75 
DEOGIUE C6) BOOM ieee 0 cdiaice 4.50@ 5.00 
COMMON: C6 THI 6.5 0 s:5 56s aoe 3.25@ 4.00 

Oxen, per CWE 2.2.68. ccc cees -. 3.50@ 6.50 

Bulls, ts: ar ene 4.75@ 6.00 

Calves—Extra, POP CWE 2 sic sese% 9.00@10.00 
ais. SOS OR ee 7.00@ 8.00 

Dairy cows, per head eee re 30.00 @70.00 

Hogs—B« Se ROU OWE 66 8a ceases 8.75@ 9.00 
MRO O Dee e516 60 0.6 niet 0 4. ki8e a8 8.25@ 8.50 
Sows and stags ............ 5.00@ 7.50 

Sheep—Best, per cwt .......... 6.00@ 6.50 
Common ae re 3.50@ 4.50 
WN Se od 4-0%G bs K-04 655 0k hs 4.00@ 8.50 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 
February 27. 

No. 1 grade, 60 per cent.......... 

No. 2 grade, 50-55 per cent....... 3% 

No 3 grade, 40-45 per cent..... 

Shelling, BOOG WEIGRe: wc kis csees 

Shelling, light weight 2 

Spanish peanuts : 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps, ) 
March 1, 

Receipts of tobacco have been fairly large. 
The weather has turned milder and we have 
had considerable rain. Prices for 11 grades 
of tobacco are strong, possibly with the ex- 
ception of common lugs, for which there 
does not seem to be as much demand as 






Wh Have Yee Been n Offered Such Lew Prices? 
en Could You Save So Much on Groeeries and Fee 
QUALITY GUARANTEED—PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Did you ever hear of such low prices on groceries? Hundreds of farmers say they never did.. A recent break in the market enables us to 
They say they get better and fresher goods by buying from us. 


stand for it, that’s all. 
save you. 


GROCERIES 
Full Cream Cheese......c.ccecseesesee 
Choice Grcem Coffee 


Granulated Sugar ..... 
Fine Table Salt ........ 
Prime Table Potatoes 


HOW TO ORDE 
TERMS 


Free 


examine before 


now. 


buy at even lower prices. You get the benefit if you order not. 
do. Wesell in enormous quantities. Goods haven't a chance in the world to become stale, musty or shelfworn. 
You take not a single risk. 


Pride of Elysian, Highest Quality Pat. Flour $5.00 barrel 
SELEC?P, Good Patent i ae een et 
Diamond Half-Patent Flour......... evens 


Fresh Roasted C offee, ‘Special Bargain. . tee es .19 per pound 


Delicious Lake W hite Fish, Equal to Mack’l 





Rice, Broken, 4°%4¢; Japan, BAe; Louisiana. 
Molasses: Blk Strap, 15¢e; N.O., 25c; P. Rican 


Mixed Feeding Oats ..........csccccccsen 
Bran, $24.50 per ton. Shipstuff .......... 
Weed. ROG BIOS. POCG is eis vics ii cccsewcveas 
Ground Corn and Oat Feed............... 


Cash with order, but where 
payment required. } 
Our free price-list shows how we have busted prices on groceries, seed 
you buy without getting our rock-bottom price, 
Tell your friends how we are saving you money by our war On prices. 


RICHMOND GRAIN & PROVISION COMPANY 
Buy While We Have the Prices Busted. Act Now 


(31) 387 











SEEDS 

| Uk... MR eee eRe eee Tee $0.61 per bushel 

-. 4.75 barrel Red Rust Proof Seed Oats................. 48 per bushel 

4.60 barrel Appler Seed Oats ............ wares tyra el ae Od .70 per bushel 

ewe -17 per pound NE Ee eee or 49 per bushel 

Early Rose Seed Potatoes.............. eae .75 per bushel 

om 181% per Ib WPreeO SReMOUMy DOCG 6 icc ec cess essewes 4.50 per 100 Ibs 

.04 per pound Prime Medium Clover Seed...............-.. 20.50 per 100 Ibs 
04% per Ib ey t gee ie es ere ere oe 13.00 per 100 Ibs ~ 

45 per 100 Ibs PRCRICUOS SONU CHNUD 6 65655 60k ee ee we ew en 10.00 per 100 Ibs 

-62 per bushel Red-Top Herds Grass ...... ccc cccccccccee 9.50 per 100 Ibs 

-06% per Ib EE MEI ty ons ok <a okt s Pacers gare 9.50 per 100 Ibs 

-28 per gallon ROWE TEONOE ROMO. 6 66 8.6665 Fees cue eee 5.75 per 100 Ibs 

‘% .42 per bushel I I 206 60h 0k 08 6 4 EA OTE OOS 2.20 per 100 Ibs 

. .$23.50 per ton EE IEE PON Ditenr cs S0.4. ob 0.4804 boas ORO 4.50 per 100 Ibs 

.. 29.00 per ton WECUE BEREED  VUROU ibs 66600 b cee cw eaveues 8.50 per 100 Ibs 

.. 25.50 per ton Tall Meadow Oat Grass ..............20008 13.00 per 100 Ibs 





List the goods you want and remit by money order or registered letter. 
address. All goods shipped same day order received f.o.b. Richmond. 
references are given goods will be shipped C.O.D. with privileged to 


satisfactory 
c.0.D. shipments can only be made 


—Today! 


Wh Throw Away Money By Paying More? 
d? y Continue te Pay Exorbitant Prices? 


If you’ve been buying at retail prices you’ve just been throwing away money that we can 
By buying direct from us you get rid of paying the broker and retailer big profits. 
We defy anyone to sell better goods. It’s just cutting out the middlemen and buyer and seller getting together that has hammered down 
grocery prices to these low figures we offer you. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR WINNING WAR ON PRICES 


AND FEED 


it’s just like throwing away 








And they 
If they arn’t all right we 


You can save on groceries, seed and feed. 


Buy Direct at 
Wholesale Prices. 


Write plainly giving your full 


where there is a railroad agent. 
and feed. Write for a copy. Every time 
money. Seng for your copy 


212 South 10th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 











formerly, still there is not so very many 
showing up. 

We hear that the farmers are busy prepar- 
ing plant beds for the crop, and while the 
planting of dark tobacco will be curtailed 
considerably, the decrease in dark will mean 
an increase in the planting of bright to- 
bacco. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


There was a decided falling off in the re- 
ceipts of the past week at South Boston, 
comparing same with the receipts of the 
week before. There was no perceptible de- 
cline in prices, except, perhaps, a fractional 
shading on the values of common lugs and 
common to medium ghort leaf. The general 
opinion is that about 85 per cent of the crop 
around here has been marketed. 

There were heavy receipts at Lynchburg, 
and prices were firm, all grades selling well, 
except lugs, and ‘inferior leaf. Sales for 
week ending February 28, 392,200 pounds, 
Sales for week ending February 21, 384,700 
pounds. Increase for the week, 7,000 pounds, 
Sales from September 1, 1911, to March 1, 
1912, 12,010,400 pounds. Sales from Septem- 
ber, 1, 1912, to February 28, 1913, 11,667,100 
pounds. Decrease for 1913, 343,300 pounds. 

The receipts were large on the Danville 
market, considering the amount of tobacco 
now in the farmers’ hands, and the sales of 
each day lasted up well into the forenoon, 
The bulk of the offerings consisted of com- 
mon and medium grades. Prices held firm 
and, in general, high on desirable grades, 
with an easier tendency on common grades, 
The trade in redried tobaccos, was active 
but of a retail character J. M. BELL, 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
March 4. 

New Florida potatoes, No. 1, per barrel, 
$3.50@4; No. 2, $2@8; others, in bulk, per 
180 pounds, $1.75@2. Sweets, No. 1, per 
basket, 75¢c@$1.25; No. 2, 50@60c. Red on- 
ions, per 100-pound bag, 30@60c; yellow, 40 
@75c; white, 50@$1. Cabbage, red, per ton, 


$14@16; White, $7@9. Asparagus, extra, 
$7@10. Artichokes, per barrel, $1.50@2. An- 
ise, N. O., per barrel, $2.50@3. Brussels 


Sprouts, 5@12c per quart. Beans, wax, per 
basket, $2@3.50. Beets, per barrel, $2@3; 
per 100 bunches, $2@3.50. New carrots, per 
barrel, $2@3; per 100 bunches, $1@1.50. Cu- 
cumbers, $2@3 per basket. Cauliflower, $1 
@1.50 per crate. Celery, $2@3 per 12-inch 


case. Chicory, $1.50@2 per basket. Escarol, 
$2.50@4 per barrel. Eggplant, $1.25@2 per 
box. Endive, 17@20c per barrel. Horse- 


radish, $2@4 per 100 pounds. Kale, 35@55e 
per barrel. Kohlrabi, $3@4 per 100 bunches, 
Lettuce, 65c@$1.50 per basket. Lima beans, 
$2@4 per basket. Leeks, $1@1.50 per 100 


bunches. Okra, $2@2.75 per carrier. Oyse 
terplants, $3@4 per 100 bunches. Peppers, 


$1@1.50 per 9-till box Peas, large, $3@ 
3.50 per basket. Parsley, $2@4 per barrel. 
Parsnips, 75c@$1 per barrel. Radishes, 75¢ 
@$1.25 per barrel. Romaine, $1@1.75 per 
basket. Shallots, $3@5 per barrel. Squash, 
new, white, per basket, $1.75@2.25. Spine 
ach, per barrel, 50@75c. Turnips, 50@75¢ 
per barrel. Tomatoes, $1@2 per carrier. 
Watercress, $1.50@2 per 100 bunches. 
Apples, $1.50@3.50 per barrel. Pears, 50c¢ 
@$1 per basket. Cranberries, Strawberries, 
15@25c per quart. 
Creamery specials, butter, 36% 
tion creamery, 24@25s; 
Country eggs, 18@22c. 
Mess beef, per barrel, $19@20. 
$20.75 @ 21.25 
Wheat, $1. 09. 


@37; imita- 
factory, 22@23%c. 


Mess pork, 


Corn, 56%c. Oats, 39ce. 





Persons desiring.to try the basket 
willow can obtain cuttings from the 
Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington. This crop is of. value only 
on lands too wet for field crops. Per- 
sons receiving cuttings will be expect- 
ed to keep records and make a report. 
Address the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Beware of Debt this Year. 


T IS not too late for the man who 
has been going in debt to resolve 
this year to better his condition if 
possible. It would be better for him 
to go to the bank and secure a loan, 
even if he had to mortgage his prop- 
erty, and pay cash. 

The credit system is one of the 
greatest evils that the laboring man 
has to contend with. It tempts him 
with its alluring offers, he eagerly 
seizes the deceptive bait, and chains 
himself—a slave. He can build a fine 
house, or build a fancy carriage, own 
a new piano like neighbor B’s by 
simply giving his note to be paid next 
year, when his crops will perhaps be 
better, and the desire overrules his 
better judgment. In an evil hour he 
allows the trap to be sprung upon 
him. With a load of interest bearing 
upon him, he struggles on, growing 
fainter and fainter beneath the bur- 
den, and when the time of payment 
arrives he is not better able to pay 
the debt, than he was the day it was 
contracted. The interest eats into 
his prosperity like a corroding can- 
cer, and gradually takes everything 
he can earn above what is absolutely 
necessary for his family. The finan- 
cial horizon looms up dark and 
threatening. An hour of adversity 
happens and then the crash comes. 
His property is sold under hammer at 
less than half its value, and he is 
turned out upon the cold world, pen- 
niless and destitute.—-Wadesboro An- 
sonian. 





A Contest for Peanut Growers. 


NOTICE an article in The Progres- 

sive Farmer of February 8, from 
Mr. Joseph H. Harris, in which he 
says “Your Alabama peanut grower 
will have to try again. My son gath- 
ered 5,000 pounds Virginia peanuts 
from one acre, 1912 crop.” 

I don’t see why I should have to 
try again. My acre produced 5,158 
2-3 pounds. 

Did Mr. Harris thoroughly sun and 
cure his nuts for six weeks before 
weighing, as I did? 

I challenge Mr. Harris, as well as 
every other Southern farmer to a 
peanut-growing contest in 1913. The 
Benthal Machine Company will give 
one of their pickers (the best ma- 
chine on the market) to the win- 
ner, provided proper restrictions are 
thrown around the contest. 

J. F. YARBROUGH. 

Columbia, Ala. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





HOG FENCE 


f 26 Inches High 
Grasp This Opportunity 
to Buy Fencing Now 


Pig iron has advanced $6 per ton— 
zinc spelter doubled. We bought be-* 
fore advance—can still sell you Cheap. 
Order now—All heights, styles, sizes, 
f.eld and poultry fence, smooth and 
barbed wire. Barbed Wire (80 rods) 
$1.74 per spool. We are Southern 
Agents for the largest independent 
factory in the West fighting the trust, 
Quick shipments, little freight. Order 
now. _ Free catalog 

SPOTLESS co. 
75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


Highly-Bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale—At 
low prices. W. H. Rochelle, Jackson, Tenn. 


Will give one pair peafowls for 
Jersey pig. 


13%4 Cents 
A Rod 



































Duroc- 
Loid Cowing, Williamston, N. C. 

Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White. 
15 eggs, $1.25 Julien Levorsen, Lightfoot, 
Virginia. 








Eggs for 
Route lI, 


Anconas—Winners at Raleigh. 
sale. Bynum Isley, Proprietor, 
Burlington, N.C; 





Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.75 per 
bushel. Hollyhocks Early Sojas, $2 per bush- 
el. J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, WN. ¢ 


Bred Barred Rocks Exclusively— 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.75 per 30. Mrs. Alice 
W. McKeithan, Town C reek, N. C. 











White Runner or Duck Eggs—Five. 
per dozen. W. L. Ezzell, Concord, N. C. 
best winte r laying strain, first pen 2; 


~ dollars 
Cc 


Ten Acres for Sale—About “two miles from 
large city of Tampa, Fla., fine chance for 
trucking or citrus fruits. Box 44, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Single Comb Buff and White Orpingtons— 
Eggs, $2 and $3 per 15. A few big free- 
range cockerels, at bas and $5. J. D. Ever. 
ett, Oakhjll, W. Va 


Single Comb Reds Exclusively—Eggs from 
the best winter laying strain, first pen, $2; 
second; $1.50. Fertility guaranteed. Mrs. 
R. H. Moore, Jr., Battleboro, N. C. 


Study the Fertilizer 
Question. 


That Southern farmers could save 
$10,000,000 a year on their fertilizer 
bills, and get as big crops as now, or 
that they could get crops worth $20,- 
000,000 more and use no more fer- 
tilizers than at present is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

If there is any one question they 
need to study, it is this of fertiliza- 
tion and soil care. 

There are a number of good books 
on the subject. We can recommend 
as an elementary treatise ‘‘Fertiliz- 
ing for Profit,” by E. E. Miller, 75 
cents; as a more complete 
“Fertilizers,” by E. 











discus- 


sion, B. Voor- 


hees, $1.25; as an unusually com- 
plete and authoritative work, Dr. 
Van Slyke’s new “Fertilizers and 


Crops,”’ $2.56. 
Send orders to 
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Bb ert gg rap as farm manager. 


_ ——- Cocks and 3p < eth 
Finished course at A. & M. 


Eason, Maccle sfield, | 





‘ BREEDERS’ CARDS ||: 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as @ separate word. 
If the rate seems high, remember 
would cost $800 for postage 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
we carry it at this 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 





—Wante a—By | a fraduate of Clen mson 


periment station. " suhicenh, Box 48, 


see 





PSADIOOrwrmrw OO 


« or ae Te en 





hetere tor sate. Groomp & Sons, High: Class Kellerstrass C rystal 


pington < c oc ckere 13, 8 5 each. 





re ii! Ciao taaric uth aii ely 








~Bardin’s” Holstein Farms es offering ‘for 
j 50 fancy grade 


Sepentene—-en “at 
leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. 





FARM MACHINERY. 


PLL PRADA DImrmwmwmw Www” 














Sale—From 8 to 40 


i ” tons—Sons and sangre c of aon ee Square 
B. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Mill, 


Registered Percheron Stallion 





Machines—Best and 
Capacity from 12,- 


~Dow’s Patent Shingle YMOUTH “ROCKS. 
~ Buff Plymouth | Rocks—Two properly mat- 
ed be ns and some extra fine cockerels for 
Kirk, Herndon, Va. 


wierd Plymouth, Rocka The 
$1 a sitting of,45. 





“J have been “appointe a1 
best English-bred stallions that 


will do well to communicate 
weighs 1,200 pounds; 
kind and gentle; 


“Ayers | Peanut Plante rs “plant | three e-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. seven years old, 
. work in any harness. 
in this section pre- 


Ayers Implement Works, 
ini fer to breed to scrubs for $6, rather than $15 








FEATHER BEDS. 


arn Pn 
Fe reathe Cg Be -ds--For only $10 we will ship you 
feather bed and six- 
Freight prepaid on orders 








Isiand I Re da Chickens— 





Meredith, "Law rence ville, 
pound pair pillows. 
for two beds or more. 
order or registered 
Setzler Furniture Co.,®Dept. 


Corals, Hoes Gam Reds per- 
Address Turner- “Berkshires—The 


ped on approval Leading in egg-laying eon- 


Robert McMurdo, 
ss ce SSO REE CRE Wegerrsc _ ~ = s 75 . 
‘feather Beds and Pillows—If you would $1.75, parcel post. 
36-pound feather 
bed and a pair of 6-pound pillows, mail me 
will ship them to you and pay the 
freight to your depot. 
Guaranteed all live, 





Plainvie w Pests y 


_W YAN DOTT ES. 








_for circulars and order blanks. 
_Martin, Box 148, | Griffin, aor 


bred and | open, $25. 4 ; 
ity Ww hite “Wyandotte | Pullets for 


PROMS MELE WITTEN FIT I 








Black Lang yshans, Single 
Orpingtons, 1 Runner (White 


Se che 310 quick and get new 


White oe 
with 6-pound pair pillows free. 


Prize-taking aren 
", Pollard, G Poomviite, N. C. 


“Days Only—W hite 
aa te vie to , = Sih er had 


right in making money first 
3 and customers say 
and pillows ever offered. New feathers. Best 

Freight prepaid on all. i 
tion guaranteed. i i 


DU ROC-JERSEYS. 
Duroc- Jersey Male 








EX xe clusive ly y (—B xee lle ont 
Duroc e-Fe erseys—Rich bree ding, oak quali- 


hate h guar antee a. * pcampieaet Fare, 
Cc. 





~ Poultry — White \ 
Barred ghee (Thompsor strain), 


EWR 


ae out of big reg 
pom and Indian Runner ducks. Egg 





Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and ducks, Indian Run- 
Stock and eggs for sale. 
& Sons, Greensboro, b 





Boars—Entitled to registra- 
e for rib sides pound for 
pound or at rib side prices. WYSE weigh from 
50 to 100 ——. 


~ Wanted—Two single 
on farm and two to work in dairy and help 
i i Ss. & H. W. Davis, 


Lacec Wyandottes for Sale—A few 


more fine cockerels. Prices within reach of 





layers of American breed. 


to work on farm. 


eae Reena breeder,  Henr hivees 
tegistered | Guernsey 3 rican sees 








3 Lemhorn Eece— “ 
eS anted—An educated young man who has Butt Leghorn Eg ses $1 per 1s. 


James O. Gardner, Charlotte, 





Wanted—Young men to sell our new par- Butt “Le ghorn Ras —¥2 “for 15— 





list and a 
Se ell ‘Tre e ea—F ruit tre es, 


BT RY 


Leghor ne Stock and « eggs. 














Gulf Mfg. Co., “Gull, 











ce Yottondow! n 
Mule-Footed Hogs Ringlet Barred Rock Eggs—15, $1.25 
N . 


Ww ante -d—W omen 1 and girls” to ‘make 1 men’s L. Mew ‘born, Snow Hill, 


OKT CVSTES 


Minore a and Penci 
joodman, Concord, 





amet 





_, Buit Orpington and White 


SHEEP AND ¢ GOATS. sane ‘avy- W. e eight Ww hite 


is Waking Up.” 25 Cc ommon Goats—$2 


Wanted—Bourbon 


? aoa ds put to 





Kellerstrass White 


yl a ans and Cornish Indian Game eggs 
_A. Perkins, South Hill, 


“Registered Poland ¢ hina’ service 
registered Shropshir« 











Us Start You in oe ss—Will furnish 
you $2,000 Ww orth of re tellable 







































_POSIT IONS WANTED. 








Hust hag are Mountain, 
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Choice farm-raised Silver Wyandotte eggs 
by parcel post. W. B. Coleman,>Mannboro, 
Virginia. 











“Runner~ “duck egs Brown Leghorn hens, 
pullets, for sale. Dixie Poultry Yards, Hen- 
TF, Nu CG. 

Buff and White Orpingtons and Indian 
Runner Duck Eggs for sale. Ed. Bagwell, 
Loray, Ns @ 








Ringlet "Barred ‘Plymouth & Rock | Eggs 
$1.25; 30, $2.25 
Square, N. 38 


15, 
Uraha. Poultry Farm, Rich 






Eggs from good strain Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn stock, 4 cents each. J. T. Gooding, 
Merritt, N. C. 





Cornish Indians—White and Dark. Stock 
and eggs for sale. C. T. Miller, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


Ww hite Orpingtons “Exe lusive ly—E ggs “from 
first pen, 15 for $3. Oakdale Farm, Marsh- 
ville, ¥. ¢. 


Eggs. for Sitting—P ure-bred | ‘White I Leg- 
horn as a 15 for $1. E. K. Morris, Creed- 
moor, N. ; 


~ Kellerstrass White Orpington Eggs—$2.50 
fon 15. Halifax Poultry Farm, Littleton, 
North Carolina. 





“Cook's” Black Orpingtons —Stock, and 
eggs, $3 fifteen. P. M. Pearson, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 





Single Comb Brown Leghorn “Ege —Fif- 
teen for one dollar. B. Furr, Mooresvitie, 
North Carolina. 

Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 








Famous Indian tunner Duck BEggs—15 
for $1. Eggs pearl white. Cantwell Price, 
Morristow n, Tenn. 





~~ Single Comb White Orpington Eggs—$1.50 
per sitting. Mrs. Harrington, Rockingham, 
N. C., Route 1, 

White Orpington Eggs—The better kind. 
$1.50 and $2 sitting. S. J. Lowe, Concord, 
North Carolina. 











Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale—$1 for 
13, or $5 per hundred. Roland Reddick 
Capron, Va. 

Prize-Winnings Barred tggs, $1, 
$1.50 for 15. Samuel Rau, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. 








Buft Rock Hens “and Cockerels—$1 each, 
Eggs, 15, $1. Lula Fesperman, China Grove, 
North Carolina. 


Eggs from prize-w winning Princess White 
Orpingtons at far me rs’ prices. BE. S. Yar- 
brough Duke, N 

















nas—Bre d for heavy winter layers. 
Eges, $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30. R. C. Swof- 
ford, Gaftney, mm S. 

Anconas—Egegs for Hatching—i5 for .$2; 
cockerels, $3 (Sheppard’s strain). Dr. Isaac 
Peirce, Tazewell, Va 























Indian Runner Duck Eggs for 13; 
$1.50 for 26. Elsie Huffman, moat 3, Box 
74, Hickory, N. C. 








Ww hy will people buy low-grade eggs? 
Look for next week’s ad. Sunnyside Poultry 
Farm, Windsor, N. Cc; 


Pure-Bred Buff Rocks, Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds—$1 per 15 eggs. Mrs. Adison 
Overcash, Glass, N. Cc 


E ges—F rom pe n ‘of prize. “winning Par- 
tridge Plymouth Rocks, $2 a sitting. Boy- 
cott, Greensboro, N. C. 





‘High- Scoring Single “Comb- Reds—Eges, 75 
cents, $1.50 and $3 per fifteen. Altofa Poul- 
try Yards, Alexis, N: CG 


Rose Comb Rhode Island - Red hens, ~ $1.25 
each. Eggs, $1.25 per sitting. Mrs. J. H. 
Henley, Sanford, N. C. 


Eggs for Hate hing—Crystal White Orping- 
ton. $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, Williamston, N.C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Prize-win- 
ning strains. Eggs, 18 for $1.50. J. M. 
Kelly, Gordonsville, Tenn, 





Fine pure-bred Single Comb White Leg- 
horn eggs, $3, fifteen. A. P. Farr, Cedar 
Lane Road, Greenville, S. <, 


Eggs from “High- Cc lass Ww hite W yandottes—~ 
Fishel and Dunston strains. $2 per 15. Nor- 
rd Fuller, Louisburg, N. C. 






“White Orpington Eggs— From “a $250 pen. 
$4 per 15. Send for mating list. W. J. 
Strickland, Katesville, N. C, 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for 
hatching from best layers, $1.25 per 15. A. 
J. Barbou , Cerro Gordo, N. 


ou 











Eg gs from fine farm-raised Silver Laced 
Woeauaation $1.50 per 15. Mrs. Joe S. John- 
1 ston, Route 1, Whitakers, N. C. 

fe 





Eggs for Sale—From prize-winning Buff 
Orpingtons. Very fine strain. $3 per 15, 
Mrs. Tom Craft, Hartwell, Ga. 






E s—Finest Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red $1.50. Mammoth Bronze turkeys, $3. 


Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 


3arred Rock cockeré is, $2.50 each. 15 
ges, by parcel post, $1.50. R. G. Mosley. 
— alem, N. C., Route 2. 


Barred Rock and White Leghorn E Eggs, zs, $1 


for 15. White Leghorn. cockerels, $1. Mrs. 
Cc. H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 








‘ht Fawn and White Indian Runner 
3, 15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80; 45 or more 
5e each. W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 





Comb Rhode Island Reds 
ation strain $1 per 15, or 
3. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, 


—Experi- 
.75 per 
~ 













Indian Runners -American Standard Fawn 
and White, good stock. Eggs, $1.25 per _sit- 
ting. B. D. Daniels, Blount Creek, N. 








Degraff — Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fif- 
teen. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 











Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if- you want the best 
for laying. are premium winners. 





Eggs Cooks Ss. C. White Orpingtons, $1.59 
B rahmas, $1: Anconas, $3. 
erson, China Grove, N. C. 








Mrs. F. 
White Orpington Eggs from Cook’s strain, 
per Baby ch 15e apiece. Nice 


$ 5 
cockerels, Emma Beaver, Glass, N. C. 











Pure W hite Runner Ducks — -atton’ 
strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $1 
and $2 per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 














Saturday, March 15, 1913.] 










































































rs White Orpingtons—Write for mating list You Want the Best Winter Layers? 
Ds and get special offer on eggs from best pens, | our superb Golden Buff Orpingtons. Eggs 
Cottondown Orpington Yards, Raleigh N. C. | from special mated pens, $3; utility yards, 
9.9 -era«,, 2 OEE Ree “Te rors 5 > > ~ 
S “White Wyandottes—13 eggs, $1. From $1.50. Elk-Villa Poultry. Yards, Elkin, N. C. 
ad good layers. Pullets and cockerels for sale Eggs—White Wyandotte ‘s, prize winners 
reasonable. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. (Fishel strain), $2.50 and $1.50 per 15. White 
: _— a er NAA Ln ana thien | coaunner Gauci eggs (Fishel strain), $3 per 12. 
n Eggs—From Single Comb Buff and White oe 
1, Grpingtons (Cook, Owons, Kettorstrass), $2 | ©. %- Crutchiels & fon, Thomacville, N.C. 
fifteen. Mrs. Fred Parker, W ashington, N. C. White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Breed- 
: a oe a ing stock direct from best prize pens in 
“ ee et ae of Quality— mae America. High-class White Orpington eggs. 
Bank swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. c. | Prices reasonable. M. P. Griffin, Easley, S. C. 
% —_— . Indian Runner Duck Eggs (White)—From 
n South Carolina’s finest strain of Single d . 7 Site <r 
: ae 4 shode Island Red eggs for $1 per sit- Ideal Poultry Farm. 2.50 per dozen. Fawn 
<¢ of 15. Order now. C. O. Carter, Varn- and White, lay white eggs, $1.25 per dozen. 
ting of C. Miss Jessie McHugh, Greenville, S. CG, 
kK ville, S. . ae + — — Route 7. 
» m Farm now offers for sale eggs | ——~~ = = ——— 
p Delihaven F And intchicns yards of ndien White W yandottes, Single | Comb White 
Runner ducks. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson Leghorns, Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $7 per 100. 
4 ’ Prize matings, $3 per 15. Day-old chicks, 
- pity, Tenn. $15 per 100. Igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., 
Ww hite Plymouth Rocks exclusively. Eggs | Route 1. 
from prize winners, $2 and $3 per 15, Cock-| ““to55 for Hatching—From prize-winning 
prels, $2 to $5 each, K, H. Patrick, White Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Dak, S. $2, $3 and $5 per 15. Write for mating 
) Begs From Prize-Winning, Heavy-Laying |} list West Durham Poultry Farm, West 
ingle Comb Black Minorcas and Columbian | Durham, N. . 
, ra 
ee ae es ee ns ee Light Brahmas (Felch strain), Single 
i oro, N.C. Comb White Leghorns—Eggs, $1.50 per 15, 
Best Laying Strain Single Comb White} or $7 per hundred. Broken eggs replaced. 
{ eghorns—Properly mated. Eggs, 15, $1; | Satisfaction guaranteed, Gordon Wilfong, 
- $2.50; 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm, Sea-| Newton, N. C. 
: ove, N.C. Single Comb White Leghorns—Specialist 
Single Comb White Orpington Eggs—For | ¢s&s from first prize stock, $1.50 for 15, or 
. ting. $1.50 for 15, f.o.b. Clinton. Satis- | $6 per 100. 59 good breeding hens, 1 year 
, ction guaranteed, Mrs. I. C. Wright, | old, $1 each. Mrs, D. F. Douglass, Ruby, 
: inton, N. C. South Carolina, 





Orpingtons—Cook's strain. Eggs for hatch- 











“Single Comb Black Minorcas—With show 






































White and Buff, $2.50 per 15 eggs. | Tecords. Breeders for ten years. Eggs, 15 
3 ee ote a nin it at Wann | for $1.80) 86 for $2.00) 106 for 6%. apecial 
few Buff pullets for sale. W. S. Vestal, i iS 
Wa mating, 15 for $3. B. C, Routh, Randleman, 
aham, N. C- North Carolina 
eeacaas £ ar : 
Single Comb White and Black Leghorn mrs 7 - ——— 
ggs—From prize winners. Won 7_ first | ,, E&ss—Singlo Phe tad yi try b a 
izes, 11 entries. Ramsey Poultry Farm, | Black. Whites, $1.50, $2, $2.50 per 15. Head- 
Gube, N. C. a by ee: ae a ae Nn ie per Pl 
“Starr rand.’ 5 . Starr, Mooresville 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs—Fresh North Carolina. ‘ 
d fertile; packed with care. 26, $1; 100, - ~ - = 
B75. Woods Leghorn Farm, Bentonville, ~ Begs for Sale—From our famous 250-egg 
hdiana. strain. Penciled Runner ducks, also select 
~ pen Rhode Island Reds, $1.50 sitting. Satis- 
Eggs From the Greatest Laying Fowls— faction guaranteed, Dixie Poultry Farm, 
uff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for circu- | Hawkinsville, Ga. 
d cial offer. W. H. Williams, —— — 
Fogger Se - : I breed Kellerstrass “Crystal” White Or- 
poner eee pingtons exclusively Eggs from my best 
Barred Rocks Sas cine” ae oe pen, $2 per 15; $3.50, per = nie nua 
ens heade y prize winners. A >| tion guaranteed. oy ornaday, oc 
ility eggs, $1 per sitting. Oakwood Farm, | Creek, N. C., Route 2. ‘ 
therland, V-a. = = 
wl - Ringlet Rock Eggs—$1.25, 15. Only one 
Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorca, pure-| breed, E. B. Thompson’s strain, A few Mam- 
ed (Northrup Put oc a. all-year | moth Bronze turkey eggs from extra fine, 
Byers. $1.50 and $3 per 15. . KE. Marsh, 


farshv ille, N.C. 





Single Comb . Buft Orpingtons—Large, vig- 
rous, farm-raised. Great winter layers. 
ggs, $1 per sitting. Mrs. N. R. Patrick, 
ustburg, Va. 





White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Fishel 


train. Price, $2 per dozen. Large White 
SEs. Riverside Poultry Yard, Box 601, 
reenville, S. A 





Eggs From Prize Winners—Indian Runner 
ucks, $1.50 for 11. White Leghorn and Buff 
Drpington hen 3 ggs, $1 for 13. J. E. Thomas, 
farshville, N. 


Silver aabane Chickens—The_ greatest 
&g producers and prettiest birds on earth. 











Megs, $1.50 for 15. Mrs. Amanda Lee, 
3rotherton, Tenn. 
Look !—Prize -winning Black Orpington 


pPZegs reduced to $1.50 and $2. Single Comb 











Red eggs, prize winners, $1. Crouse Poultry 
Yards, Crouse, Nm. ce. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- 
yinning birds. Eggs, $1 per fifteen; by par- 
el post, prepaid, $1.25. Montview Poultry 
rarm, _Boomer, me © 





Pure-1 Bred Barred Rock Eggs—Farm- 
raised, utility stock, none better, try them, 
$1.25 per 15. Mrs. Leland Adams, States- 
ville, N. C., Route 4, 


Famous winter-laying, 1911 hens, 1912 pul- 








ets (Corning strain), $1. Eggs from breed- 
ing pen, $1 for 15. Holly Grove Poultry 
Farm, Gibson ville, IN... Cy 
Notice—E fEgs from utility and show birds. 
Crystal White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
eds, Mottled Anconas. 15, poe 50. Norwood 
1 tia Farm, Norwood, _N. | ce 


ben wiane rs, Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- 
press; $1.25 by parcel post. Woodside 
Woeultry Yards, Boomer, N. C. 


,Prize-W inning Bourbon Red ° Turkey Eges. 
2, $3. est Rose Comb Reds, Silver Span- 
Blea Hamburgs, 15, $1.50. Order early. Bour- 
bon Farm, Kemps Mills, N. C. 


Eggs—Brown Leghorn (South Carolina 
Strain), the finest layers in the: world, 15 
ges for $1, sent by parcel post. A. L. 
olden, Route 2, Durham, N. C. 


Eggs—From Partridge Rocks, the 
mew breed. Winners of National 
Association's egg- laying contests. 
lin Poultry Farm, Portland, Tenn. 

















popular 
Poultry 
McGloth- 





~ Bez gs—C heap this season to introduce fine 





; stock White Wyandottes, Single Comb 
Fa) Rhode Island Reds. 15 for $1. John E. 
hepherd, Burlington, N. c., Route 4. 


' White Runners, 13 eggs, , $46 and $5. Bronze 
key eggs, $5 dozen. Andalusians, Ringlet 
pcks, Columbian Wyandottes, 15 eggs, $1.50, 

B. Huggins, Morristown, Tenn. 


rize -Winning Buff and Black Orpington 
ad White Leghorn eggs, $2. Indian Runner 
Sweck eggs, $1. Leghorns and ducks, $5 pen 
rdan Poultry Farm, Roy ston, Ga. 
White Orpington E ges $2.50 per 15. Pen 
aded by cock direct from Kellerstrass 
Arms, Few good cockerels cheap, if taken 
ick. W. H. Wagner, Raleigh, N. C. 
Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs—$1, 15. Only 
e breed. Fine strain, good winter layers. 
‘ew Mammoth Brorf&e turkey eggs. West- 
rn Slope | Ranch, R. 2, Salisbury, N. C. 


7 Ww hite R Rock ‘Eggs—F urnished on pahort no- 
fice from pure-bred stock. $1.5 per 15. 
patisfac tion guaranteed. White Rock. Yard, 
y’- L. Seawell, Manager, Sanford, N. 
































pesise- winning w hite Indian Runner duck 
or 
Bronze 





4 $3; 22 for $5. Utility, 
turkey eggs, 11 for $3; 
Soose eggs, $2.5 
»0 for 15, and up. 
Runner. duck 
Darlington, Ss. 





free-range 
22 for $5. 5 
50. White Orpington 

Fawn and White 
a $1.50. M. B. 




















oulous 
Bess, $1.5 











dian 
ant, 





























“duck eggs, “ per dozen. 


pure-bred matings, 30 cents each. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Taylor, Vass, N. 


Cline Strain White Orpingtons, Willoughby 
strain White Wyandottes. Eggs from either, 
$2.25 per 15; $4 for 30. Fishel White Run- 
ner duck eggs. $4 per 15. Square Deal 
Poultry Farm, Martin, Ga. 


Winter Layers are the Best Payers—Rose 
Comb White Wyandottes exclusively. Eggs 
from carefully mated birds, pen No. 1, $3; 
No. 2, $2; No. 8, $1. No scrub stock. F. S. 
Parker, Lancaster, S. C., Route 5. 


Eggs!!!—White Orpington, White Leghorn, 
Runner ducks, Utility grade, $5 a hundred. 
Write for prices. Buff and Black Orpington, 
White Wyandotte, Indian Runner, by sitting 
or by 50. Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Eggs, with fertility guaranteed. Chickens 
shipped on approval. Fifteen acres devoted. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Buff 
Leghorns. Eggs, $1, $2, and $3 per 15, any 
time. Piedmont Poultry Yards, Hickory, N. C. 


Eggs for Sitting—From first and second 
prize winners at Columbia gpg & Show, 
Single Comb Baiff Orpingtons: first, $2.50 for 
13; second, $1.50 for 13. Indian Runner duck 
eggs, $1 per Gozen. Mrs. A. S. White, Cam- 
den, 8. C. 




















Buff Orpingtons — The most _ profitable 
fowls. Net returns for 1912, over $3 per 
hen. Eggs, $1.50 per sitting; $3.50 for 50. 


Bronze (half wild) turkeys. Orders booked 
for eggs. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, 
Virginia. 


Eggs for Sitting—From first and second 
prize winners at Columbia Poultry Show. 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. First, $2.50 
for 13; second, $1.50 for 13. Indian Runner 
Mrs. A. T. White, 





Camden, §&. 





One hundred fine Single Comb White Leg- 
horn hens, year old,‘one dollar each. Eggs, 
fifteen, one dollar. Fawn and White Indian 
Runners, white egg layers; thirteen eggs, 
one dollar. Sunny South Poultry Farm, 
Newton, N. C. 


Prize-Winning Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red eggs, $2, $2.50 and $3 per 15. Ringlet 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, $2 and $2.50. White 
Orpingtons, $2.50. Guarantee 8 chicks, and 
prepay express. Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, 
North Carolina. 


Eggs—Cook’s White Orpingtons, Hawkins’ 
Barred Rocks, Foy’s Single Comb White 
Leghorns, Foster’s Rose Comb Reds, Foy’s 
Runner ducks, and imported Cornish Games. 
Dollar per sitting. Rockdale Farm, Barber, 
North Carolina. 


Prize-Winning Partridge Wyandottes for 
Sale—Won first, second and third premiums 
at Columbia Poultry Show. Also eggs of 
same, for hatching. Prices furnished on 
application. Address Luther Fields, Lamar, 
South Carolina. 


Single Comb Buff Le ghorn Eggs—$1 and 
$1.50 a sitting. My pullets won 1, 2, 3, in 
Greensboro; 1, 2, 3, Danville; 1, 3, Ashboro; 
1, Asheville; 1, 2, Winston-Salem; 1, 2 4, 


at Henrietta, and 1, 2, 3,5, at Shelby. : Boy- 
ecott, Greensboro, N. C. 


Indian Runner Duck : Eggs s—T he “English 
Penciled or “‘true’’ Fawn and White is the 
genuine original Indian Runner, and is con- 
ceded to be the best layer. Their eggs are 
all white. My strain is the Brooks-Walton, 
one of the best in the United States. My 
large flock has ideal range and access to 
water, making fertile eggs and vigorous 
ducklings. Eggs carefully packed and full 
directions sent with them. 12 for $1, 35 
for $2.50. W. W. Henry, Broad Run, Va. 

15 Eges, $1—Pure strain Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Black Minorcas, 
and Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 12 
eggs, $3—Prize-winner pure White Runner 
ducks. 15 eggs, $1.50—Cook’s Buff Orping- 
tons. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jasper Fletch- 
er, McCall, S. C., 























_ 





Wild Mallard Duck Eggs—Delivered to 
you by parcel post. Send $2 for 12. Andrew 
McLaughlin, Raphine, Va. 

Eggs—White Indian Runner duck, 5 
per dozen. Buff Orpington duck, $4 per 
dozen, Both prize winners. Mra. J. 
McHugh, Greenville, S. C., Route 7, 





Fine Blue Andalusians, White Faced Black 
Spanish, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, and 
White Runner ducks. First prizes at the 
Tennessee and Georgia State Fairs, 1911-12. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Duck eggs, $3 per 12. 
H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 


tose Comb Reds (Southern Be eauty strain) 
—Winners at State Fair, Charlotte, Hickory, 
Morganton, Winston-Salem, and Statesville. 
On 30 entries this season, 26 ribbons, 2 silver 
cups, and 9 specials, Eggs for Re a 
Write for booklet. E. M. Henley, Duke, N. 


Tf It's | Eggs | for Hatching, I have them. 
Pure-bred White Orpington, -White Rock, 
White Wyandotte, Dark Brahma, Partridge 








Cochin, Silver Spangled PIGRR VUES, Fawn 
Runner duck. All eggs, $2.25 per 15; $4 
for 30. Personal check will delay orders. 
J, Be Thomason, ] Martin, Ga. 

~ Bsgs— From n magnificent Single Comb 
White Leghorns, headed by King Commo- 


dore, $2 per 15; second pen, $1 per 15. Sil- 
ver Spangled Hamburgs, headed by William 
Penn, cockerel from a $75 imported trio, 
$1.50 per 15. Indian Runners, $1.50 per 15. 
A. C. Kerley, Mooresville, N. C. 

Do It Now—Send 
prices on hatching 
ducks, pure White, 





your name. Get my 
eggs. Indian Runner 
and Fawn and White; 








Black and Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Brown Leghorns, Cornish Indian 
Games. Prices right, good stock, a square 
de; al. G, A. DeKay, Camden, S. C. 

~ Eegs—16, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, , $2. 50; ; 100, $ $5. 
From best laying strains to be had. W hite 


Leghorns, Anconas, and Rhode Island Reds, 
all Single Comb. Properly mated. Baby 
chicks, 15 cents each. We ship only selected 
eggs, and guarantee safe arrival, as we ship 
all eggs and chicks in H. & D. boxes. Sea- 
grove Stock and Poultry Farm, Seagreve, 
North Carolina. 


Leading 
Plymouth Rock eggs $2: 
and Black Orpingtons, $1.50; Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, White Wvyan- 
dottes, Partridge Wyandottes, Columbian 
Wyandottes, $1.25; White and Brown Leg- 
horns, $1 per sitting of 15 eggs. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Write us. Murray Stock 
& Poultry Farm, Catawba, N. 


The famous Cook 


Eggs for | Hatching | from Nine 
Breeds—Partridge 


White 











and Kellerstrass W hite 


and Black Orpingtons; Noftzger Partridge 
Rocks; Cornish Games. Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 


per 15. Fawn and White 
Eggs, $1, $2 and $3 per 12. 
ed by prize-winning males, at Charleston, 
Columbia and other shows. Free mating 
list tells how to feed chicks, ducklings, and 
laying hens. Beverlea Piantation, Darling- 
ton, S. C. 


Runner Ducks. 
All yards head- 





DUCKS. et So ee 
Four Indian Runner duc ks, | one 
A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. C 





le dre ake, ., for 


$5. 


(33) 


Rocks, Partridge 
Rocks, White Pekin 
eggs for sale. M. 8. 
Ga. 
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Columbian Plymouth 
Wyandottes, Barred 
ducks, Stock and 
Shive -rs, Eatonton, 


White . Coe hins and Light Brahmas, $3 Me 
$4 per pair. White Leghorn hens, $1.5 
each. White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 
eggs, $1 per 15. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite 
Falls, N. C. 

Indian Runner 
eggs all white, 
each. A few 
$1.50 and $2, 
North Cc arolina. 








Ducks—Fawn and White, 
trio, $3.50. Eggs, 5 cents 
fine Black Minorca cockerels, 
M. R. Rudisill, Henry River, 





Anconas, Silver Hambur: 


Spangled gs, 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Ringlets and 
White Plymouth Rocks. State Fair prize 
winners. 15 eggs, $1.50; ao $2.50. S. EB. 
Winston, Youngsville, N.. G 
Prize-Winning Blue Andalusians, 
Spanish, Mottled Anconas, 
Fawn and White Indian 
greatest layers. First 
Eggs, cheap. Write 
lick, Conover, N. C 


A few White W yandotte hens, pullets and 
cockerels, $1 each. Four Golden cockerels, 
$1 each. Eggs from prize-winning Whites, 
Goldens, and Indian Runner ducks, $1 per 
sitting; $6 per hundred. Riverside Poultry 

Forest cS ity, N. 


Farm, 

First Prize -Ww inning, 
ard Strain Single Comb White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1.50. White Wyandotte cockerels. 
Will exchange cockerel for pure Blanchard 
strain eggs. Write quick, Limited number. 
Joe H. Turner, Norwood, IN; Oy 


Single White ~ Leghorns—200-e egEe 
strain. at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, 
pen second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes 
cock. Indian Runner ducks. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, 
J. A. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

If you want eggs from the best Buff Leg- 
horns and Buff Orpingtons in the South, 
send me your order. Eggs, $1, $2, $3 and $5 
per 15. My Leghorns won more first and 
second prizes than all competitors combined. 
Mating list free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wade H. Cline, Concord, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


OR RRrrnnrrrnenrnnnnnrnm 
CABBAGE, 
Cabbage Plants—75 cents per 1,000. 
W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. 
Early Jersey W akefield Cabbage Plants— 


65 cents * sad thousand. J. T. Gooding, Mer- 
ritt, N. 


Black 
pure White and 
Runner ducks, the 
prizes, Charlotte, etc, 
for booklet. Leslie Bo- 











Pure-Blood, Blanch- 


Comb 
Won 








Ww. 








Wakefield and Succession Cabbage Plants, 
60 cents per thousand; two thousand, $1.10. 
Truckers Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice 
seed (all varieties). “Wakefields’” @ spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 





Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 
and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. Cc. 





Harshbarger strain Indian Runner ducks, 
eggs and day-old ducklings; (Cook strain) 
Single Comb White Orpingtons, cockerels 
and eggs for sale. J. W. Mallard, Thomas- 
ville, N. C. 

Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 




















list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 
PEAFOWLS. 

Wanted—Peafowl hen. Peafowl buck for 

sale. S. R. Roberts, Marion, S. C. 
TURKEYS, 

Pure Buff Turkeys—While they last at $8 
a pair, $i1 a trio, $5 a single tom. D. A. 
Covington, Gibson, N. C. 

White Holland Turkey Eggs—30c each; $3 
per 11. Single Comb Brown Leghorn and 
Thompson’s Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, 15, 
$1; 60, $3. Rock cockerels, $1, an Mrs. 
M. J. Carpenter, Ansonville, N. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 

Eggs, Bure Orpington | chickens, Runner 

ducks. E. L. Green, Lucama, N. C. 


~ Mammoth Bronze T urkeys, W hite © Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes. Mrs. C. T. Smith Crox- 
ton, Va. 


Fifteen Eggs, $1—White Leghorn, Single 
Comb Reds, Fawn and White Runner ducks. 
Harvey Wicks, Glen Allen, Va 


Black 2} Minor cag, W hite Or pingtons—W in- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 


Special Reduction on Barred Rocks, Ham- 
burgs, and Runner ducks. Eggs at half price. 
Write for circular. Valley Head Poultry 
Farm, Big Rock, Te nn., Route 2 C. 

















~ Black Minorcas, White “Orpingtons—Fifty 
fine cockerels for sale cheap. A lot of pul- 
lets. Eggs ready to ship. Always winners, 
Midnight Poultry Farms, Ashe -boro, N. C. 


Baby Chicks and 
Black, White 
Barred Rocks, 
delivered. 
ket, Va. 


Pure-bred Fawn and White Indian Run- 
ner ducks and Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Large white egg strain, $5 per 100. Circu- 
lar. Bay View Poultry Farms, Shelltown, 
Maryland. 

Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn Rhode Island Reds, 


White Or- 
pingtons, ‘Owens strain, J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, Cc. 


White 1! Minore as, 





Ducklings’ “for Sale— 
Orpingtons, White Leghorns, 
Runner ducks. Low prices, 
E. R. Bowman, E 120, New Mar- 





| Orpingtons—C oc ‘ocker re els, 
$2. Eggs, $1.50 per 15 Black Minorcas, 
Anconas, $1.50; aoe $1. White Wyandotte 
eggs, $1. Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Stone- 
ville, N. C. 

First C ockerel 
competition in State. 
White Runners. Eg 
Express prepaid on 
Hunter, Norwood, N. 


~ White 


~ at Statesville — Hottest 
White Orpingtons and 
gs, $2.50 per sitting. 
two sittings. Tz W. 
Cc. 





2ocks, White Leghorns—Winners at 





Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte, Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
Write us your ‘wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C 








Am C ‘losing “Out Fine Lot Cabbage Plants 
at 50c per thousand. Four varieties. Book- 
ing orders for Nancy Hall and other varieties 
of potato plants, at $1.50 per thousand. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


~ Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof, 
ties (Wakefields a specialty), 
seed. Weather hardened, 
three thousand or more 
Fi arm, Marshville, N. c., 


Sabbage 
ing varieties. Che ap ana quick delivery, be- 
ing on main line of Southern Railway. Price, 
$1 per 1,000. In lots of 5,000 and over, 90c 
per 1,000. Special prices to Union agents 
and dealers. Large lots cheaper. W. 
Kivett, High Point, N. C. 


~ Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Succession, 
75e per thousand; two thousand, $1.40; by 
mail, postpaid, 20 cents per hundred. Ber- 
muda grass roots, 75c per sack. Large or- 
der price on application. Nancy Hall and 
Triumph sweet potato plants, $1.50 per 
thousand. Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South C Carolina. 








All varie- 

from select 
$1 per thousand; 
%5ec. Edgeworth 
Route 2. 











Buy _ Your Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 
from Jno. C. Wilson & Co., Yonges Island, 
Ss. C. We are ready to make daily shipments, 
Cheap express rates. Charleston Wakefield, 
Early Jersey Wakefield, and Flat Dutch. 
1,000 to 4,000 at $1 per thousand; 5,000 to 
25,000 lots, at 80c per thousand. Guarantee 
Satisfaction, full” count. 


We want your “orders for cabbage plants, 
also beet, onion and lettuce plants. Prices: 
one to four thousand, @ $1.25 per thousand; 
five to eight thousand, @ $1 per thousand; 
nine thousand and over, @ 75c per thou- 





sand. We guarantee satisfaction, or your 
money refunded, and will tie plants in bun- 
dles. Write, telegraph or telephone your 


orders to Young’s Isiand Plant Co., Young’s 
Island, S. C. 








CORN. 
Genuine Boone County Seed Corn-—$2 per 
bushel. Owen Bros., Bedford City, Va. 





~ Prize- -W inning Pure-Bred Boone County 
Seed Corn—$2.50 bushel. Giles S. Terry, 
News Ferry, Va. 


“Prolific Seed Corn for 
bushel, in ear or shelled. 
Coe, Cre swell, a Cc 


Hasting’ s Prolific 
selected. 








Sale—$1.50 per 
Summerset Farm 











Seed Corn—Choice field 
Yield 115 bushels per acre. Bush- 





el, $2. Ernest Starnes, Hickory, N. C. 
“Poor Land Corn—Field selected seed. Will 
average two ears to the stalk, $2 per bushel, 


Will ship in the ear. 
North Carolina. 


Seed Cc orn—Goodman’s Prolific, 
varieties, $2 per bushel. 
der. No order taken for 
el. John P. Cheney, 

Big  'Two- Eared Heavy 

$3 bushel; $1 


D. T. Watson, Kenly, 





A pure- 
Send cash with or- 
less than one bush- 
Marietta, Ga. 
White 
peck. 
seed, 
Kennedy, 








Corn—Field 
Pure, well- 
grown 1911, 


+o 


selected, 
matured Cleveland cotton 
$1 bushel. W. L. Temple, Ga. 


Seed Corn—Prize winning Boone County. 
Carefully selected and tested, $2 bushel. Or- 
der promptly or we can’t supply you. Also 
pure-bred Berkshires. Blueridge Farm, Bed- 
ford, Va. 


~The Raleigh 











1 Prolific Seed Corn made ex- 
cellent yields in United States Demonstra- 
tion Work in North Carolina last season, 


Priceg $3.75 per bushel; $1 per peck. Raleigh 





Seed Farm, Raleigh, N. C. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


_SE EDS AN D PL ANTS. 


Pry 








C ORN. 


Farmer's Prolific Cc orn—$2. pe r bushel, 
WwW. i. Felton, Wilson, N. C. 

~Gockes P rolific See 4 Corn—Has been 
lected for five years, $2.50 bushel. 
ence Choate, Pineville, N. C. 

Seed Corn—A big double-eared, white corn, 
few nubbins. Produced 104 bushels on one 
acre of crimson clover sod, without addition- 
al ogg ape 1912. Planted June 10. 
Price, $2. “sa ber bushel. F,. P. Latham, Bel- 
have n, N. 


f.o.b. 


ge- 
Clar- 


~~ Seed. ~ Corn—Goodman’s Prolific. A pure- 
bred type of rather twin variety; white, deep 
grain, medium hard; good yielder. Prize 
winner at Raleigh, National Corn Show. $2.50 
bushel, 75c peck, f.o.b. Mt. Ulla, N. C. Jno. 
K. Goodman, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
My ‘Red Cob Prolific’ is the 
North Carolina guaranteed to shell 90 per 
cent. One to three ears to stalk. One ear 
shells as much as two of the average prolific 
varieties. Bushel, $2.50; half bushel, $1.59; 
peck, $1. W. R. Craig, Sanford, N. C. 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn For 18 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 85 barrels to the acre. I 
plant in good lan@, heavily manured, in 
double rows 2% and 5 feet apgrt. I plant 
one grain at a place, 8 to 15 inches apart, 
according to land. Plant when land is warm 
and ready. This corn was awarded a silver 
medal at the St. Louis Exposition. Price, $3 
for one bushel; $5 for two bushels; $1 for 
one peck. No order taken for less than one 
peck. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


COTTON. 


only corn in 








Cotton Seed Success —2% bales. F 
bushels at $1. J. D. Sharp, Elim City, 


~~ Columbia Long Staple Cotton Seed—$1. 25 
per bushel, f.o.b. Prosperity, S. C., by B. L. 
Miller. 


Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 

Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale—75 cents 
per bushel, f.o.b. Coats. L. L. Turlington, 
Duke, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Seed of Simpkins’ Prolific Cot- 
ton for sale, by James O. Gardner, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed—One dollar 
per bushel, f.o.b W. L, Felton, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 


Simpkins Improved Cotton Seed—Carefully 
ginned, $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Fayetteville, N. 
S. H. McPherson, Fayetteville, N. C. 


High Linter Cotton Seed—44 to 47 per 
cent lint; 1,600 pounds cotton per acre. $2 
per bushel. E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 


Lewis Long- Staple Cotton Se ed—Buy from 
originator and get the best. Now offered 19c 
for 1912 crop. Write for prices. E. P. Lew- 
is, Gastonia, WW, 


200 Bushels of Keenan Improved Long 
Staple cotton seed for sale, at 75 cents per 
bushel, in lots of 10 bushels or more, as long 
as they last. J. A. Dominick, _Prosperity, 8. C. 


Half-and-Half Cottonsee $3.50 per bush- 
el. 48 to 50 per eent lint. High Linter, $2 
per bushel; 44 to 47 per cent lint; 1,600 
pounds cotton per acre. E. L. Lynch, Snow 
Hill, NH. CG. 


My “Cook's Improved ‘Big Boll” 
500-pound bales per acre on ordinary land. 
Early, easy to pick, 40 per cent lint, free 
from disease. $1 bushel. W. R. Craig, San- 
ford, N. C. 























“made two 


Greens Extra Long ‘Staple—Pulls ls from 1% 
to 1% inches, and sells from 1%c to 2c more 
than other varieties. Only a few seed left. 
Write for particulars. Walker Green, Shiloh, 
South Carolina. 


“Webber Long- Staple Cotton | “Seed—At 75 75 
cents per bushel; ten-bushel lots, $6.50. One 
year removed from originator. Sells for 18- 
20 cents per pound. J. L. Bunch, McColl, 
South Carolina. 

“Webber Long Staple “Cotton Seed—Careful- 
ly selected, and sacked at gin. Prolific as 
most short staples. Usually brings from 5c 
to 6c more. $1 per bushel. R. P. Gillespie, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Wanted—1i00 to 
seed for planting. Nothing but 
pure variety desired. 
tobeson 
North 

For Sale—Just 


cotton 
a guaranteed 
Address, stating price, 
Development Company, Lumberton, 
Carolina, 


200 bushels Bates. 


a few of my improved 
Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize -winning S. 
Cc. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. 
Lee, Dunbar, 8S. C. 


Keenan Long 
One dollar per 


Seed for Sale. 
bushel, cash. A thrifty, 
large-boll variety, easy to pick. Make more 
lint per acre than Simpkins’, and brings 5 
cents a pound more. Have raised it two 
years to profit. Write for information. G. 
W. Bullard, Hayne, N. C 

Mitchell’s Early Prolific 
Bred for intensive culture 
weevil, insects and frost. 
the earliest, most prolific and largest yield. 
100 pounds seed, sealed and guaranteed, $5, 
freight -e Sugar Loaf Farm, Youngs- 
ville, N. C 


‘a 8% 


Staple > C Yotton 


‘Yield Cotton— 
and defying boll- 
Tested and proven 


long- 
staple. 
this sea- 
selected 
10-bushel 
Address 


-C ent r ‘otton—C Solumbia up-land 
staple cotton yields equal to short 
All gins handle it O.K. Has sold 
son at 16% to 18% cents. Pure 
planting seed, $1.25 per bushel; 
lots, $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Milner. 
L. M. Brown, Milner, Ga. 
re-im- 
pure, at $1 per 
last year on May 
planting, counted 
of 10 feet square. Had 
a six-acre lot from which I gathered near- 
ly two bales per acre. Quantity limited. 
O. K. Taylor, Whitakers, N. C. 


Cotton Seed—King’s Extra Early, 
proved cotton seed, strictly 
bushel. Planted these seed 
15th, and in 58 days from 
13 blooms in a space 


Allen, Brabham, and Columbia 
cotton seed. Disease free 3ig boll, pro- 
lific. Bred and selected for lint that sold in 
1911 and 1912 at 15%ec to 18%c, by H. Eu- 
gene Fant, seed breeder, and member South 
Carolina Plant 3reeders’ Association. A 
limited amount of pedigreed seed, at $1.25 
per bushel. Route 8, Seneca, S. C. 


long-staple 





Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
@ lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, 8. c. 


Spring Grove Cotton—A very early cotton. 
Matures on all lands. Medium large bolls, a 
good picker, small seed. Matures after grain 
crops, and has been tested at Clemson Agri- 
cultural College and made a good record. 
This cotton originated from one stalk of cot- 
ton, finger-picked, and has been improved; 
ginned separate, and are guaranteed to be 
pure. This cotton is a very heavy yielder. 
One of its good features is that it is not 
given to storm-wasting. And in a country 
infested with boll-weevils I don’t think any 
cotton its superior. $2.50 per bushel. I also 
have Batts’ Improved Prolific corn from the 
originator, pure, $2.50 per Dushel. Ss. A 
Browne, Cross Hill, 8S. C. 


COW PEAS. 


One “Thousand Bushels of Cowpeas for Sale. 
W. L. Hall & Co., Greenville, ats, ee 





Ww Thippoorv will Peas for Sale—Slightly mix- 
ed with White peas, $2.25. D. M. Cameron, 
Lobelia, N. C 





PEANUTS. 
Improved Spanish Peanuts—At $1.75 per 
bushel. Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 


bushel. 
Order now, seed scarce. F. ‘Barwick, 
Ayden, N. 








POTATOES. 


Sweet Potatoes for Sale—Write for price. 
ae Be Propst, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 


Sound Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes— 
$1 per bushel. Welch Wilbur, Newberry, S. c 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and other lead- 
ing varieties, $1.75 per thousand. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Miss Bessie Ramsey, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 


Sweet Potatoes—Nancy 
Yam, Catawba Yam, 
Write for prices. 
North Carolina. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Of Southern Queen, 
Hayman, Extra Early Caroline, varieties. 
Three-bushel crate, $2.40. R. L. Barringer, 
Hiddenite, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants— Farmers’ ‘Nancy 
Hall” and prolific ‘Porto Rico,” at $1.60 per 
thousand. Special prices for quantities. 
Plants now ready. Fred Preston, Pine Cas- 
tle, Fla. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Southern Queen, 
Early Triumph, Yellow Jerseys and Red po- 
tatoes, at $2.75 per standard size 3-bushel 
crate, f.o.b. Newton. J. S. Wilfong, New- 
ton, N. C. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Pump- 
kin Yam, Myers’ Early, and Triumph, $1.25 
per bushel. Plants from above varieties, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Myers Seed & Plant Coa.,, 
Tifton, Ga 


Going to bed 1,000 bushels sweet potatoes, 
Eastern Yam variety. All plants will be 
tied in bunches of 100 each. Will you order 
now for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 


Sweet Potato Plants — 
“Providence,” ‘‘Norton 
Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000. Write for prices on 
large quantities, and plant catalog. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy _ Hall, 
other varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Limited amount 
Sea Island cotton seed for planting. Orders 
now booked for spring delivery. F D. 
Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—From the Catawba 
Yam, the best all-round potato, rich and 
juicy, heavy yielder, good keeper. $1.60 per 
thousand, or two for $3. Order now to in- 
sure prompt delivery in season. J. Frank 
Warlick, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Five 
ed Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico 
plants for March, April and May delivery. 
$1.75 per 1,000; $15 for 10,000. Full count, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ww. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 


“Sweet Potate Plants—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam, ready April ist until July Ist. Price, 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more at $1.75 per 1,000. 
Tomato plants, ready about the same time; 
varieties, Livingston Globe, Truckers’ Favor- 
ite, and Earliana. Prices, 500 for $1, 1,000 
for $1.75; special prices on large quantities. 
Cabbage plants, for immediate shipment; all 
leading varieties. Prices, $1.25 per 1,000, 
500 for 75c. I guarantee each shipment of 
plants to give perfect satisfaction. Place 
your order now for best results. P. D, Ful- 
wood, Tifton, Ga. 

SOY BEANS a 


1,900 “Bushels Mammoth Yellow : 
bushels Mammoth Brown soy beans. 
on application. W. S. Dudley, 
North Carolina. 


MISCEL LANEOU S SEEDS 


Ve Ivet Bean See ed—$2 2.50 
W. M. _Shockle y, Lowell, 











Hall, Pumpkin 
and Southern Queen. 
Gordon Wilfong, Newton, 




















“Nancy Hall,’’ 
Yam,” and “Sugar 


, and 


“million select- 





and 100 
Prices 
Wysocking, 





per bushel, 
Fla. 


f.0.b. 


Ss op “ge nding orders for “ple ants. I have “sold 
out. J. M. Huffman, Hickory, N. C. 


~ Shade. Trees—1 have China U mbrellas, four 
feet high, 15 cents each, on cars. J. M. Cole, 
Route 3. 


Cordele, Ga., 


~ Ornamental Plants, "Shrubs and Trees— 
Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants f 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Send your 
for early spring delivery. Southern Selling 
Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Seed for Sale—Cowpeas, soy beans, Alaska 
peas, Curries and Valentine beans, clovers, 
vetches, millet, chufas, peanuts, etc. Z. M. 
L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 





Velvet Bean Seed—$2.75 bushel. Potato 
plants, Porto Rico Yams (finest, earliest 
known), Nancy Hall, Improved Providence, 
$1.65 per thousand, cash with order. Farms, 
orange groves, and pecan properties for sale, 
J. E. Futch, Gainesville, Fla. 


~ Plants—Kudzu vine, § $1.20; 50, 
$4.50; 100, $8. Hymalaya, choice plants, 25c; 
5, $1: small plants, 2, 25c; 12, $1. Live Oak 
seedlings, 5, 50c. Booking orders for potato, 
tomato and beet plants. All plants sent 
prepaid. R. V. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


Coxe, Originator and Improver of the 
Famous Prolific Yellow Bloom Cotton—One 
thousand bushels seed at $1 per bushel. Also 
Coxe’s Improved Prolific corn, five hundred 
bushels at $3 per bushel; $1 per peck. Ad- 
dress W. L. Coxe, Clio, Route 1, S. C, 


Cabbage Plants—From _ Wood's Improved 
Wakefield seed, $1.25 per thousand. Special 
price on large amounts. Am booking orders 
for spring delivery of potato plants, leading 
varieties. Order early, don’t be too late. 
Glendale Farm, R. A. McNeely, Proprietor, 
Lincolnton, N. C 

~ Plants Livingston’s 
from extra select seed, 
per plants, March 
bage, lettuce, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 
plants, see ad, 
Wm. Macklin, 





“Beauty” tomato, 
$2.50 per 1,000. Pep- 
15th, same price. Cab- 
Bermuda onion, and beet, 
5,000 for $5. Sweet potato 
these columns, Catalog free. 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LAAIELOOwm>» 


Chea pest 





‘Business College on 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, etc. 
music free. Write for particulars. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. c. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, " Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciaNsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


teleg- 
Band 
zZ Bs, 


} soil pipe, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Have Your 


Own Water-Works on 
Farm—A steel 


tank in the cellar or in th@ 
ground, and a pump that will pump ai 
and water at the same time, by hand or by 
power. Get my prices on everything fo 
the home water-works. Pumps, gasolin 
engines, steel tanks, bath tubs, lavatorieg 
closets, steel ranges, sinks, galvanized pipe 
terra cotta pipe, ete. Satisfactio 
always guaranteed. J. H. Patteson, Ash 
land, Va 

Pure-Bred Berkshire 
and Dam, Saxe 
Premier 7th. 
Also a few 


the 


Pigs for 
Premier No. 129243, 
Price, $10 each or $15 for 
pure-bred Poland China sow 
at same price, All 8 to 10 weeks old. 
a few Single and Rose 
ted cockerels, $2.50 


Sale—Sire 
Nora 
pair, 
pigs 
Als@ 
Comb Rhode Island 
each. Orders will bel 
accepted in the order received, accompanied 
by checks, until the stock is all sold. Meck, 
lenburg Poultry and Stock Farm, Chase C ‘ity, 
Virginia. 





UNCLASS SIFTED. 


“Great Poland ~ 
Apex, N. C. 


China Pigs, ante “Beavers, 


Thompson’ s famous” Ringlet eggs, $1. 


T. Lambeth, Sanford, N. C. 


Indian Runner duck eggs, 
fed 8S Edwards, Route 3, 


15, 
white, 13, $1. 
Aulander, N. C, 


Wyandotte eggs, $1.50. 


Partridge’ 
ting. I. W. Hill, Florence, 8. C., 


Eggs—W) hite 
dian Runner 
fax, N. Cc. 

Bucke ye 
Eggs, $2, 15. 
North Carolina. 


per sit- 
Route 2. 

‘sitting; In- 

Vinson, Hali- 


Orpingtons, $2 
ducks, $1.50. F. 


~ Reds—Greatest winter layers, 
Mrs. M. B. 


Aderholt, Crouse, 
Ww hy will, ‘people 


for next 
Farm, 


- buy low-grade eggs? Look 
week's ad. Sunny Side Pouliry 
Windsor, N. C. 


White Orpingtons Exclusively—Egegs from 
prize-winning stuck, $2 and $3 per 15. Mrs, 
Noah F. Gibson, Gibson, N. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


LDPC LLL LOPS PPPPFYPPF~OPFOPOwrrMowwrmywyyvwryyyyy"9 
Fine Milk Cows for Sale. W. B. Lamb, 
Ingold, N. C. 


300 First-Class Pecan Trees — 25c 
Frank Marczi, Saint Brides, Va 


Asparagus Crowns for Sale—Two dollars 
per thousand. P. B. Day, Trenton, S. C 


Will exchange sweet potato plantings for 
cowpeas and give two for one. Come across. 
L. M. Cox, Wilson, N. ‘C. 


Edison Standard Phonograph and 43 rec- 
ords for sale at a bargain. Practically new. 
Horace Felton, Wilson, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs—Masterpiece strain. For 
sale or exchange for peanuts or soy beans. 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, 8. 





each, 

















First check for $10 gets oystershell crusher. 
Will also crush cottonseed, corn on the ear, 
ete. E. L.. Deans, Gatesville, N. C. 


One $48 steel range, never been used, $30. 
One $25 enameled bath tub, never been used, 
$17. 50. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, Va. 


~ Latest Facts from Oldest Authority, show- 
16 








ing that Christ was not immersed. 
cents. Mahaffey Book, Batesburg, S. C. 


For Sale—Or will exchange, 
riman cotton dropper. 
been in use very little. 
Palmetto, Ga. 


For Sale—Duroc bred gilts, 
choice pigs; any age. 
Mammoth Bronze 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Batt’s Four-Eared Prolific 
$1 peck, $1.75 half bushel, 
Runner duck eggs, 
lings, Enfield, N. C. 

Canned Sweet Potatoes for 
sanitary cans, solid, 
to case, $1.75 per 
Southern Selling 


Field Selected "edema 
King Corn, $1.50 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Toulouse Goose eggs. Hamp- 
shire swine. Altuda Farms, Morrison, Tenn. 





one new Har- 
Will take $8 for it; 
Fair View Farm, 





service boars, 
Also Pekin ducks, 
turkeys. Claude Jenkins, 





Corn— 
Indian 
O. P. Stal- 


Seed 
$3 bushel. 
$1 sitting. 





Sake—No. 3 
dry, delicious, two dozen 
case. Cash with order. 
Co., Suffolk, Va 


~ Hickory 


~ Wholesale at Re stail—Little W ‘onder safe ty 
razor and five blades, worth one dollar, for 
fifty cents. Send stamps. Extra blades, five 


cents. Grady Safety Razor Co., Wilson, N. C. 


Montrose “Stock Farm—c lyde sdale 
Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White 
eggs, $2.50 per 15. Write your 
M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 

Registered Poland China Hogs 
must be satisfied or money refunded. Red 
Ripper peas make more vine and more peas 
than any pea. Will lay in ground all winter 
and come up. _M. Cc. Goolsby, Monticello, Ga. 


horses. 
short- 
Wyandotte 
wants. E. 





Customers 


Single “Comb w hite and Black Minorcas 
and Collie Dogs—Dry Branch Poultry Farm 
has become renowned by the many sales and 
blue ribbons. I am in the business to stay. 
Write your wants. Mrs. John M. Grissom, 
Route 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Pansy Plants—12, 30c; 50, $1. 
Live oak seedlings, 5, 50e. Booking orders 
for tomato and pepper plants, 500, $1.50, 
postpaid, Black and Buff Orpington, Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 15 for $1.25 
Hugh & Andrew Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


Golden Opportunity—My birds won 3 firsts, 
2 seconds, 1 third, Pickens Poultry Show. 
Crystal White Orpington: eggs, $3. Black 
Minorcas, Buff Rocks, Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2 per 15. Pure Columbia Long Staple 
cotton seed, $1.50 bushel. W. S. Stansell, 
Easley, 8S. C. 


Fir ine sorts. 


out price on 
3arred Rocks, 
Angora Goats, Berk- 
and Essex pigs, ser- 
sows in farrow, reg- 
calves. Satisfaction or 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, 


Hand-Picked 
Bronze turkeys, 
Indian Runner 
shire, Duroc, 
vice boars, gilts and 
istered Jersey bull 
money back. J. E. 
North Carolina. 


peas. Closing o1 
Wyandottes, 

Ducks, 

Berkshire 


Ready Now—Globe, Earliana, 
Beauty tomato plants, at $ 
3ermuda onions, $1. We are the introducers 
of the famous Nancy Hall, the standard 
main crop sweet potato of the South, and 
have kept the original stock pure and true 
to name. We will have 25 million plants 
of this variety alone, so that if you want 
prompt shipment of genuine unmixed stock, 
order from headquarters Nancy Hall, Por- 
to Rico, and Providence, ready March 15th, 
at $1.75 per thousand, or $1.50 in lots of 
100 thousand. The Bear’s Head Farms, 
Pine Castle, Fla, 


and R edfie ld 
.50 per thousand, 





Barred Rock eggs, $1.50, 15; Buff Orping. 
ton, $2, 15; duck eggs, $1.50, 15, Fawn and 
Penciled prize winners. Pigs, Duroc-Jerseys, 
Berkshires, and Collie pups for sale. East 
Dilworth Farm, C. B. Moore & Son, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory = as 
to his honesty and b r 














Mt. Olive, 


Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, 
N. C. 





Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, 
ville, N. C. 

For 
marle, 
ville 


Fayette- 


Sale—Few desirable houses. 
Buckingham, Fluvanna Co.’s. 
Land Agency, Scottsville, Va. 


For Sale—Farms of all sizes in the South- 
ern States. Write for my list before you © 
buy. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 


~ Small and Large Farms for Sale—The best 
opportunities in Tennessee. Address imme- 
diately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Farms for Sale—Fertile and beautiful 
farm lands, water fronts and timber land on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Samuel P, 
Woodcock, Salisbury, Md. 


Only $275 buys 
profits paid until 
Write ge “Hor for 
Ge o. W De 


“Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in 
with thousands of buyers If you have @ 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick, W. M. Berryhill, 
Cc hariotte, mm. ©. : 


60 Acres—Half cleared 
Good woods, springs and 
9-room house, 
Excellent barn. 
$4,500; 
land, 


For Sale 


~ Albe- 
Scotts- 











small farm. 
buyers take 
views and 

566, 


Share in 

possession, 

particulars, 
Waycross, Ga. 





touch 





and in cultivation, 
branches. Modern: 
painted. All improvements, 
All necessary out-buildings, 
terms to suit. “Fern Farm,” Ashe 
Va. 
in best section 
350 acres. Con- 


Best stock farm, 
of best county in Staite. 
crete silo. Excellent for dairy or creamery 
proposition. On railroad and hard road, 
Write for particulars. A. L. Vidal, Gaines- 
ville, Fla, 

A Farm for 
buyer. 90 acres of 





Sale—At a bargain to a quick 
good red loam soil. 50 
acres in cultivation. Fine location. Good 
barn and out-buildings; good neighbors; con- 
venient to school and market. Write R. Le 
Royals, Route i, Trinity, N. ¢ 





For Sale acre s, 
two public a 
216 acres, 1% 
in county; 1 


one farm, on railroad, 
4 miles from city of 6,000, 
miles of city, 6,000; best road 
ten-room and 4 tenant dwell- 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal 
home and farm. G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 
Government Fa 
book, “Vacant 
scribes every acre 


rms Free—Our 112-page 
Government Lands,’”’ de- 
in every county in United 
States How secured free. Latest diagrams 
and _ tables. All about Free Government 
Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25e, 
postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, 
St. Paul, Minn. ° 


have a large number 
especially adapted to 
cotton, tobacco, ete., in 
cluding several large river plantations wel 
suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia. 

Mobile and 
general farming, 
cane, vegetables, fruit and 
country. Good water. $5 per acre and up. J 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
balance. For illustrated folder and maps, % 
address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 


Viregi 


Virginia Farms—We 
of nice farms for sale, 
grain, grass, clover, 


Ohio Railroad 
stock raising, 


Lands—Fo 
corn, sugar 
nuts. Elevated 


We have the 
stock, dairy, 
tobacco farms 


Southern 
best selection of grain, grass, 
cotton, fruit, truck and bright 
found in the South, at very attractive 
and reasonable prices, any size. Also several 
fine river farms Modern conveniences, ex- 
cellent markets, pure water, mild, healthful 
climate, good congenial neighbors, and good 
fertile soil. See us before you decide as to a 
new location. Get our catalog today, it is 
free. The Realty Company of Virginia, 
Blackstone, Va. 


to be 





Saturday, March 15, 1913.] 





| Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


righted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
_—- by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 








CHAPTER XI. 
Now Riddle Me This. 

HE children were sitting in the 

swing. Florence Hammer, a lit- 
tle girl whose mother was spending 
the day at Miss Minerva’s, was with 
them. 

“Don’t you-all wish Santa Claus 
had his birthday right now ’stead ’o 
waiting till Christmas to hang up our 
stockings?’ asked Frances. 

“Christmas is n’t Santa Claus’ 
birthday,’ corrected Lina. ‘God was 
born on Christmas and that’s the 
reason we hang up our stockings.” 

“Yes; it is old Santa’s birthday, 
too,” argued Jimmy, “ ’cause it ’s in 
the Bible and Miss Cecilia ’splained 
{ft to me and she ’bout the dandiest 
’splainer they is.” 

“Which you-all like the. best: God 
or Doctor Sanford or Santa Claus?” 
asked Florence. 

“T like God ’nother sight better 
‘ I do anybody,’’ declared Jimmy, 
*“’cause He so forgivingsome. He ’s 
‘bout the forgivingest person they is. 
Santa Claus can’t let you go to 
Heaven nor Doctor Sanford neither, 
nor our papas and mamas nor Miss 
Minerva. Now would n’t we be 
in a pretty fix if we had to ’pend on 
Doctor Sanford or Santa Claus to for- | 
give you every time you run off or fall 
down and bust your breeches. Naw; 
gimme God ev’y time.”’ 

“T like Santa Claus the best,” de- 
clared Frances, ‘‘’cause he is n’t 
f’rever getting in your way, and has 
n’t any castor oil like Doctor San- 
ford, and you don’t f’rever have to 
be telling him you ’re sorry you did 
what you did, and he has n’t all time 
got one eye on you either, like God, 
and got to follow you ’round. And 
Santa Claus don’t all time say, ‘Shet 
your eyes and open your mouth,’ like 
Doctor Sanford, ‘and poke out your 
tongue.’ ”’ 

“I like Doctor Sanford the best,’’ 
said Florence, “‘ ’cause he ’s my un- 
cle, and God and Santa Claus ain’t 
kin to me.”’ 

: “And the Bible say, ‘Love your 
kin-folks,’ Miss Cecilia ’splaine@d—” 
“T use to like my Uncle Doc, heap 

better ’n what I do now,” went on the 

little girl, heedless of Jimmy’s inter- 
ruption, “till I went with daddy to 
his office one day. And what you 
reckon that man ’s got in his office? 

He ’is got a dead man ’thout no meat 

nor clo’es on, nothing a tall but just 

his bones.”’ 

“Was he a hant?” asked Billy. “FE 
like the Major best—he ’s got meat 
on.”’ 

“Naw; he did n’t have no sheet on 
—just bones,’’ was the reply. 

“No sheet on; no meat on!” chir- 
ruped Billy, glad of the rhyme. 

“Was he a angel, Florence?” ques- 
tioned Frances. 

“Naw; he didn’t have no harp and 
no wings neither.”’ 

“It must have been a skeleton,” 
explained Lina. 

“And Uncle Doc’ just keeps that 
poor man there and won’t let him 
50 to Heaven where dead folks 
b’longs.” 

j “T spec’ he was n’t a good man 

fore he died and got to go to the 

Bad Place,” suggested Frances. 

“T ll betcher he never asked God 
to forgive him when he ’ceived his 
papa and sassed his mama,’—this 
from Jimmy,— “and Doctor Sanford 
S just a-keeping old Satin from get- 
ting him to toast on a pitchfork.” 

‘I hope they ’ll have a Christmas 
tree at Sunday-School next Christ- 
mas,” said Frances, harking back, 
and I hope I ’ll get a heap o’ things 
like I did last Christmas. Poor lit- 
tle Tommy Knott he ’s so skeered he 
was n’t going to get nothing at all 
on the tree so he got him a great 
big, red apple an’ he wrote on a 
blece o’ paper ‘From Tommy Knott 
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; | 
to Tommy Knott,’ and tied it to the 


apple and put it on the tree for hi’- 
self.” 

*Let’s 
Lina. 

“All right,’? shouted Frances, 
’m going to ask the first.” 

“Naw; you ain’t neither,” objected | 
Jimmy. “You all Aime got to ask 
the first riddle. I ’m going to ask 
the first one— 


“Round as a biscuit, busy as a bee, 


ask riddles,’ suggested | 


«4 
| 


Prettiest little thing you ever did j. 


see?’ 
‘A watch.’ 
* Humpty Dumpty set on a wall, 





Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 
All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men 
Can’t put Humpty Dumpty back 
again.” 
‘A egg. 
***Round as a ring, deep as a cup, 
All the king’s horses can’t pull it 
up.’ 
‘A well.’ 
“House _ full, full, can’t 
ketch 
‘Hush, Jimmy!” cried Lina, in dis- 
gust. “You don’t know how to ask 
riddles. You must n’t give the an- 
swers, too. Ask one riddle at a time 
and let some one else answer it. I 
*1l ask one and see who can‘answer it: 


yard 


> 99 


*“*As I was going through a field of 
wheat 
I picked up something to eat, 
*Twas neither fish nor flesh nor 
bone, 
I kept it till it ran alone?’ ”’ 


“A snake! A snake!’ guessed 
Florence. ‘That ’s a easy riddle.”’ 

“Snake, nothing!”’ scoffed Jimmy, 
“you can’t eat a snake. ’Sides Lina 
would n’t ’a’ picked up a snake. Is 
it a little baby rabbit, Lina?’’ 

“Tt was neither fish nor flesh nor 
bone,” she declared; ‘“‘and rabbit is 
flesh and bone.”’ 

“Then it ’s boun’ to be a apple,” 
was Jimmy’s next guess; “‘that ain’t 
no flesh and blood and it ’s good to 
eat.”’ 

“An apple can’t run alone,” she 
triumphantly answered. ‘‘Give it up? 
Well, it was an egg and it hatched 
to a chicken. Now, Florence, you 
ask one.”’ 

“S’pose a man was locked up in a 
house,” she asked, “how ’d he get 
out?” 

Clam’ 
Billy. 

wil 
house, 


outer a winder,’’ guessed 


wa'’n’t no 
she declared. 


winder to the 


” 
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“Crawled out th’oo the chim’ly, 
like Santa Claus,’’ was Billy’s next 
guess. 

“°T wa’n’t no chim’ly to it. Give 
it up? Give it up?” the little girl 
laughed gleefully. “Well, he just 
broke out with measles.” 

“It is Billy’s time,’’ said Lina, who 
seemed to be mistress of ceremonies. 

“Tabernicle learnt this here one at 
school; see, if y’ all can guess it: 
‘Tabby had four kittens but Stillshee 
did n’t have none ’t all.” 

“IT don’t see no sense a tall in that,” 
argued Jimmy, “ ’thout some bad lit- 
tle boys drowned ’em.” 

“Tabby was a cat,’’ exclaimed the 
other boy, ‘‘and she had four kittens; 
and Stillshee was a little girl, and she 
did n’t have no kittens ’t all.’’ 

“What ’s this,’ asked Jimmy: “ ‘A 
man rode ’cross a bridge and Fido | 
walked?’ Had a little dog name’ 
Fido.” 

“You did n’t ask that right, Jim- 
my,” said Lina, “you aways. get 
things wrong. The riddle is, ‘A man 
rode across a bridge and Yet he 
walked,’ and the answer is, ‘He had | fepeirs, and over ntoday for our 
a little dog named Yet who walked | Large Catata7i east and etal information 
across the bridge.’ ” f ve 
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The Importance of 
a Powerful Motor 


S the motor is the most important part ofa car, it 
is safe to assume that you can judge a car by the 
performance of its motor. Therefore, be guid- 
ed and informed by the following information. 

Every practical farmer knows the value of a good 
motor in an automobile. He knows, too, from exper- 
ience, what constitutes a good motor and what is ex- 
pected of it. He wants power, economy and silence. 

The motor is the most expensive single unit of the 
Overland car. Ithasa4”’ bore anda4%" stroke. Itis 
the most efficient 30 horsepower motor made. We say 
How Overland motors are made efficient for it has, by demonstration in tens of thousands 


All Overland motors are designed by Overland men— of “se proven to be the best for loa specific purposes. 
made by Overland men—and made in Overland factories. It is exceptionally economical to operate—using less 
e will bui y motors this year. o other automo- ’ 1 
bile manufacturer will build as many ofthistype. Thatis fuel per mile than any other motor of equal size. 
why we can build them better, and for less cost. We em- It is remarkably powerful, developing forty to fifty 
ploy the most skilled motor builders in America. miles an hour with ease; and over your kind of roads 
Following are a few of the most impertant facts about ‘ * y natty 
the Overland motor. without eating up an unnecessary and costly quantity 
Cylinders have large water-jackets and are cast singly, in- of gasoline 
creasing cooling efficiency with the advantage of being able ° i e e ° 
to replace a single cylinder at low cost should an accident It is the only motor of its size made with a five 
occur. The crank shaft and connecting rods and all other bearing crankshaft which makes for real smoothness 
forgings are of high carbon manganese steel. ’ 


All bearings, cylinders, pistons and rings are ground to silence and ease when in operation. This feature is 
accurate and tested smoothness, insuring long life, freedom onl found on very high priced cars 
from wear and positive compression. y ° ° . pe — 

All the wearing surfaces of po valves are ground to a one- tis remarkably simple. Itis practically frictionless. 
thousandth part of an inch. wing to their peculiar design 7 i i 1 i 
and large size they enable the motor to develop at least fif- Requires no coaxing or continual adjusting. In fact, 


teen per cent more horsepower than any other motor of you seldom have to lift the hood. Is always obedient. 
the same bore and stroke, 


Se cee ele lt Aids es tein Hingincen And the self-starting feature adds the final touch of 


plant, which is the largest in the industry) oil-treated and perfection. Just throw a little lever and you’re off. 
case-hardened. They are ground and machined automatic- : 
ally, insuring positive accuracy in the relative position Your daughter can start, operate and drive an Overland 


of one cam to another. as well and as easily as youcan. It will always start in 
Thisis the only car of its class provided with a five-bearing ; ’ ; : 
crank shaft, This crank shaft is drop-forged from one piecc bitter cold and freezing weather as quickly as in the 


of carbon manganese steel and rotates in five bearings of un- summer—by just switching the little lever on the dash. 
usually liberal size insuring quietness and extreme long 


— So we ask you to judge the exceptional value of this 


The crank cases are cast in two sections, of the finest grade car by the exceptional efficiency of its motor. 
of aluminum alloy attainable—and cast in our own foundry. 1 7 be 
No other motor in the world is given a more severe test This big, powerful, comfortable touring car costs 


end thorough inspection, The engine is belted up for two you 30% less than any other similar car made. 
hours, and driven by other than its own power to limber . be ae 
it up so that it will start easily. Then it is put onto the We have some very interesting books we would like 


block and run from 8 to 16 hours under its own power. to send you. They arefree. Writeus fora set today. 
Please address Dept. 99 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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